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A Room in Riverside School, Indianapolis, properly seated. Tested and tried for over 2 years by hundreds 
of schools in over a score of states. The verdict is The Best to be Had. 


‘“‘The Smile that Won’t 
Come Off ”’ 


Look at these Boys. 
They are comfortable 


In these and in 
5 other bui'dings in 


* . . . ‘ E d as ’ : ‘ 
and individualized. ; ' = Indianapolis will be 


found these desks. 


They feel better and 
work better for 
being in 

Desks 

that are 

the Best. 


The U. $. Govern- 
ment for 2 years in 4 
different orders has 
bought of us all the 
desks needed in Pan- 
ama of the above 4 Manual Training Benches with Adjustable Stee! Frames 
pattern. and All-Stee! Rapid Acting Vises 


A Room in the new fire-proof, sanitary school in Madison, N. J. Recognized as being one of the best built 


OLUMBIA Let us tell TT 


Sanitary Steel Desks for Teachers, ain ae HO OL 


Principals and general offices, with 


or without rail on top. With 2, 4 or UPPLY you more CHOOL 
a or OMPANY about our 
INDIANAPOLIS | RNTUKE 


and best furnished schools in the east 
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Making your blackboard 
dollars walk the chalk line of 
efficiency you will find that 
in our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


your money buys more dura- 
bility and quality than in any 


Rs Os 


other way. | fy | | 


oe 
fs ii 








hy They are made from the , FACTS 
same imperishable rock as LE 
4 roofing slate; consequently, y) For the 
OL like the latter, they outlast ' 
it yO cable tes © hat mates AR 
esides they have a smoother surface than any 
other board, do not become gray and thus militate CONTRACTOR 
ne = reading; need no re-surfacing, no re- and 
acking, etc. 
a Let us send you our pamphlet, “How to Judge SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
i Blackboards and How to Install Them. CONTENTS 
i Penna. Structural Slate Co. nt acumen cian. 


Worth Blidg., Easton, Pa. How to Select 


Durability Test 
How to Specify 
How to Install 
MOULDING: 
How to Select 





Established 1884 


Should Match Wood- 
E. de JOHNSON AARBONA LL work 
38 PARK ROW NEW YORK SURFACER re 
QUARRIER OF ow to Recoat 
Will produce a Per- Slate and Plaster 


Blackboards 
fect Surface on any Your request for a copy incurs 


bligati Soon see 
Slate, Plaster or Com- — on or expense rite 


position Blackboard. THE GOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


} 
a 


OOOO 


| 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS | 


1710 W. Austin Av. CHICAGO 
THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH {nnn 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. Cc Er LL. ES "" cm 


PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 








AY 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . ._ 6.00 
ROOFING SL ATE — Black-Green-Purple-Red McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 
F ee t a ee McConnell’s Language Chart... .. . 6.00 ; 
GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS | Mcconmett's Complete Chart | |. | |) 1.60 

| Jameson’s Anatomical Plates .... . . 10.00 

Evans’ Arithmetical Series . — ae 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Hygienic School Equipment 


Standard and Adjustable School Desks. Single Pedestal Desks 
and Tablet Arm Chairs. Teachers’ Sanitary Desks. Steel Lockers. 
Sectional Library Book Cases and File Cabinets. Silica, Artificial 
and Natural Slate B. B. Complete School House Equipment. 


Mail us your lists for Net Prices and Circulars 
THE HYGIENE EQUIPMENT Co. 


If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 












FOR MODERN The Sanitary Seamless Stone 
SCHOOLS —iontemat oe ere ae 


Ground Slate, Steel 
and Cement, applied 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., | 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. bane-ecat of hard 
_ a t: : a aioe plaster makes a 


Solid Concrete State 
THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Surface 

withoutseam or joint, 

Easy to Handle. lasts as long as the 

For Music and Penmanship. building, is fire proof, 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 2% cents. °° ae — ve 
College and School Supplies. 

PECKHAM, LITTLE @& CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 









Blackboard 






































Thoroughly Clean and 
Sanitary 


Manufact d Sole Owne 
Write for catalog. M. H. E. BECKLEY } 312 W. Randolph St, - CHICAGO 














In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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This Factory Established at Trenton, N. J., 1870 
Incorporated 1886 


AKES 
OST 
ODERN 


ANITARY 
CHOOL 
EATING 


Malleable Iron and Steel are our substantial stand-bys. 


Our makes more expensive than makes of other makers, but only 
for a time. 


Dealings are direct with the factory 


New Jersey School-Church Furniture Co. 
' JRENTON, N, J. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION: 








who are interested in absolutely sanitary equipment for their schools, embodying the 
most recent and approved ideas in construction and design, are urged to write for 


“Booklet A6” descriptive of our 


Sanitary 


TRADE MARK 





Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 


BLACKBOARDS 
We are the largest man- 
ufacturers in the World. 
Free Booklet A 10. 


New York. 
Boston. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and | 
Folding Chairs _ | 





American Steel 


Desks 


More permanent than your Building 





In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoont Boarp JOURNAL.” 





TRADE MARK 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
New 120 Page Catalog 
A116. Everything forthe 
Schoolroom. 
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school Furniture 


WE are very pleased to inform all of our old 
customers and everyone who is in want 
school furniture that we have a very large stock of 
both Standard and Faultless school desks, recitation 
seats, tablet arms, teacher’s desks and teacher's chairs 
at the present time, and can make very prompt ship- 
ments of any of these goods. It has been the abit of 
school furniture manufacturers not to carry t 
goods in stock, but to wait until after orders were re 
ceived before they were made up, causing the purchaser 
very serious delays and vexations, If you will SEND 
YOUR ORDERS TO US, we will guarantee that 
goods will be shipped on the receipt of the order. Ii 
necessary, we can have the order followed by wire 
tracer, insuring very prompt and early delivery. We 
will also meet any prices that our competitors may 
give you, quality of goods considered. 

you for the long and continued business 
that you have given us, we hope to receive your 
early, Yours truly, 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE Co, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Whatever Tends to Eliminate Noise in the School Room --- Where Quiet 
Is so Desirable -—is of Distinct Advantage. 


“Nonoise’ Seats Never Slam! 
Never Rattle! Never Screech! 


They are absolutely and permanently noiseless, the seat 
hinge having been designed with that particular point in 
mind. Though costing a trifle more to manufacture, the 
superiority of the ‘‘“NONOISE’’ hinge is so 
marked that we would not think of using 
anything else. 












Practically any school seat on the 
market can be doped up with vaseline or 
other lubricant so as to be comparatively 
free from noise for the time being; but 
‘‘NONOISE” desks and seats, from their 
very construction, are permanently so. 


In any school room equipped with 
‘“‘NONOISE”’ desks, neither the quiet of 
the study hour nor the interest of the reci- 
tation will be disturbed by slamming seats 
or creaking, screechy hinge action. Nor will 
the movements of the restless pupils longer 
annoy the more studious ones, because in a 
‘‘NONOISE”’ desk there are no loose working parts — nothing to rattle and make a noise every time 


the pupil shifts about in his seat. 


Every detail of the ‘‘NONOISE”’ 
desk shows the result of constant study 
to improve ---constant effort to keep just 
a little bit ahead of the other fellows. 
Better desks are not to be had at any price. 








Our prices are exceedingly low, as 
you will find if you will send us your 
specifications. 











What are you going to require? 





OUR FACTORIES AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


= THE A. H. ANDREWS COMPANY 


e 115-117 WABASH AVENUE. 
by wire 


ir orders NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
: Co 1161-1175 Broadway 673-681 Mission St. 508-512 First Ave. So. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoont Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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SAVE 75% ON YOUR 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR SCHOOLS 


THE PROGRESSIVE SYSTEM 


Manual Training, Sewing and Cooking taught by means of carefully graded, 
self-directive lessons, either with or without special teachers. We can save you 
from §0% to 75% of the usual cost of teaching these subjects, and give your 
pupils instruction of the highest special and general educational value. 

Louis A. Bacon, Director of Manual Training, Indianapolis Schools, and RoBERT 


W. Himeticx, Supervising Principal, Indianapolis Schools, have charge of our 
Educational Department. 








We also furnish all supplies and shop equipment for the work. 
Write us fully your needs and ask for estimate of cost. 


Industrial Education Company, I Indianapolis, Indiana 








Has it occurred to You 
that Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are 


WITHOUT A COMPETITOR? 
The fact that thousands are in use among leading Manual Training 
Schools, and approved by competent teachers encourages us to offer a 
Vise on trial free of charge. 
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You should write us 
for catalogs and 
prices 


me 
OQ 
O 


a mmeeell 
MUTT TT 


Standard and Special Tables and Cases for all classes of trades, 
and College and School equipment. Catalogue on application. 


, Hear our story on Vises and From factory to you. Factory prices. 
Made in two sizes, with and without stops. Benches before you join 


Two styles, iron jaws and all-steel jaws. one UAen custemets. | aa 4 oa excels in workmanship, material and 





Richards -Wilcox Manufacturing Co. | 
AURORA, ILL. You Do This--- 


be eta aie ae ew | Fill out the coupon below if you are interested or 

eee ye ARE Vs " | ‘ : : : 

M FN hehe t = aes in need of school supplies, furniture or materials 
NUAL : ier | «=| Manual Training, Sloyd, Benches, 


it Iii f | | of any kind. 
| amie ven hee aN % || | Tools and Supplies of All Kinds. | 


Cine Gnialeh Cock Cabinets eee vers | Send us copies of your official advertisements for 
Attractive. 





new buildings, furniture, equipment, etc. 


Arts and Crafts Supplies in large 
Variety. 


RE = =e We Will Do This--- 





We will place you in communication, without any 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE | charge, with the leading manufacturers and dealers 
EMPORIA, KANSAS | of the country, and ask them to submit quotations 


Ae eee aeeereee cee eee and catalogues, or samples. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


We are not interested in the sale of any goods 





1012 Constitution St., 











Mr. F. M. BRUCE, Emporia, Kansas, May 1, 1911 | of any kind and our recommendations will be 
School Board Journal, absolutely unbiased. 
129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 7 . . 
Dear 8} : | We are giving this service to many school board 
ear Sir: . ‘ . 
Enclosed please find $1.00 in payment of one year’s subscription secretaries and superintendents in all parts of the 
to the School Board Journal, beginning with the April issue, if country. 
you have any of that issue in stock. 
I take this opportunity to express my appreciation of the WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 
excellent journal which you are publishing. As an item of “news” titweskes Wie 
7 ‘ >» j pes i > , ‘ 7a ¢ yIVI -<O1rse 7 ‘ ’ ° 
rete = er re vn om ro eae are — a Lge: Publication Office, 3 East 14th St., 
1 “Current Educational Literature,” which aims to familiarize oael : 
; a ; : : 129 Michigan St. New York Cit 
our students with the best educational articles published in the ° x“ 
current educational magazines and to develop the habit of read- 
ing the best of the magazines published in the interest of the WM. GEO. BRUCE, Milwaukee, Wis. 
teaching profession. You will be pleased to learn that a large Dear Sir: —We are interested in aa a 
number of the young men who are taking this work under my 
direction and are intending to enter the field next year as prin- | and desire ©@talogues. 
cipals or superintendents have expressed their warm appreciation prices. 
of the value of your Journal to school administrative officers. : 
; Name___ ie a 
Very sincerely yours, 
A. MONROE STOWE. xe. = __.. State i 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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Manual Training Equipment 
ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 





14-16 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 









Roller 
Nut Vise, 
Continuous 
Screw, Rapid 
Action 





No. 155 Bench (Special) 


With locking devi d lly d Copper Workers’ Bench 
i ee eee ee Specially designed. Write for 
we REn pane Bonats drawers. Write for particulars posaey & 


Made of Selected White Maple particulars 
See “Red Book” 





Everything Necessary for Woodwork, Machine, Foundry, or Forge Shops 


rok nearly forty years we 
have been selling noth- 
ing but reliable goods. This 
policy has made the name 
ORR & LOCKETT a syno- 
nym for quality—a guaran- 
tee that the customer is 
getting ‘the best that money 


HE illustrations shown 

on this page are from 
our famous "RED BOOK”— 
the most complete catalog of 
Manual Training Supplies 
ever compiled. It is used 
by schools all over the 


can buy.” 


Our Manual Training 
Department is conducted on 
this same high standard. 
The goods we sell direct to 
schools are handled by us 
because we know that noth- 
ing better is to be had any- 
where. 


That is the reason we can 
refer you to any school in 
which we have placed our 
equipments. 


We can satisfy your 


needstoo. Letus hear from 
you. 





Well’s Motor Driven Lathe 


country in making up their 
lists of supplies, and is the 
recognized authority on the 
subject. 


It has been issued as the 
result of many years of ex- 
perience in the Manual 
Training field, during which 
time we have furnished 
more high grade equipments 
than any other concern in 
the business. 


Send for a copy of the 
“RED BOOK”— its free for 
the asking. 


For particulars see page 86 in “Red Book” Rural School One-Bench Equipment 


Domestic Science Table, Enameled Top. Write for Special Circular 


Described in our Domestic Science Catalog, 


the only one issued anywhere. Send for it. Crescent Jointer 


Full description in our “Red Book” 
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attached 
over any sink 
or basin 


The Board of Education of New York City 
have taken a firm stand against the common 
drinking cup, and Springfield Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountains are being installed. The work 
is already completed in many of the beautiful 
high schools. The Springfield Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountains are made in ten different styles 
and one will be sent on trial to any School 
Board or Superintendent in the country. For 
full particulars address 















SPRINGFIELD SANITARY 
FOUNTAIN CO., 






















DRINKING 


Chicopee, Mass. 








Complete ‘‘OLIVER?’’ Outfits 
MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Buy tools that are strictly up-to-date, accurate, quick adjust- 
ing, safe, efficient and durable. Made to stand up to the 
hard usage given equipment by boys. 


Benches and Vises 


for Manual Training Schools 


- OUR LINE 
Lathes 
Band Saws 
Surfacers 
Forges 
Hand Joiners 
Trimmers 
Saw Benches 
Grinders 
Boring Machines 


No. 60 “Oliver” Universal Saw Bench Etc. 9 Ete. 











The above machine is full universal and all the angles used in the 


business can be secured thru tilting of table and use of gauges. Carries 
both rip and cross-cut saw, 
either of which can be brought 
into cutting position while 
machine is in motion. 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘M’’ 
HoME OFFICE — 


Oliver Machinery Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Steel Screw Vise 











BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, 50 Church St. 
CHICAGO, Ist Nat’! Bank Bidz 
SEATTLE, Pacific Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 

W. Temple St. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.., 

Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 


2219 Grand Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Get our Catalog 





No. 60 “Oliver” (showing table tilted) 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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The Hamilton Gem “Positive’ Automatic Seat Action Closets 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
























Made in Twenty-five types— Every Seat a “Can’t Break,’’ and for Boys’ 
toilets are self-raising. Tanks either Enameled Iron or Wood — Bowls 
either Syphon Jet—Wash Down or Juvenile and Regular or Ventilated. 
We invite a test alongside of any other makes at any place and any water 
pressure from 1 to 500lbs. Cuts, Blue Prints and information mailed for 
the asking, and our shipments are prompt. Address all inquiries to School 


Dept. of 
The Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Hamilton Gem 
ee ee ee a Positive Type E-18 
MASTER BUILDERS OF QUALITY CLOSETS AND “CAN’T BREAK” SEATS 


Hamilton Gem 
Positive Type F-24 











If you are going to overhaul the Old School Building or 
build a new one, our catalogue on 


PLUMBING APPLIANCES 
FOR SCHOOLS 


and the 


WOLFF DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


catalogue, containing the latest designs of 
Sanitary Bubbling Cups, will be of inestima- 
ble value to you. They contain the most 
varied and extensive range of Plumbing 
Appliances for schools ever offered by any 
one manufacturer. Catalogues sent upon request. 








ESTABLISHED 1855 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. cous, won Oe 


2210-2212 Pine St. 


Manufacturers of MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 615 Northwestern Bldg. 
. ° KANSAS CITY, MO. . 1204 Scarritt Building 
Plumbing Goods Exclusively SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - Monadnock Building 
ee eS ee ee ee ee ee CLEVELAND, OHIO - Builders’ Exchange 
The only complete line made by any one firm WASHINGTON, D. C. - 327-328 Bond Building 
General Offices: Salesrooms: aii are 7 ae ane — 
: ° ° - - anchester ace 

) le S t, CHICAGO 111 N. Dearb » Ga IAG : 
601 to 627 West Lake Stree earborn Street, CHICAGO CINCINNATI OHIO— - - 506 Lyric Building 

TRENTON, N. J. DENVER, COLO. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE 








SCHOOL PLUMBING FIXTURES 


—including— 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS and COM- 
PLETE TOILET ROOM FIXTURES 


Send for Catalog and Information 








Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co. 


63-67 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Olsen School Wagon 


Built in Three Sizes 


Sanitary, Durable and Neat 


Write us for Prices and Freight 
Rates. 


C. J. OLSEN & SONS, Pittsboro, Ind. 


Special offer to School Board Journal Readers 
PRESTO SELF-FILLING GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


% size of Pen 
TO 0) 4) eee eee 
$1.00 


YOU SAVE $1.00 if you order now, only a limited number offered at this price. This Pen fills and cleans itself 
in a second. NO RUBBER SACKS TO ROT — no mechanism to get out of order; does not leak or blot. 
Wonderfully simple —simply wonderful. EVERY PEN FITTED WITH BEST QUALITY 14 KARAT GOLD 
NIB, IRIDIUM POINTED. Money returned if not fully satisfied. 


JOHN TERRY CO. (Manufacturers), 313-315 Broadway, New York 





As an advertisement 
($2.50 kind) for $1.00 only 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly — 
break the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines, 
They are not practical. 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Teachers yencies. 


it will 








PLACING 
The best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you 
locate them. We are in touch with several thousand. We will send 
AGEN CY you typewritten, bound reports upon candidates we recommend. 
eee eee These reports tell you regarding the candidate’s academic and pro- 
fessional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, 
FOR personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty 
em and popularity. Isn't this kind of service worth trying? Write us 
regarding your vacancies to-day. BUSINESS-MEN’'S CLEARING 
TEACH ERS HOUSE, Inc., Dept. 26, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Established eight years. 





CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 


Our sepelaity is to furnish good teachers for all de- 
partments of High School work. Your call will receive 
our prompt, personal attention. 
AGENCY E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
j 
r endeavor to supply competent teachers. 
No registration fee. 


Write THE MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 450 W. Uintah Street, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY 


Station C, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 





Conducted for efficiency only. Will 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


48 Van Buren St., 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. 


ALED 


CHICAGO 


He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers. 
us when you needthem. Send for circular. 


MANUAL ARTS SUREAU OF AMERICA 


THE NATIONAL CLEARING + °USE FOR MANUAL ARTS TEACHERS 


Furnishes free to school authorities, teach« rs and supervisors of DRAWING, MANUAL 
TRAINING and DOMESTIC ECON YY for Public and Private Schools, 
Normals, Colleges and Universities. Registration Free. 


1112 Sylvan Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Write to 





ROY L. DIMMITT, Manager. 








In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooLt Boarp JOURNAL.” 





















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ealls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC) 


623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients, 
ou want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.”’ 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 


C. J. Albert, 
5 Manager 





The OF BOSTON 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boylston Street, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 39 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 32,000 Positions Filled 28th YEAR 
We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies and for next year. 
Write us if available at the present time or in the fall of 1911. 
Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCULLOUGH A Successful School and College Bureau GEO. T. PALMER 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations. 
Competent teachers in demand, Registration fee 81.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD : s 2 : : : : CHICAGO 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Rooms 425-7 Exchange Bldg., Cor. 15th 

and Arapahoe Sts., Denver, Colo. «4 Eastern Office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


AN AGEN CW 

f vacz ies s : ike os 
you about them "Me ARTE auvectoreconimenda teacher 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 358 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


DO VYouU HBNow’ 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 
and learn what we can do for you. 

We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 
school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 





eH a es Se 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, indianapolis, Ind. 














B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 2ist YEA 


ee Se a eS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BL 








The Yates Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


624 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Sanitary Steel Lockers 
































(HESS) 
FOR 
Schools, Colleges, Gymnasia, 
Clubs, Etc. 
s We offer an exceptionally fine line of STEEL AND 
J EXPANDED METAL CLOTHES LOCKERS, for every 
4 use to which lockers may be put, in all sizes. 


The style and finish of our lockers are excellent in 
all ways. 

Our prices are as low as the prices asked for many 
inferior lockers, and such as to successfully meet the 





R competition of any lockers offered by others. 

We belong to no trust and have no trade or price agreement with 
" any one. 
- We offer our goods direct from factory to consumer, and can fully 
Y satisfy the most exacting requirements. Ask for our new booklet, the 
7 daintiest and most complete locker booklet yet issued. 
2 = oe a 
“| | HessWarming & Ventilating Co. 
ut 
ls, . 
es. 922 L. Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Sth 

| 

i | **McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 
“a 
her 
> 
Ve 
RK 





Students Chemical Desk 


Laboratory Furniture 


Including Physics,Chemistry, Biology, Physiography 
Makers also of Manual Training, Domestic Science 


and Seating Dekies College Bench Lantern 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 1911 W. has been designed and built to meet the demand 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. Kewaunee, Wis. for a high grade school lantern which is inter- 


changeable for Lantern slide, microscope, ver- 





tical, and opaque projection. 

It is backed by the McIntosh guarantee, 
and 35 years’ experience (we build nothing but 
Lanterns). 

We have a fine line of educational slides for 


Domestic Science Tables | | sale and rent. 





ROWE’S 
Handy Filing Cabinets 





es We have a little booklet ‘Projection Point- 
Manual Training Benches ers” which is sent on request. Our catalog is 


Drawing Tables | free—write for it. 


McINTOSH éoémpany '°°™ 


427 ATLAS BLOCK CHICAGO 





Rapid Acting Vises 
Machinist’s Vises 
Special Wood Work 











| HEADQUARTERS 
D j & LO ak & One or Thousand High Grade 

Made and Filled ; 
Rowe’s Handy Filing Cabinet for Cata- Henry Rowe Mfg. Co. | WALTER E. DUNN, The Dipl Mon School Desks and Opera Chairs 


logues, Cuts, Drawings, Blue Prints, NEWAYGO, MICH. 203 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. Good Service es Right Prices 


I Pol , Supplies, etc. 
ausmemaitniianaial W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JoURNAL.” 80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Write for Catalogue 
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McCONNELL’S MAPS 


The Series consists of the following Maps, Continents, Etc. 
Size, 40x 58 INCHES 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE EUROPE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE ASIA 
NORTH AMERICA AFRICA 
SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO MERCATOR’'S WORLD 


Any of the al-ove in single case, $2.00; on common rollers, $1.00 
STATE MAPS 


Size, 40 x 58 INCHES 
NEW ENGLAND STATES WISCONSIN 
OHIO MINNESOTA 
NEW JERSEY INDIANA 
DELAWARE ARKANSAS 
GEORGIA TEXAS 
MICHIGAN CALIFORNIA AND NEVADA 
ILLINOIS MISSOURI 


Any of the above in single case, $3.00; on common rollers, $2.00 
STATE MAPS 


Size, 58 x 40 INCHES 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MARYLAND 


IOWA 

NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA COLORADO 
KANSAS NEW YORK 


Any of the above in single case, $3.00; on common rollers, $2.00 © 


LASSICAL MAPS, ETC. 

Size, 58x 40 INCHES 

ROMAN WORLD 

JOURNEYS OF ST. PAUL 
EASTERN & W. HEMISPHERES 


Size, 40x 58 INCHES 
ANCIENT GREECE 
ANCIENT ITALY 
BRITISH ISLES 
PALESTINE 


Any 6f thie above in single case, $3.00; on common rollers, $2.00 
Thé@ first number is the size from east to west 


Set of 10 Maps in Hard wood Spring F Roller Case, $14.00 
Set of 8 Maps 11.00 
Set of 6 Maps in i . > 7 9.00 
Set of 4 Maps in - ” a . 6.50 


All the maps are mounted on cloth. We pay the freight on 8 maps or more. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market St. - - Philadelphia, Pa. 





Our Gatalog 


The largest and most 
complete of any house 
in this line of business 
is yours for the asking. 
We are headquar- 
ters for School Libra- 
ries and all school 
room necessities. 
Write us for prices on 
any items desired. 





“THE LAWTON DUPLICATOR”’ 


The most reliable and substantial 


Copying apparatusever made. Reliabil- 
ity, simplicity and cheapness combined. 
Absolutely perfect reproductions of the 
manuscript from an original written with 
a common pen, and the result shows all 
the careless freedom of the ordinary 
handwriting. 

An original written on ordinary paper 
can be reproduced 150 times, 5 colors at 
once if desired, 75 copies from a type- 
written original. The ink is absorbed 


Liberal proposition 
to live representatives. in 36 hours, doing away with the wash- 
ing that has been the greatest drawback 


elas ate tecinacatenes eaticseats to the Hektograph. Invaluable to 
teachers in making copies of examination 
apers, music, etc. Special to teachers. 
ention this magazine and a special discount of 
15% will be allowed for any goods purchased 
before Aug. ist. 


The HEKTOGRAPH MGH. & DUP. CO. 


431 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
42 ee ST., N. Y. CITY 


Union School Furnishing Co, 
1028-36 W. Yan Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WANTED— PAPERS 


We will pay for clean, complete copies of the School Board Journal: 
1910—March 





; 10 cents 
1907—February, May 20 cents 
1906— April 20 cents 
1905— April, Sencember, Octwher 20 cents 
1904—January, February, March, April 25 cents 
1904—May , : : j 40 cents 
1993—September 30 cents 


Mail to American School mooi Jeoraal Milwaukee, Wis. 








MARBLELOID-SANITAS FIRE-PROOF FLOORING 


THE 


IDEAL FLOORING 


FOR 
School Buildings 





A permanent, Sanitary, Artistic Floor Covering, absolutely Fire-Proof, 


Germ-Proof and practically Wear-Proof. 


Laid plastic upon new or old wood or concrete foundation as a floor, 
sanitary covered base or wainscot forming a monolithic body, with a fine- 
grained smooth surface. Elastic to the tread, not slippery, noiseless. 


Assures hygienic conditions. 


Pleasing in appearance—made in any color or combinations of color. 
Extensively used in Corridors, Toilets, Class Rooms, etc., of school 
buildings. Standard of specilication for public schools by the Board of 
Education of New York City. Among other schools where this —- is 


installed are the following: 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Franciscan Sisters’ School, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill. N.Y. 
lane Street Public School, Newark, 


Public School No. 29, College Point, N. Y. 
Public School No. 44, Rockaway Beach, 


Manual ‘Training High School, Brooklyn, 

St. John's College, Brooklyn, 7 wT 

Bennett School, Millbrook, N. 

Cliffside Park Public School, Cliffside Park, 

Ridgefield Park Public School, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J. 

—T Park Public School, Palisade Park, 


J 
— Public School No. 3, Carlstadt, 


George School, Newton, Pa. 
Fairfield School, Woodbridge, N. J. 

Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 
Honesdale High School, Honesdale, N. Y. 
none Public School No. 9, Hoboken, 


Scottsdale High School, Scottsdale, Pa. 
— School No. 1, Weehawken, 


Brooksville School No. 2, Portchester, N. Y. 

Coytesville Public School No. 3, Coytes- 
ville, N J 

McKenzie School, Carlton Hill, N. J. 

Congrey snaceegient Seminary, New York, 


N. Y. 
Miss Chapin’s School, New York, N. Y. 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Puplice School No. 1, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Public School No. 3, Grantwood, N. J. 


Samples and Estimates furnished at all times. Write for full particulars. 


MANUFACTURED AND INSTALLED SOLELY BY 


The. Marbleloid Company 


Broadway and 34th Street 


Manual 
training in- 
structors who 
know CRES- 
CENT machines, 
are well pleased 
with them. CRES- 
CENT Motor Driv- 
en Machines are es- 
pecially popular. 
Send today for our cat- 
alog of Band Saws, Saw 
Tables, Planers, Borers, 
Shapers, Swing Saws, 
Planers and Matchers, Var- 
iety Woodworkers, Disk 
Grinders. 

Investigate the merits of 
the CRESCENT line before you 
place an order. 


The Crescent Machine Co, 
No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 





Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 









MALT TONICS, 
and PORTER 


...lmperial Mineral Waters... 


FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


NEW YORK CITY 


Equip Your School with 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working 
Machines 


They are practical 
and are built for hard 
every-day factory 
use, where they 
are giving entire 
Satisfaction. 





week ure and Delicious... 


HEALTH BEERS 


STOCK ALES 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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HAMRICK-TOBEY 


SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by any child. 


(Gee san 


No. 2 for Recessed W all Basin 


No. 2 for Common Sink 


They regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 

They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 

Thirty days’ trial, free. 


No. 3. Closes automatically 


S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 





Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered with. 
Will withstand the roughest wear of the roughest 


schoolboy. 
THE GEM FAUCET 


is the only one on the market which can be adjusted 
to give a uniform flow at any pressure. A simple 
set screw in the cup gives any flow desired. 


ADJUSTABLE 


to any fixture is the great advantage of our Faucets. 
Simply unscrew the old faucet and screw on. 

We make them for Sinks, Lavatories, Water 
Coolers. Anything fitted with running water. 





















THE GEM 


answers the purpose 
of ordinary faucet 
and drinking foun- 
tain by swinging 
joint to turn down. 





Generous column of 
Bubbling W ater in- 
sures cleanliness. 


Porcelain tops, non- 
squirting, furnished 
as desired. 


Write for circulars and prices. Special prices to 
School Boards for quantity orders. 








M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please 
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A GHAIN IS A PLAYTHING 


A chain on a school closet is 
always an invitation to mischief. 
A school boy is most interested in 
pulling it wher he can pull it off, 
or swing it out of reach. 


Careless and mischievous child- 
ren cannot make trouble with Clow 
Automatic closets. They are boy 
proof. 


And they do not depend for their 
Operation upon the well meaning 
but careless child. They do his 
thinking for him—they flush auto- 
matically,and always economically. 


They are thrifty about the use of 
water — admitting just enough to 
flush the bowl and no more. 


Save Money as Well as Trouble 


The importance of this economy 
in the use of water is demonstrated 
by the fact that actual test shows a 
saving of 50% in water taxes over 
the ordinary type of closet. 


AND HOW THEY LAST? 
Clow closets are made of Adamantose 


ware. This means that they are strong as 
oe iron, cannot craze, and are non-absorbent 


= and unstainable. 
Clow Cymric Automatic 


Equal care is devoted to the material 
(Madden's Patent) 


and construction of the seats. They 
neither warp, crack nor split. 


For schools, office buildings, and public institutions--for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable—"The Clow Automatic” is the only closet that 
will give entire satisfaction. Whether your equipment is large or small, you 
eannot afford to be without Clow automatic closets — the only closets that are 
automatic—the closets that save you water taxes—that do not get out of order. 


CLOW BUBBLING 
FOUNTAINS 


FOR = 


SCHOOLS 


DRINKING WATER 
CLEAN 
COOL 
REFRESHING 


SEND FOR BUBBLING CUP oor 
CATALOGUE —16 


JAMES B. GLOW & SONS 


Manufacturers of Sanitary School Fixtures, Including the 
Celebrated Clow Automatic Closets (Madden’s Patent) 


Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 
WORKS: Chicago, Coshocton, and Newcomerstown, Ohio 








BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


Minneapolis Seattle 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 


New York 
Atlanta 


Milwaukee 
Havana 
Kansas City 


mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 





































SILEN 


The 


Strongest Desk 
EVER 
MANUFACTURED 


NEVER AFFILIATED 
WITH ANY 
COMBINATION OR TRUST. 


AN IMPORTANT ALTHOUGH SEEMINGLY 
INSIGNIFICANT PROBLEM— 
INKWELLS 


* SUPERIOR” 


Pat. Dec. 12, 06 

Pat, Jan, 19, '07 

Pat, Claims allowed 

This device is second to none on 
the market. High-class in every 
respect. Costs more—worth it many 
times. Testimonials from users 


Our latest creation revolutionizes 
the bottle well with stopper. We have 
substituted a bright metal slide that 
can not be detached and carried away 
or lost by pupil. Can not stain desk or 
smear papers like stoppers. 


ECONOMICAL, as it outwears many 
of any other make. 


WE HANDLE THE CELEBRATED BARBOUR TABLET INKS— 
ON THE MARKET FOR 20 YEARS. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


| 
show it to be by far the most | 
| 


U. S. Inkwell Co. Inc. 


Evansville, Ind. Des Moines, la. 


MOORE SCHOOL SEATING 


Holds a unique position because of its 
quality, prestige and healthful design 


Our line includes assembly room chairs, adjustable 
and stationary pupils’ desks, teachers’ desks, chairs and 
general school supplies. When you are in the market, 
let us demonstrate that “MOORE QUALITY” is the best 
for materials, design and workmanship. A postal will 
bring descriptive literature and prices. Address: 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mo. 


School Soand Jounal 













In writing to advertisers please 


T GIANT 


ANITARY 
SIMPLE 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
STRONG 


FULLY 


GUARANTEED 
FOR 
TWENTY 
YEARS 


THE 


SCHOOL DESK 


THAT IS ABSOLUTELY 
SANITARY 





PETER & VOLAZ, sninatow weiauts, i. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 





Squires No. 2 Inkwell 
Squires No. 8 Inkwell 
Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 


than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size ho!s as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 

Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
144 to 244 inchesin diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 

See last month's journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELLCO., - - - _ Pittsburg, Pa. 
| WHY 





do you buy a clumsy, projecting, dust catcher with a losable and unprotected 
bottle for an Inkwell, when a neat, flush with desk, all steel well, with a steel 


protected bottle that can’t be removed by the pupil, can be had for LESS MONEY ? 
THE 


* 


TEEL INKWELL 


Opens and closes noiselessly. 

Nothing to slam or lose. 

Air tight—easily fitted and cleaned. 

Flush with desk — allows uniformity. 

Under plate furnished with large or 
narrow opening as desired. 

The only well made that will cover 
any opening from 1% inch to 4inches 
and give a neat, flush with desk job. 

7. We have just what you want. Let 

us show you. It has no superior. 


ASK WHOLESALER AND DESK MFGR. FOR THEM 
THE AMERICAN INKWELL CoO. 
Adrian, Minn. 

Price $1.00 per doz.—Blued or Nick- 
eled—Liberal discount 


AMERICAN S&S 










Fe FE SP P> 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 




















THE 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MADISON :: WISCONSIN 


WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 





Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 
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[* there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 


HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIGHT 


The Most Charming Island Water Trip 
on the American Continent. 


The Palace Steamers 


“ROBERT FULTON” and “ALBANY” 
of the Hudson River Day Line 


DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 


Leave New York, Desbrosses St., 8:40 A. M. 
New York, West 42d St., N. R., 9 00 A. M 
New York, West 129th St, N. R., 9:20 A. M. 
Albany, Hamilton St.., 8:30 A. M. 


THE ATTRACTIVE ROUTE FOR SUMMER PLEASURE 
TRAVEL TO AND FROM 


The Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River, 
The Catskill Mountains, 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks, 
Hotel Champlain and the North. 
Niagara Falls and the West. 


TICKETS VIA DAY LINE AREON SALE 
AT ALL OFFICES 











A trip on one of these famous steamers 
on the noblest stream in the country of- 
fers rare attractions. They are fitted up 
in the most elegant style, exclusively for 
passengers. Their great speed, fine orches- 
tras, spacious saloons, private parlors, and 
luxurious accommodations in every respect 
render them unexcelled. Handsomely ap- 
pointed dining rooms, with superior service, 
are on the main deck, affording an uninter- 
rupted view of the magnificent scenery for 
which the Hudson is renowned. 

Nots.—All first-class tickets reading over 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. and West Shore R. R., between New 
York and Albany, in either direction, are 
good for passage on these steamers, thus 
affording tourists an unequaled opportunity 
of viewing the magnificent scenery of the 
Hudson by daylight. 

Send 6 cents for copy of 
‘Summer Excursion Book.” 


F. B. HIBBARD, EK. E. OLCOTT, 
Gen'l Passenger Agent Gen'l Manager 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


A 233-235 Market St., 
CHICAGO 









charge 


screwed into 


ched to these 


A plug atta 
wires may be 
any lamp socket to 


batteries. 


Four 
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program 














In ter changeable 
switchboard that will 
ring any bell on any 


Diagram and cut showing simplicity of complete installation of Master Clock, Program Machine, 
Secondaries and bells, operating on one battery, and showing complete charging outfit. 


Style No. 1. 





Style No. 2. 


Second- 
famnithed i 8" furnished 
dials from 8 - 2. cae 
inches to 14 V2.4, oF fn- 
inches. All ishes. Dials 8 


secon d- 
aries are con- 
nected in se- 
ries, not over 
six on each 
circuit. 


inches to 24 
inches. 

Also in spun 
metal finished 
in brass, 
bronze or 


black. 





















































program from pro- 
gram machine, or all 
bells together, sepa- 
rately or by programs 
independent of pro- 
gram machine. 



















one minute interval 
machine with re- 
lays for each pro- 
gram. The height 
of cylinder and 
parts may be varied 


















AA. Battery wires for 
all circuits. 







| B. Common battery 


‘ to operate any num- ~ & wire to program ma- 
Rectifier for Twelve Volt 10." of programs. Ca Net chine, master winding and clock relay cir- 
Charging Storage The machine is 60 beat master clock | cuits. 

Battery Battery, -—“*ctuated by mag- Regulator that closes | C. Battery wires for all bells. 

from A. C. secondary clocks. all circuits, 1—B. Master Clock winding circuit. 


2—2. Program machine circuit. 


3--3. Two bells operating on two programs and (3’3’) same bells operating through push button board. 
Any number of bells may be connected in this way, and operated from the one battery shown, provi- 
ded the bells are wound to proper resistance. 


4—4. Clock relay circuit. 


5—5. Secondary clock circuit consisting of not over six secondary clocks in series. 


The circuits are 
connected in multiple to operate from one battery. 


Above shows complete source of power for entire system and charging outfit to renew strength of 
battery. It consists of one Storage Battery, 12 volt strength, 40 or 60 ampere hour capacity; Rectifier 
for charging from Alternating Current (not needed if Direct Current is available): Dead beat voltmeter, 
o-30 always in circuit to read condition of battery at all times, and Lamp Resistance for charging. This 
one battery furnishes current for all circuits, ringing any number of bells, wound to a resistance of 30 
to 60 ohms and operating any number of secondaries on circuits of six each. 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., WAYNESBORO, PA. 


Branch Office for Northern, Central and Southern States: 
R. W. PALTRIDGE & Co., 
112 N. La Salle Street, - ~ CHICAGO 


Branch Office for Pacific Coast and Far Western States : 
Cc. E. COOK ELEC. CO., 
298 North Ave., - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 













The only sewed Eraser made, It is made en- 
tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positivel 
is cod et It is imitated but not 

tis 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
Write for my catalog. It describes and shows 
prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house, 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


Supplies and Furniture for Schools 
and Colleges 





GET OUR PRICES ON 


School Furniture and Supplies 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 


trustworthy quality. 


We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD Catala CASES, DIOTION ARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC 


From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, WIS. | 


VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK 




















in Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART — 


Cr: = Water Goteve were suns etatasted ond 

designed for educational work, unequalled for oni he have 
been more widely adopted by eabad Oe ol aan eee 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. pln gen ode meet the ss 
‘of every both in variety of assortments 

what your school requires. 
Write for beautiful souvenl 
together with many other art work 


Address 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springtield, Massachusetts 
Boston NewYork Philadeiphia Atlanta San Francisce 


CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


ir cat ‘sent free) describing these colors 
A aaterals car nearest office 





| BE e KICKE If you are not receiving the School Board Journal 
regularly, just notify the Circulation Department, 

by postal or letter. Errors will occur and it is the publisher’s purpose 

to have them corrected promptly. 

In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoon Boarp Journat.” 


All shipments made promptly- 
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Primer- - 25c. 
First Book, 30c. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Boston New York 


The National Reputation of 
THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


IS DUE TO ITS SUPERIOR QUALITIES THAT HAVE BEEN 


WELL-PROVED IN THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


A splendid series --- fresh, vigorous, and thoroughly 

up-to-date in its accordance with the now popular. 
idea of the importance of psychology in the teaching of 
music. The child learns to think music, not merely 
to think sounds. 

The books contain an abundance of attractive 
songs ---such as children love to sing --- gathered from 
all over the world. They also provide material for 
thorough drill and for the study of musical elements. It 
is a complete, accurately graded system for study and 
recreation. 


Second Book - - - 40c. 
Alternate Third Book, 50c. 
Fourth Book (For High Schools) - 75c. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Winslow’s Geography Readers 


are characterized by a prominent State Supervisor as follows: 


“A thoughtful reading of the Winslow Geog- 
raphy Readers in connection with the study 
of geography will afford an excellent knowl- 
edge of the leading countries of the world. 
The books have good political and relief maps, 
thus making them practical as a basis for geog- 
raphy work. The fact that the style and dic- 
tion is such as may be appropriate for children 
in the lower grades affords for the books a 
field not covered by any other geographical 
readers. The books have my hearty commen- 
dation.” 


These voces occupy a middle ground between the regular text-books 


and the ordinary reader. 


Adopted May 26 by Providence, Rhode Island, as 
BASAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Their statistics are based on the census of 1910. 


Voll. The Earth and Its — ak $ .50 
were The United States: c.:1c................. 50 
Vol III. Our American Neighbors . seecxeigsentt sa 
NOU ic ccscsietschssindss onnorciosie iiieesotn 90 


Vol. V. Distant Countries... . z 50 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention 
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The Indiana State Board of Schoolbook Com- 
missioners at their meeting May 15, 1911, after a 
contest extending over two years and entered by 
every publisher of school geographies, adopted for 
use in all the schools of Indiana for a period of five 
years 


Frye’s Leading Facts 
of Geography 


No other textbooks in geography are author- 
ized for use in the Indiana schools. 

Frye’s Geographies were first adopted in In- 
diana in 1899. 


GINN and COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., 
CHICAGO. 





~ MILWAUKEE 


on 


JUNE 6th, 1911 





adopted for exclusive use for a period of five years 


The Tarr & McMurry New Geographies 





Other cities using these books are 


New York Ithaca Providence, R. I. 
Albany Jersey City Seattle 
Baltimore New Haven Tacoma 
Buffalo Olean Troy 

Hartford Philadelphia 

Boston St. Paul 


In addition to these, the State of ARIZONA has recently adopted 
the books. 
A new edition of the books containing all 1910 census returns will 
soon be issued from the press. 
A new Wisconsin Supplement is to be ready for fall distribution. 
We shall be glad to send descriptive circulars of these Geographies. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Avenue and Twenty-fifth St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“ScHOOL Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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GETTING TOGETHER. 


The growing introduction of serviceable and hygienic school equipment is one of the healthy symptoms 
of American school administration. 
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THE COST OF HOLIDAYS. 

The immense loss caused by, holidays granted 
during the school term is rarely appreciated by 
school authorities. Teachers and principals are 
apt only to consider the relaxation from duty 
and the pleasure afforded by a free day, and 
few school board members will think sufficiently 
of the matter to inquire into the cost in dollars 
and cents to the schools. 


A very pertinent discussion of this thought- 
less waste of school funds appeared recently 
in the Providence (R. I.) Bulletin. The school 
board closed the schools on the Monday pre- 
ceding Decoration Day so that the children 
might enjoy a day of field sports. 

“The school committee, by resolution last Fri- 
day evening, virtually appropriated five thou- 
sand dollars for today’s baseball and other rec- 
reation for the school children. The most ardent 
lover of the national game could hardly ask 
for greater liberality on the part of the legis- 
lators of the school department, considering 
that the departmental deficit after the May 
bills are paid, will be about ten thousand dol- 
lars. 


“The public schools of the city cost nearly 
a million dollars a year, or about five thousand 
dollars a day, if the expense is divided between 
the days included in the regular terms. The 
expense for today and tomorrow will, therefore, 
be about ten thousand dollars. In the way of 
returns for tomorrow there will be the value of 
the patriotic instruction of the occasion—valua- 
ble beyond money appraisement, certainly. As 
returns for today we have—what? Some of the 
official advocates of the holiday should answer. 
Five thousand dollars was not openly, frankly 
appropriated, of course, for baseball and play to- 
day, but that is what it amounts to. 


“Session days are the productive ones for the 
school department. Every holiday involves a 
certain continued expense and must be justified, 
if at all, by the returns. If closing the schools 
today was worth five thousand dollars, well and 
good. But the only reason that developed at 
last Friday’s board meeting, as appeared from 
the report of the meeting, was that voiced by 
Committeeman William 8S. Edwards, who is 
reported as saying: “The children will now have 
the opportunity of not only paying a tribute to 
the dead soldiers on Tuesday, but they can go 
out on Monday and pay a tribute to the dead 
ball players.” This reasoning appealed to the 
members sufficiently so that they at once passed 
the resolution for a double holiday—practically 
four days vacation. 


“The testimony of many school reports is that 
the increased number of school holidays is a 
growing evil. Time is an important element in 
the brief school life of the pupil. It enters into 
the problems of retardation, superficial work, 
brain cramming and per capita costs. Still 
most of the holidays are defensible from one 
point or another. Today happens to be one that 
is not. In advocacy of closing the schools today 
the members of the Providence school com- 
mittee may have reasoned that the instruction 
would be practically valueless because of the 
fact that the day is preceded by two holidays 
and followed by one. It is poor testimony to the 
efficiency of the teachers if this is so. It is a 
mere assumption and probably not a wholly sin- 
cere one. Others may have considered that the 
detached day of school spoils the opportunity 
for a favored few of the teachers and pupils 
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to enjoy a four days’ week-end trip out of town. 
This argument is more honest than the other 
but weaker still, for the loss of instruction is 
suffered by all. 


“Certainly there would be some returns if the 
class work went on today. The course of the 
committee lacks justification. It is “poor busi- 
ness.” It is not “scientific economy.” It makes 
the cheese parings necessary in some directions 
in school work seem futile. The wasted expense 
would educate nearly two hundred children for 
a year at the average cost.” 


ADJUSTABLE DESKS. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, in an inquiry 
on health conditions in American schools, 
has touched on the use of adjustable desks in 
the elementary schools. The foundation limited 
its study to 758 largest cities in the country 
and found that nearly one-half have introduced 
adjustable desks to a considerable extent. The 
following table shows the number of cities where 
adjustable desks are in use and the per cent 
which these are of the entire number reporting: 


Number Having Per Cent Hav- 


Division. Adj. Desks. ing Adj. Desks. 
North Atlantic .....213 69 
South Atlantic ..... 12 27 
South Central ..... 18 27 
North Central ..... 92 32 
Western ........... 2 44 
United States ...... 358 47 


It will be noted that the largest percentage 
of states using adjustable desks is in the North 
Atlantic section of the country. The North 
Central states show up poorly as compared to 
the other Western states. 

Adjustable desks are not beneficial unless they 
are frequently fitted to the children by whom 
they are occupied. The following table, which 


shows the frequency of adjustment, is interest- 
ing. 
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The New York Charter. 

The school section of the proposed charter 
for New York City continues to attract con- 
siderable attention from the school officials. 
In commenting on it recently, in a public ad- 
dress, Dr. Wm. H. Maxwell said: 


“Our public school system in this city is 
confronted by a great peril. Our mayor has 
caused to be laid before the legislature a new 
city charter. This charter contains an educa- 
tional chapter which resolutely turns its back 
upon the best educational experience of the last 
hundred years. It provides for a paid board 
of education instead of the voluntary service 
that has brought numbers of our foremost citi- 
zens to work for the public schools. It provides 
that this paid board of education shall be sub- 
ject in all things to a purely political board of 
estimate and apportionment. It removes from 
professional teachers every vestige of initiative 
which they now possess to control educational 





W. M. DAVIDSON, LL. D. 
Superintendent of Schools-elect, Washington, D. C. 


reforms, though it may be truly said that every 
educational reform has originated with those 
who have made teaching the business of their 
lives. And yet, I do not feel alarmed, because 
I know that the people who are always sound at 
heart, will not permit the schools, that are 
theirs, to be permanently disabled. For a time, 
it may be, we shall have to make a desperate 
fight to hold the ground we have gained, but I 
have no fear for the final issue.” 


Supt. R. I. White of Rockford, Ill., has be- 
gun a movement to make the local high school 
more efficient and of greater benefit to those 
who do not continue their education by going 
to college. Less than one-fifth of all the stu- 
dents graduating from the school do not enter 
immediately upon their life work. The insti- 
tution should, therefore, primarily be a finish- 
ing school, and without discontinuing its col- 
lege preparatory courses, should give more at- 
tention to the immediate needs of the ma- 
jority of its students. Mr. White will recom- 
mend to the board a revision of the courses of 
study based upon a study of local needs and 
upon other schools. 


While no final action has been taken, it is 
practically assured that the all-year schools will 
be made permanent in the city of Cleveland. 
Supt. W. H. Elson has modified his original 
plan, to include in the fourth or summer term, 
only children who are behind their grades two 
years. 





At San Francisco. 
First Pedagog: You can always tell a Boston 
teacher. 


Second Pedagog: Yes; but you can never tell 
her much. 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS AND OUR PROBLEM 


By FRANK H. SELDEN, State Normal School, Valley City, N. D. 


Always in search of the best, never satisfied 
with the present, the patriotic American does 
not hesitate to go anywhere for information or 
suggestions that promise assistance in making 
or keeping this nation in the lead. It was 
necessary for someone only to hint that another 
nation was likely to surpass us in certain lines 
of school work to start a series of pilgrimages 
to that foreign land in quest of those better 
things in education. As we look upon the ac- 
cumulation of reports, some public, some pri- 
vate, that have resulted from these pilgrimages 
we can scarce help believing that something 
awful is in store for our beloved land if we do 
not at once move some of those German schools 
bodily over the sea and fill them with Ameri- 
can boys. 

Just how all this began is difficult to de- 
termine. Perhaps now it does not matter. Cer- 
tainly, if we can pause long enough to get our 
bearings and determine our present duty, we 
will have accomplished much. To accomplish 
this, let us refuse to theorize, and devote our 
attention to some facts from a different source 
than those usually supplied in the discussion of 
this great problem in education. 

A Question of Mechanical Efficiency. 

As this is, in the end, a question of com- 
mercial or mechanical efficiency we may reason- 
ably expect to find some very definite data to 
guide us in our conclusions. We may not treat 
a matter so definitely in the realm of the exact 
with hearsay testimony or the generalizations 
of the mind that has been schooled largely by 
reading fiction. Neither can we grant the claim 
of immunity from criticism because of pro- 
fessional courtesy. The world of business, 
though possessing much of the higher ideals of 
human relations is, nevertheless, run on what is, 
rather than what might be, and when we wish 
to develop a school to increase the efficiency in 
the industrial world of the rising generation 
we must be very careful to deal with what is, 
rather than what seems to be, because of careless 
or incompetent conclusions. 

It is not necessary to take space to repeat 
the many variously-worded statements so often 
met with, all of which may be fairly summed 
up in the one sentence, that Germany is getting 
the markets of the world away from us and 
this is the result of Germany’s schools that 
train a superior body of workers for her in- 
dustries. This statement readily divides into 
two parts, the getting of the world’s trade and 
the means by which it is accomplished, or 
superior German schools. 


Casual Statements Have Passed as Authority. 

As I have read report after report and article 
after article by those usually credited with care 
in their statements I have been quite amazed 
at the reckless manner in which casual state- 
ments or mere guesses have been passed along 
until they have been clothed with all the au- 
thority of carefully established facts. Where 
did the notion come from that Germany is 
getting the markets away from us? Who first 
said so, and on what authority? A glance at 
“Uncle Sam’s Almanac,” the Annual Report 
of Commerce and Navigation, does not tell any 
such thing, nor even hint at any such conclu- 
sion. Why, our exports of manufactures are 
growing so rapidly that unless something un- 
usual is to happen we will soon not only be the 
leading nation of the world in the export of 
manufactures, but literally dominate the 
world’s markets. Look for a moment at these 
figures: In 1820 we exported 2,925,165 dollars 
worth of manufactures ready for consumption. 
The figures for subsequent years are: 1850, 17,- 








162,206 dollars worth; 1870, 56,329,137 dollars 
worth; 1890, 132,527,050 dollars worth; 1900, 
331,995,684 dollars worth; 1908, 489,469,958 dol- 
lars worth; 1910, —— dollars worth. 
Add to this about one-half as much more of 
articles on which we have done as much of the 
work as we find profitable and we have an even 
stronger showing. 


Another Item of Exports. 

There is another item to be added to our total 
exports of manufactured articles that usually 
is entirely overlooked. We are apt to think 
of all farm products as the very beginnings of 
raw materials. This was no doubt true when 
the grain grew almost unaided by cultivation 
and the dairy and meat products were taken 
from the roving herd. But today the wheat 
and corn, the butter and beef, is largely the 
last product of a co-operation in production 
which begins in the iron mine and the coal 
mine as well as in the field. Could we but see 
the millions of wheels that turn as a part of 
one gigantic machine to grind out the corn and 
wheat from the soil, we would not wonder that 
we do not have to go to the ends of the earth 
to gain a competence by selling manufactures. 

From your own experience and knowledge of 
affairs calculate the amount of iron and steel 
and wood in the shape of agricultural machin- 
ery, and the machinery with which the agri- 
cultural machinery is made, to produce an av- 
erage farm crop. To think that the load of 
wheat represents a gift from the soil, or even 
a large percentage of it, is to overlook our mod- 
ern methods of production. , 

Therefore, when we ship our cargoes of 
wheat and meat we are shipping the produce 
of the thousands of factories and shops, from 
the blacksmith shop where the farmer gets his 
horseshoeing to the great farm implement fac- 
tories and railroad shops that supply him with 
engines, machinery and transportation. 

As American farmers use much more ma- 
chinery in their work than those of any other 
country a larger percentage of our agricultural 
exports should be credited to our manufacturers 
than should those of any other country. Just 
how large a percentage of the total of about 
450,000,000 dollars should thus be credited can- 
not be determined. To know that a great amount 
of capital and a large number of employes are 
interested in the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery is but a partial estimate, for even 
a larger number of men and a greater amount 
of capital is used in supplying machinery and 
materials for these agricultural machinery 
plants. 





Is Germany Flooding This Country? 

But someone says, Germany is flooding this 
country with her manufactures. Perhaps, and 
perhaps not. Nearly every one finds it really 
profitable to purchase something of his neigh- 
bor and it does not seem out of place for us 
to buy of Germany. Better not set down the 
deal as unfavorable until going carefully over 
the bargain and making certain just how it is 
made and who is getting the larger benefit. 
What do you see about you that bears the 
“Made in Germany” mark? Scissors, pocket 
knives, fancy articles, cheap jewelry, picture 
posteards, dolls, ete., and occasionally some 
larger and more pretentious article, but the 
list as you would make it from your own ob- 
servation would not differ greatly from the 
list found in the government reports. 

Most of the articles are imported in such 
small quantities as not to be worthy of con- 
sideration. Compared with our totals in in- 
dustrial life they may well be likened to 


neighborly house-wives occasionally exchang- 
ing a pie or cake or helping one another out 
with a tin of biscuit. 

One of our large items is books, maps and 
printed matter, about one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars worth a year. Were this all in pic- 
ture postcards it would be about three per cap- 
ita. This ought not to worry us. About one- 
half as much in value of bronzes, one-fourth 
of a cent per capita of buttons and about one- 
half a cent per capita of clocks and watches. 
In china, porcelain, parian and bisque ware we 
import less than four cents worth per capita. 
In iron and steel and manufactures of, the to- 
tal amounts to something less than six cents 
per capita, including less than two cents per 
capita of cutlery. 


This Is a Large Country. 


We must keep in mind that this is a large 
country and that we have many foreigners 
among us who still retain their prejudices for 
things made in the fatherland, also that many 
of our merchants import articles not because 
they are better, but to cater to the never-ceas- 
ing call for variety or something that bears the 
mark of having been brought from a great dis- 
tance. 


The Competitive Imports Are Few. 

Eliminate from our imports from Germany 
such items as these and those in which she has 
a special advantage because of raw material 
and the total dwindles to insignificance. Take 
away also those of a nature that we do not care 
to make and the remainder diminishes almost to 
the vanishing point. What Germany is actually 
selling us in many lines is well illustrated by 
a statement made by the head of the purchas- 
ing department of one of our very largest firms 
selling tools and machinery for a great variety 
of purposes. Their trade extends to every 
country on the globe using or making tools of 
commercial value. He says of Germany that 
there is only one mechanics’ tool that his firm 
gets from that whole empire, and that is the 
little German bit of a cheap quality that man- 
ufacturers in other countries do not care to 
make, as they can find something better to do 
with their plants. i 


What Does Germany Buy of Us? 

Suppose you were in Germany, what would 
you find bearing the earmarks of Uncle Sam’s 
workmen? ‘Typewriters, shoe machinery, fine 
tools, precision lathes, machine tools and, in 
fact, the best of a large line of manufactures 
requiring a high grade of mechanical knowledge 
and selling at a high price per article. Many 
of our machines found in German establish- 
ments sell at from two thousand to six thousand 
dollars each, while scarcely any machine tool 
of American make sells in that country for less 
than two hundred dollars. How many dolls 
can we import in exchange for one of those 
machines? How many pocket knives can we 
get for a typewriter or adding machine? How 
many German-make razors can we get for one 
safety razor? It is reported that our safety 
razor manufacturers are making great head- 
way in the German market. We sell them 
agricultural implements enough to pay for the 
cutlery; automobiles, clocks and watches, 
about an even exchange; dental goods enough 
to pay for the philosophical apparatus we get 
of them. I need not suggest that we get the 
better end of that bargain. 

Add to the above, builders’ hardware, saws, 
tools, ete., a million dollars worth, and as much 
more for cash registers and similar machines, 
and yet another million for machine tools. 
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Sewing machines and shoe machinery amount 
to another million, while typewriters passed 
the million dollar mark in 1907. With all these 
items we have yet another million dollars worth 
of exports in miscellaneous machinery not 
itemized. All told we sell to Germany $274,- 
178,712 worth, and import from Germany $142,- 
935,547 worth. (Totals for 1908.) Not a bad 
showing considering the size of our nation and 
its many and varied wants. The question for 
the American people is: Are these good bar- 
gains? These dealings indicate that we make 
such exchanges as we find profitable and that 
because of the superior training or education 
of the American workman we are able to deal 
on a basis very advantageous to the American 
manufacturer. 


This Is Not of the Past. 

Lest someone may think that all this shipping 
of our manufactured products to Germany is 
a matter of the past, we quote from the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Special Re- 
port on German Iron and Steel Industry, 1909 
(page 56): 

“When the United States began to supply 
itself with wire nails of its own manufacture, 
that was a distinct loss of trade to Germany, 
but the loss became much more acute when the 
United States invaded the Orient and cap- 
tured a valuable market for wire products. This 
market it has since held, and Germany has 
sought compensation by trying to increase her 
exports of other iron and steel products to the 
United States. During the last year American 
competition has interfered seriously with Ger- 
many’s shipments of steel sheets to England. 


United States Increasing Its Exports. 

“The United States on its part has been in- 
creasing most of its exports of finished prod- 
ucts to Germany. In spite of the protective 
tariff and of the efforts of the German manu- 
facturers to provide agricultural implements, 
the importations from the United States con- 
tinue above $1,000,000 annually, though some of 
them undoubtedly are for reshipment to other 
continental countries. In metal-working ma- 
chinery, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
German manufacturers to provide machine tools 
of their own construction, and notwithstanding 
their own exports, the American makers hold 
their ground. This is partly due, it is claimed, 
to the inability of the German manufacturers 
to develop an inventive spirit, their chief re- 
liance still being on copying American designs. 
Builders’ hardware, saws, and hand tools also 
form a prominent list of importations.” 

From another Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
port we quote: “The excellence of many 
classes of American goods finds foreign mar- 
kets, even though their cost is materially great- 
er than that of similar competing lines, which 
should encourage American manufacturers and 
exporters generally to maintain at all hazards 
the present average high standard of American 
goods.” 


We Compete with Germany in Other Countries. 

Did space permit, it could be shown that we 
are competing with Germany in many other 
countries in a similar manner; that we are sell- 
ing large quantities of such articles as require 
a high degree of intelligence on the part of the 
workman and leaving those of the cruder sort 
to be supplied by others. 

But let us go one step farther and determine 
as nearly as we can just what the conditions 
are. The important question is: Are the Ger- 
man workmen better trained for their work ? 
Perhaps these examples from trade are not rep- 
resentative of their actual ability or training. 
What we want to know is whether there is in 
all that country a class of workmen in mechani- 
cal or trade lines superior to those of the United 
States. That this question may be answered 
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with certainty seems reasonable, for it should 
be possible to gather very reliable data for such 
a comparison. 


The Highest Type of Workmanship. 


Those familiar with the trades and high 
grade workmanship along mechanical lines will 
invariably agree with the statement that the 
highest type of workmanship or mechanical 
ability is found in those lines known as ma- 
chine tool construction. If any nation is 
superior to another in industrial intelligence it 
will be shown in these lines. Therefore by a 
careful study of this one branch of manufactur- 
ing we may know with practical certainty 
which nation, if either, is superior industrially. 
These tools are capable of receiving the most 
exacting test, they are always thus tested and 
the testing will be known by a class of people 
thoroughly capable of passing correct judgment. 
An automobile may be praised by one and con- 
demned by another because, possibly, neither 
party is capable of forming a judgment upon 
the actual merits of the machine. An expen- 


sive machine tool is almost always purchased 
by one expert in judging of such tools, and 
after being purchased, the tool is sure to be 
thoroughly tried out by many days of care- 
fully checked work. 

It is therefore pretty certain that a thorough 
study of the machine tool trade will leave little 
doubt as to which nation is really leading in 
mechanical enterprises. Such a study becomes 
all the more conclusive when, as in the present 
ease, there are no definitely determined data 
from any source contradicting the conclusions 
to which the machine tool trade forces us. The 
fact that one of Germany’s prominent manu- 
facturers, after a casual trip through our 
country in 1904 wrote that Germany had noth- 
ing to fear from the United States, is not suf- 
ficient to settle the question. These casual ob- 
servers are often good at making interesting re- 
ports, but that nation that shapes its policies on 
such reports will some day awake to find itself 
making dolls and cheap cutlery instead of the 
highest grade of machinery and tools. 

(To be continued in August) 


SCHOOL APPARATUS’ 


By F. B. DRESSLAR 


The history of school apparatus is necessarily 
closely associated with the attempt on the part of 
teachers to accommodate the mind of the learn- 
er to the material embodied in the curriculum. 
Before much thought was given to what ma- 
terial is best suited to the mental development 
and comprehension of children, and to what 
information they should be required to com- 
pass, the curriculum was largely fashioned to 
suit the thought life of adults. Naturally, 
therefore, many things were introduced into 
sehool work making unwarranted demands on 
the intellectual powers of children, and to over- 
come these difficulties discerning teachers in- 
troduced helps in order to objectify and illus- 
trate principles too abstract or intangible for 
their pupils to comprehend. When reading 
was taught by the alphabet method, the alphabet 
wheel, letter blocks, some supposedly significant 
rhyme, as 

Zacheus he, 

Did climb a tree, 

His Lord to see, 
nonsense word lists, or even cakes in the shape 
of letters were introduced as means to stimulate 
the memory and interest of the children. As 
the word and sentence methods were developed, 
charts and word frames, with books planned 
to suit, took the place of alphabet methods. 
At the present day, blackboards and large sheets 
or rolls of ordinary wrapping paper, fastened 
together or on rollers, with well-planned text 
books, furnish teachers sufficient means to teach 
reading. Anything beyond this is likely to per- 
plex more than aid. 

When arithmetic included much that was 
puzzling and more that immature minds could 
not grasp, numeral frames, notation and numer- 
ation charts, blocks for cube and square root, 
and various geometrical devices were used to 
help the pupils along. 

In the teaching of astronomy and mathemat- 
ical geography, tellurians, complicated orreries, 
globes and other pieces of apparatus were intro- 
duced, and at one time were thought indispen- 
sable. All these save globes are now rarely 
found in our common schools. 

The teaching of physiology, which was chiefly 
anatomy, began in a general way about fifty 
years ago, and to meet the needs of teachers 
who knew very little about the subject, gaudily 
colored manikins and charts were sold in great 
numbers. Some of these were very ingeniously 


*An idea of the comprehensive scope of the new 
Cyclopedia of Education (Macmillan) may be had from 
this article taken from the first volume. 


made, so that by beginning with the outer form 
of the human body, and continually peeling off 
layer by layer, the true skin, the muscles, the 
blood vessels, the lungs, viscera, etc., were ex- 
posed in due order. But as soon as teachers 
came to have any real and true first-hand knowl- 
edge of this subject, and could dissect with any 
degree of skill and had at least some knowledge 
of comparative anatomy, the use of such appara- 
tus, comparatively speaking, has been greatly 
reduced. 

Naturally the study of the sciences, especially 
physics and chemistry, has demanded more and 
more apparatus, as the pupils themselves have 
been increasingly required to learn through 
doing. But when these subjects were first in- 
troduced into the elementary schools, the pieces 
of apparatus selected (as one may see by refer- 
ring to lists recommended and on the market 
fifty years ago) were for the most part those 
which gave spectacular effects, and upon the 
use of which the teacher relied for some show 
of scientific reputation. 

The tendency now is to deal objectively and 
as simply as possible with those physical and 
chemical properties everywhere in evidence in 
practical affairs. This reduces reliance on mere 
experiment, and at the same time turns the 
attention of the pupil to the significance of the 
principles illustrated. Furthermore, with the 
better adaptation of the curriculum to the ca- 
pacities of children, and to the needs of life, 
it has been found that such apparatus is often 
more distracting than helpful. Too much ex- 
perimentation in the beginning of scientific 
training may even put children in the attitude 
of the country boy, who said that he could not 
see the town for the houses. 


The progress of the teaching of physical geo- 
graphy during the last decade or two has been 
rapid, but the methods used illustrate fairly 
well the principle enunciated, that as soon as 
teachers have acquired’ a thorough knowledge 
of a subject and practical skill in teaching it, 
they rely less on apparatus. For example, 
instead of the cumbersome appliances often 
found some years ago, designed to illustrate 
erosion and the carrying power of water, a 
neighboring stream or gully, after a rain, now 
suffices. Physical geography is fast becoming 
an out-of-door study, much to the delight and 
assistance of the children. Nature is experi- 
menting every day for those who can see. So, 
too, with nature study in general. Those who 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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School Soar Journal 


THE PURCHASE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The type of school desk with which most of 
our publie school buildings are equipped today 
is known as the combination desk and seat. 
Familiar as the sight of it now is to practically 
every boy and girl in the land, this style of desk 
was put upon the market only a comparatively 
short while ago—well within the recollection 
of most of those who will read this article. 

In those earlier days, and for many years aft- 
erward, it was always spoken of as the “patent” 
school desk—thus emphasizing it as being a 
new and valuable improvement over the rigid 
wooden benches then in use. 

It was, of course, an American invention, and 
its very general adoption in the years that have 
followed have put this country far ahead of the 
rest of the world as regards the seating arrange- 
ments in its school houses. Moreover, because 
the public school system is one of the strong- 
est bulwarks of our form of government, and 
because its maintenance and extension are rec- 
ognized by all of our people as essential to the 
progress and welfare of the nation, that-lead is 
likely to be maintained for many years to come, 
not only as it relates to seating but to all kinds 
of equipment. Certainly our schools today are 
for the most part splendidly equipped. The 
Old World takes hold of new things more slow- 
ly, and outside of this country the combination 
desk and seat has not found very general ac- 
ceptance—not for lack of merit, but because 
there they hesitate to make radical changes or 
innovations. 

The Demand for Desks. 

Nevertheless the “patent” desk, with its fold- 
ing seat, is gradually finding its way into all 
the corners of the earth. Is there need for furni- 
ture for a mission station over in China’ The 
desks, in all likelihood, will come from the 
United States. Does the English government 
require additional desks for new schools in 
South Africa? American desks are best, and 
are used. Holland is one of our steady cus- 
tomers. Mexico comes to us for desks. The 
Argentine Republic appoints commissioners to 
come to this country to study both the equip- 
ment of our schools and our educational meth- 
ods; and orders follow. From Siam, from Rus- 
sia, from Scotland, from India and Japan, from 
the Holy Land, from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries—from every quarter of the globe is aris- 
ing a growing demand for American school 
desks. 

Counting the big and the little, there are in 
the United States today between thirty and 
forty plants manufacturing school desks. These 
factories will market this season not far from 
two million dollars worth of school furniture. 
Most of this equipment will be paid for out of 
the moneys raised by taxation for school pur- 
poses, though the purchases made by parochial 
and private schools represent an important part 
of the whole, and the export business is begin- 
ning to take on very respectable proportions. 
Ilowever, the bulk of the business finds its ori- 
gin in the publie schools, of which hundreds 
are built each year to accommodate the growing 
population of our cities, villages and town- 
ships. Certain of our larger municipalities can 
scarcely build and equip rapidly enough to 
keep up with the increase, while from the 
more recently settled territory in the West and 
Southwest comes a constant stream of orders 
for furniture for the many new schools that are 
being erected. 

School Board Conditions. 

What are the conditions under which this 

equipment will be purchased? For the particu- 





_ * Until June first Mr. Haas was Manager of the Schoo! 
Furniture Department of the A. H. Andrews Co. 


A MANUFACTURER’S VIEW 


By Charles W. Haas,* Dayton, Ohio 


lar purposes of this article we can confine our- 
selves to a consideration of the domestic de- 
mand, ignoring the export trade for the time 
being. 

In the first place, the school furniture busi- 
ness is peculiar in that each season the manu- 
facturer finds himself doing business with a new 
lot of men—the members of the newly-elected 
school boards. No matter how long he may 
have been in business, no matter how widely 
distributed have been his sales, no matter how 
much care and attention he bestows upon the 
manufacture of his goods, the fact remains that 
with each recurring season he has practically 
the same amount of missionary work to do, the 
same campaign of education to go through, in 
order to properly bring the merits of his goods 
before the individual members of the school 
board for that year. 


Now those who control the purchase of school 
furniture—school directors, trustees, members 
of boards of education, or whatever their titles 
may be—are usually busy men. They come 
from all walks of life. There are farmers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, store keepers, clerks, traveling 
men, insurance agents, bankers, druggists, 
blacksmiths—every occupation and every pro- 
fession has its representatives. Since their ser- 
vice as such public officers is usually rendered 
without compensation—except as they consider 
it an honor to serve the community—their time, 
for the most part, is given to their own bus- 
inesses, which often absorb almost their entire 
attention as well. If before their election they 
give the matter any consideration at all, it is 
probable that they figure that the school work 
need only take what time must be set aside for 
the regular meetings of the board, and that at- 
tendance upon such meetings and active par- 
ticipation in the discussion of matters coming 
up at such times will be. sufficient. 





The farmer member of the board simply has 
to drop everything when his crops are ready for 
harvest; the doctor is likely to be called out 
of an important meeting at any time; the bank- 
er often takes his family away to the seashore 
or the mountains for the summer; the traveling 
man can only be at home certain nights of the 
month; and so it goes all the way down the 
list. School board members are difficult to 
reach, as a rule, except on the regular meeting 
nights, and then, often, the routine work takes 
up so much time that personal talks with in- 
dividuals are almost impossible. 


A “Season” Business. 

I lay special stress on these conditions for the 
reason that the school furniture business is 
essentially a season business, the season coming 
right in the midst of the hottest part of the 
summer, the months of July and August. One 
of the big problems that the manufacturer has 
to face is to take care of all the lettings that 
are set for the same date. If he has but two 
or three traveling men, and is notified of ten 
lettings, say, on July 15th, the ten towns be- 
ing many miles apart, how is it possible for him 
to send a representative, with samples, to each? 
He simply cannot do it. What he does is pick 
out the most promising prospects, arrange for 
representation at such as he knows he can take 
care of, and endeavor to secure postponements 
on the others. Since the calls for bids come 
to the attention of practically all the manu- 
facturers, and as, with one or two exceptions, 
none of them have many road salesmen, it fol- 
lows that some board, instead of receiving com- 
petitive bids from a large number of concerns, 
may only hear from one or two of the little fel- 


lows; and a contract awarded on the figures so 
submitted may fall far short of giving the tax- 
payers full value for their money. 

But what of the postponements? Suppose this 
board that has received only two or three bids 
decides to throw them all out and readvertise— 
or, what is less businesslike but perhaps is more 
often done, simply gives notice that the bids 
(perhaps already opened) will be held until the 
other bidders can get their propositions in. That 
means that these two or three bidders who have 
come there on the day and hour appointed, 
bringing their samples and going to consider- 
able expense to make the trip, simply have all 
their trouble and expense for nothing. If their 
bids have been opened, their figures have in a 
sense become public property, and in most cases 
a sharp competing salesman can worm the in- 
formation out of someone who has seen the fig- 
ures and knows what they are. If a readver- 
tisement is decided upon, they still have had all 
the expense of the first trip for nothing, and 
must come again. 

Remember that this situation arises over and 
over again in the buying season, and that both 
sides are the losers because of it. 


How the Manufacturer Is Hit. 

While we are discussing the disadvantages 
of this season business, consider another way 
in which it hits the manufacturer. By August 
Ist, at the latest, he ought to have his stock 
pretty well made up, because the fall term of 
school starts in September, and contracts are 
called for, as a rule, for shipment so as to reach 
destination about August 20th, just allowing 
reasonable time to set the desks in the school 
room, 

In other words, since he starts to make up 
desks as quickly as his January first inventory 
is out of the way, it means that for eight or 
nine months in the year he is putting his money 
into material and labor simply to be piled away 
ready for shipment in the sixty or ninety days 
of “the season.” It means that before the 
shipping rush begins, he has crowded every 
available foot of floor space in his factory with 
completed school desks, to his great disad- 
vantage in handling any other lines of work 
that he may have in his plant. He cannot real- 
ize on the goods he does ship out for at least 
sixty days after they move, so that we may say 
that a large part of his working capital is tied 
up for nine or ten months of the year. 

He is unfortunate, also, in that at the be- 
ginning of his working year he is simply “go- 
ing it blind” as to what school desks will sell 
for in July and August, and he must also 
guess—that is all he can do—as to the quan- 
tities of the various styles and sizes that will 
be required. If he puts his quantity estimate 
too high, he will have a lot of stock left on his 
hands, to be carried over yet another year be- 
fore he can move any considerable part of it. 
If his estimates are too low, it simply means 
that in the height of the busy season, when 
everything is scorching hot, he will be obliged 
to jump on a stock order and crowd it through 
in a hurry—usually to the injury of his repu- 
tation for quality of output. You dare not 
rush high grade furniture work too much—par- 
ticularly in hot weather. 


Holding Back Orders. 

Every year the manufacturer of school desks 
tries his level best to get the buyers started to 
place their orders before the rush begins. 
Cut prices, promises of better deliveries, sug- 
gestions as to the possibility of a better selec- 
tion of woods—all the arguments at his com- 
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mand he crowds into his circular letters to be 
mailed late in June or early in July. But with 
few exceptions they fall upon stony ground. 
Why buy yet? There is plenty of time. Be- 
sides, the hay has to be taken care of just now, 
and that grain will need attention next week. 
Or, maybe two or three members of the city 
board are going on their vacations early in 
July, and nothing can be done until they get 
back. Or, on the other hand, maybe prices will 
be still lower; they have been coming down 
right along. Anyhow, if so-and-so cannot fur- 
nish the desks wanted, somebody else can. And 
so, in the same old way each year, every blessed 
one of them waits till the last minute, and then 
expects shipment the same day the order is 
received. 

Discouraging? Well, rather. Particularly 
if, counting on a good season, you have made 
up a little more stock than usual, and then see 
some one of your competitors commence to 
slash prices when you know, absolutely, that at 
present cost of production the margin of profit 
is way below what any manufacturer has a 
right to expect. It is poor solace to you to 
learn later (what you dimly suspected right 
along) that so-and-so simply had to turn 
some of his stock into quick cash to keep from 
“soing up the flue.” Whatever the reason, the 
mischief is done. The market is demoralized. 
Nobody knows what the market price is, Pur- 
chasers are afraid to buy for fear they will not 
get the bottom price. Sellers don’t know what 
price to quote, fearing they will be too high to 
receive consideration. 

It is a queer thing, these market movements. 
Let prices begin to drop, and everybody is 
afraid to buy. Let there be a definite upward 
movement, and those who are needing the com- 
modity you are selling will scarcely be able to 
get their order to you quickly enough. 

Salesmanship and Wire-Pulling. 

The trouble is that in school furniture there 
is no official standard of comparison. Each 
manufacturer, of course, claims that his goods 
are the only ones that are all wool and a yard 
wide. The men who have the buying in hand 
this year were just elected, and ninety-five per 
cent of them never bought a school desk before 
in their lives and don’t know one make from 
another. If the salesman who comes along is a 
plausible chap, has a nice shiny sample, is lib- 
eral with the cigars, and in other ways “pulls 
the wires” right, he is liable to get the order. 
And yet perhaps sitting over there in the corner, 
not even unpacked, is a sample sent in by a 
firm who submitted a lower bid by mail. It 
will never be looked at, though if the facts were 
known it may be a much better desk than this 
one that the board is going te buy. 

Maybe there is another fellow here too with 
a sample and a bid—a young fellow making his 
first trip. He is not much of a mixer, per- 
haps, but he knows his desk—has confidence in 
its superiority, and is trying, in every way he 
knows how, to get a chance to demonstrate it. 
But the other chap has in tow the two or three 
members who dominate the board (you will find 
them in every organization, you know) and 
though he sees everybody else, and thinks he has 
a sure majority lined up for his desk, he finds 
at the last minute that most of them follow 
the lead of Smith and Jones and Brown when 
the vote is taken, and he is out of it. 

Better salesmanship, you say. Probably. But 
see here. In every line of business that I know 
anything about some one firm or individual 
makes the best. There is bound to be a varia- 
‘tion in quality among the goods produced by 
any lot of manufacturers. It may be in the 
strength of the castings. It may be in the 
seasoning of the woods. It may be in the var- 
nish. Nay, the determining factor may lie in 

the past record of the house that offers the 
desks for sale, and if that record is bad—if 
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their promises have not been fulfilled—if their 
goods have not stood the test of service—you 
do not want the goods, no matter how attrac- 
tive the appearance of the sample submitted. 

When you are buying school desks, you are 
spending public funds. There ought to be some- 
thing besides smooth salesmanship on the one 
hand and the frailties of human character on 
the other to protect the taxpayers from imposi- 
tion. Between the spur of ruinous competition 
and the almost universal ignorance of relative 
values on the part of the members of our school 
boards, the school desk manufacturers today 
have every incentive to cut the quality where- 
ever they can and save a penny by doing so. 
And they do. 

There are other abuses—plenty of them—in 
our present system of receiving bids. If you 
want to lose your faith in the rectitude of your 
fellow men, go forth and sell school furniture. 
Sometimes your suspicions will be groundless 
but if you stay with the game long enough you 
will reach a point where you almost doubt the 
existence of any man who is scrupulously hon- 
est; though if you force yourself to sit down 
and give it sober thought you can recall here 
and there a fellow who seemed to try to do the 
square thing. (As a rule, though, he voted with 
the minority, so it didn’t help you any.) 

Standards Needed. 

Why is it not possible, with the splendid or- 
ganization you school men have, to work out 
something in the way of definite, tangible spec- 
ifications for a school desk that shall be the 
standard for buyer and seller alike? Fix def- 
inite dimensions, definite weights, definite 
chemical analysis for the iron used, definite re- 
quirements in the seasoning and kiln-drying of 
the woods, definite stipulations as to the var- 
nish used and the method of finishing, and then 
make the specifications of some use by estab- 
lishing certain regulations as to a permanent 
committee or commission on tests. Go at the 
matter from any angle you choose, but keep 
at it until you have worked out a set of speci- 
fications that will enable a board to know what 
they have a right to expect when they get a 
standard school desk. Apply those specifica- 
tions to the various desks now on the market, 
and if any of them pass the inspection, say so, 
adding the names of other makers as fast as 
they line up with what, in the judgment of a 
majority of the best men you ean find to go 
into the matter, constitutes a genuinely good 
desk. It is a big job—a mighty big job. But 
it is not impossible of accomplishment if you 
go at it right; and if they felt that you were in 
earnest I doubt not that many of the manu- 
facturers would join you in the effort to fix a 
standard of comparison. It is likely that when 
you got through you would find that such a desk 
would cost more than you have to pay for a 
school desk today; but let me tell you, you 
would come nearer getting full value for your 
money than is possible today. All this expense 
of transporting samples hundreds of miles, and 
sending salesmen to demonstrate them before 
the school boards, could be dispensed with. Mail 
bids would answer every purpose, and should 
be the only sort considered. Prices once es- 
tablished for the season should stand—one price 
to all. And so on. 


Fair Play and Competition. 

It’s too big a matter to go into all the de- 
tails here, but I am confident that if the best 
men on both sides got together the scheme could 
be worked out. Give the manufacturer a fair 
profit on his investment and he will be satis- 
fied. It is this eternal uncertainty that today 
constitutes the real menace to the school fur- 
niture business of the country. Remove that, 
and play fair, and the rest ought to be easy. 

But to get back to present conditions. Human 
nature is a pretty hard thing to change. Much 


of the bitterness and resentment that follows 
in the wake of these various lettings today is 
due to the conviction on the part of some one 
that he did not get a square deal. 

Competition is so keen, and in the light of 
recent disclosures graft seems at times to be 
so universal, that it is not strange that the 
outcome of so many of these public lettings is 
viewed with distrust and suspicion by those 
who have been unsuccessful in their efforts to 
secure the coveted order. 

Yet it is not the purpose of this article to 
give special consideration to cases where there 
is reason to believe improper means have been 
resorted to to secure the business, but rather 
to emphasize the features which combine to 
make school furniture more costly than it ought 
to be, and which, furthermore, tend to lower 
the quality of the product. 

Some Agency Abuses.. 

School furniture ought to be sold by the 
factory that makes it direct to the user. There 
should be no middleman to add on his profit, or 
sometimes his profit and the profit of a sub- 
agent. It is no secret, I fancy, that some of 
the jobbers have gotten rich selling school fur- 
niture, while the firms from whom they have 
made their purchases have barely split even on 
the total business done. In fact, I would al- 
most venture the assertion that there is not a 
prominent jobber of school desks in the United 
States who is not making more money out of 
the desks he sells than is the firm that supplies 
them to him. And if he gets disgruntled and 
Swings over to some other make of desk, he 
carries his customers—or a large number of 
them—with him. 

There would seem to be little doubt that in 
certain sections of the country the state agents 
play into each other’s hands and so divide up 
the business without the necessity of cutting 
prices. Where that is done the customer pays 
top prices all the time—and the more trusting 
and unsophisticated he is, the more he pays. 
Once in a while where these agents get in com- 
petition with some reputable house that has put 
in a bona fide bid by mail, they simply give 
the goods away if they have to, in order to re- 
tain their hold on the business in the territory. 
But sooner or later they make it up on some 
other fellow. If the trade in those fields were 
to buy direct from some dependable house, they 
would save the taxpayers at least twenty-five 
per cent. 

You see the jobber is the salvation of the 
small manufacturer who wants to get his goods 
distributed all over the country, but lacks cap- 
ital to send out a force of his own salesmen. 
Consequently he looks up some jobber who has 
a trade established, makes him rock bottom 
prices and simply fills the orders that the job- 
ber sends in. It costs him nothing to get the 
business, and he does not concern himself with 
the prices the jobber gets for the desks he sells. 

Yet if the business could be put upon a basis 
where there was a definite standard of con- 
struction, so that business could be done di- 
rect with the consumer by mail, the small man- 
ufacturer would be in just as good a position 
to get the business as his bigger competitor, and 
could just as well get along without the middle- 
man, giving to the customer a part of the profit 
that would otherwise have gone to the agent, 
and having for himself a better price for the 
goods he sells. 

The Local Agency Graft. 

Then there is the local agent—in some re- 
spects a convenience, but more often looked 
upon by buyer and seller alike as a necessary 
evil. He is the fellow who writes in and tells 
about the school that is being erected and how 
he can get it because of his pull with the board, 
or because so-and-so’s wife is his aunt’s cousin. 
He writes to half a dozen concerns, so that he 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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ENCOURAGING PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


The Work of the National Committee on Agricultural Education. 


By PROFESSOR E. E. BALCOMB, State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 


That there is really practical education—a 
training of the hand with the training of the 
mind—in some of our schools was made evident 
at the time of the recent meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Mobile. Evi- 
dent proof there was, not only to the eye, but to 
the palate as well. There was an exhibit of 
work with the brush, the needle, the scissors, 
the butter-ladle, the kneading board, the hammer 
and saw, the hoe and the rake. 

To show that really practical work is being 
done in the schools to develop homemakers—the 
erying need of every nation—some of the schools 
of the South and West sent fine exhibits of the 
results of such work. 

All the country has heard of the splendid 
work of the Boys and Girls’ Clubs of Nebraska, 
under the direction of E. C. Bishop. We had 
the proof at Mobile. There were aprons and 
bonnets and dolls’ dresses, well cut and neatly 
made according to the directions sent out from 
Mr. Bishop’s office. An excellent proof it was 
of what boys and girls can be encouraged to do 
under an excellent leader, even though the 
schools are not equipped with a special depart- 
ment. 

Other exhibits that deserve special mention 
were those of the Girls’ Industrial School at 
Montevallo, Ala., and the Winthrop Normal and 
Industrial College at Rock Hill, 8. C. They in- 
eluded not only the handiwork, which goes to 
make the home attractive, but the necessary 
articles—dresses and hats, well and _ sensibly 
made; canned fruits and vegetables, jams and 
jellies, bread and cake; and most convincing 
proof of practical training in cookery 
roasted to a delicious brown. 

The food not only looked good but economy 
had been studied in the making.. Each glass of 
jelly and jam, each bottle of pickles and catsup, 
each jar of fruit and vegetables bore labels 
stating the exact cost of the contents. Nothing 
had been wasted that could be used. The motto 
seemed to be, “There ain’t going to be no core.” 
Surely if all our girls could be trained like this 
high prices would lose half of their terrors! 

If any one doubted the practicability of in- 
dustrial education here was the proof. But for 
fear there might be some doubting Thomases, 
Miss Carrie Hyde, the matron of the practice 
home at Rock Hill, invited the visitors to lunch- 
eon to sample the products of the culinary art. 
All this looked good and it was good. Seeing 
is said to be believing, but more convincing 
still is the old way of proving the pudding. 

This exhibit was arranged by the National 
Committee on Agricultural Education. This is 
one of the means used by the committee to en- 
courage practical education and arouse the pub- 
lie to recognize its value. 

A National School Garden Luncheon. 

Last Summer in Boston, at the time of the Na- 
tional Education Association, a unique school 
garden luncheon was given in honor of Assistant 
Secretary Willet M. Hayes of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It was arranged 
by the National Committee on Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, working in conjunction with the Amer- 
ican Ilome Economies’ Association. 

Schools in various sections of the United 
States and Canada were asked to contribute to 
the luncheon from their gardens and domestic 
Science departments. 


—a chicken 


There were hearty re- 
Sponses from Maine to California and from 
South Carolina to Canada. It was excellent 
proof of the widespread interest in this work. 
The exhibits were not only intensely interesting 
and novel, but the vegetables and fruits were 


fresh and appetizing. The Model Rural School 
at Kirksville, Mo., took pains to send theirs 
packed in ice so that the splendid variety of 
vegetables was as fresh as the day it started. 
From the contributions the following menu 
was prepared by Mrs. Ellen Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Miss 
Anne Barrows of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and other talented women and do- 
mestie science pupils: 
Boston Laboratory Kitchen Tomato Bouillon 
Wafers 
Pennsylvania Radishes New York Pickles 
Salmon Sandwiches with Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island Lettuce 
Kansas Green Beans Peas a la Northampton 
Vegetable Salad—School Garden Medley 
Missouri, California, Canada, New York, Maine 
South Carolina Jelly Corn Muffins, North Andover 
Strawberries, Fitchburg and Canada Grown 
Oklahoma Cakes Ice Cream 
Southern Fruit Punch Iced Tea 
Coffee 


There was a good bit of sentiment connected 
with the luncheon, for the food had been grown 
by tanned country lads and lasses of Kansas 
and Missouri; by children in the crowded city 
streets of Pittsburg, Providence, Boston and 
New York; by our little Canadian cousins and 
children of the sunny South. Little grammar 
grade girls of North Andover, Mass., had stirred 
up the corn muffins (they are making a specialty 
of raising corn and learning ways of cooking it 
in that school) and watched the oven until the 
muffins had turned a delectable brown; a num- 
ber of days before two girls away out in Okla- 
homa, who had taken first place in cake mak- 
ing in their county, were busily engaged in 
their kitchens whipping eggs to a froth for the 
angel food, and beating potatoes into a smooth 
paste to make the chocolate cake which would 
remain moist all through its long journey to 
the Boston luncheon; and little girls in Massa- 
chusetts picked bouquets from gardens of their 
own planting for each one of the guests. 

Needless to say that those who attended the 
luncheon received a great deal of inspiration and 
the schools that contributed were encouraged. 
This is only one of the means used by the Na- 
tional Committee on Agricultural Education to 
foster the spirit of practical education. 

The school garden workers received so much 
encouragement from the interest shown in the 
luncheon that they decided to organize their 
forces, and as a result the School Garden As- 
sociation of America has been organized. This 
already has a large membership and is holding 
sessions in San Francisco at the 1911 conven- 


tion of the N. E. A. 


The National Committee on Agricultural 
Education. 

A number of years ago many men scattered 
throughout different parts of the United States 
realized that much of development and even re- 
finement might be secured by a training that 
lay partially outside of the traditional course of 
study; that citizenship was aided as much by 
training to make an honest living as by devot- 
ing all the time to books for securing culture; 
that the hand as well as the head had a place 
in education. These men felt the need of an 
organization to crystallize these efforts and cre- 
ate an efficient public sentiment. To serve this 
purpose the National Committee on Agricultura! 
Education was organized. 

A call was sent out by an educator in the 
Southwest and a rousing conference of those in- 
terested in agriculture and other industrial sub- 
jects was held at Louisville in connection with 
the Department of Superintendence in the 
spring of 1906. The need of an organization 
for co-operation and a campaign for agricul- 


tural education was clearly shown. Much en- 


thusiasm was manifested and another conference 
was held at the time of the meeting of the De- 
partment at Chicago in 1907. At this time the 
organization was perfected. 

It has held meetings and given public pro- 
grams twice each year—one with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in the spring, the other 
in the summer in connection with the National 
Education Association. While the organization 
is interested in aiding every movement for the 
advancement of practical education, it is prima- 
rily interested in the advancement of industrial 
education, particularly those forms pertaining 
to rural life and home economics. It was 
formed not merely to discuss the pedagogy of 
the subject, but to encourage progress in prac- 
tical education in every way. It encourages 
schools that are doing practical work and 
spreads a report of their successes to other 
schools and localities. 


The committee makes a special effort to co- 
operate with other forces and organizations in 
educating the public and changing its attitude, 
and the attitude of educators toward education 
of a broader type. It co-operated recently with 
other organizations in urging congress to make 
the $75,000 appropriation for the needed en- 
largement of the activities of the Bureau of 
Education. 

The legislative problem has seemed a large 
one and of much importance. Much time and 
effort has been given to various bills before con- 
gress for the purpose of giving material aid for 
the preparation of teachers for industrial work 
and for instruction in industrial subjects in 
public schools. In the interest of .this, the leg- 
islative committee of this organization has ap- 
peared before the senate committee on agricul- 
ture during two different congresses. In the 
same interests this committee held conferences 
with President Roosevelt and President Taft. 


Need of Co-operation of School Boards. 


The burden of changing the educational sys- 
tem should not rest with educators alone. The 
people should make a study of the needs of the 
coming citizen for his place in society. They 
should decide upon what the man of the future 
should be. The boards of education as repre- 
sentatives of the people, working with the ed- 
ucators, should decide what training and 
knowledge will develop this desirable man of 
the future. To the educators may be left the 
method to be employed in imparting this knowl- 
edge and training for the desired development. 
The educator alone may largely decide the 
equipment necessary to best carry out these 
methods. 

When boards of education do fully represent 
the people and study the needs of the children, 
and solve with the educators the problems of 
materials to meet these needs then reforms will 
come more quickly; the college will no longer 
dominate the educational system; the schools 
will not be handicapped by tradition and lack of 
equipment; and educators will no longer devote 
most of their thought to the system, but to the 
boy and the girl. 


School boards, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, should investigate all proposed legislation 
looking to the betterment of the public schools. 
Boards of education, boards of regents and 
school authorities generally are called upon con- 
tinually to solve the ever vexing problem of se- 
curing sufficient revenue to conduct their school 
systems efficiently. For this reason they are 
especially interested in proposed enactments 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The factor in environment most completely 
under control of school authorities that most 
affects efficiency both in school and in later life 
is the schoolhouse air. 

The official who has direct and continuous 
charge of the air is the janitor. Its details 
with which janitors have to deal are dust, 
effuvia from bodies, temperature and humidity. 

Dust is now recognized as so universal a 
cause of disease that the bureau of the census 
is introducing a new classification, “occupa- 
tional diseases,” one used by, England for a 
century and by other foreign countries over 
fifty years. Dust injures more by its irritating 
qualities than by the pathogenic organisms it 
contains. Inorganic dust, such as particles of 
metal, or stone, by irritating the lining of 
nose, throat, bronchial tubes and lungs, pre- 
pares these tissues for the pathologic action of 
micro-organisms; but micro-organisms of com- 
municable diseases are a form of delicate plant 
life easily destroyed by sunlight and drying. 

The death rate from tuberculosis is highest 
among workers in metal, stone, pottery and 
glass. It is lowest in the country, where one 
eubie inch of air is said to contain normally 
2,000 dust particles, while in the city it con- 
tains 3,000,000, made up of dried manure, 
sputum, house and shop sweepings, tobacco, 
ashes, smoke, iron, glass, and stone particles, 
etc. 

Dust is the commonest cause of colds in the 
head, sore throat, bronchitis. Wind storms in 
cities are directly followed by increase of such 
practice among physicians; and the prevalence 
of catarrh, to some extent of sore eyes and 
adenoid conditions, is directly traceable to dust 
in streets, public conveyances and buildings. 
Pus microbes are practically always present 
in such dust. 

A nomenclature of dust diseases is growing. 
Pneumoconiosis is a disease of the lungs due 
to dust in general. Autopsies show that com- 
paratively few city dwellers are free from it. 
The lung tissue is dark in color, with fibrous 
thickening, and nodules where more or less ac- 
tive inflammatory changes took place. In life 
this was manifest by susceptibility to “colds,” 
by debility and lessened resistance to tubercu- 
losis and pneumonia. Siderosis is due to minute 
particles of iron; anthracosis to coal dust; 
silicosis to sand. House dust has more path- 
ogenic organisms because closer to invalids, 
and less open to fresh air and sunshine. 

There is a disease specially prevalent among 
those connected with public schools, but we are 
reluctant to admit that education has an oc- 
cupational disease. 

Dr. Oldright, professor of hygiene at the 
University of Toronto, quotes statistics indi- 
cating that tuberculosis is the cause of death 
more often among teachers than among work- 
ers in all other fields together, i.e., the death 
rate of teachers from tuberculosis is consider- 
ably above the average death rate from tuber- 
culosis; it is higher than in any other profes- 
sion. This is in spite of the fact that women 
continue in teaching on an average only six 
years; men only nine; also that many resign 
before marked evidence of ill-health appear, 
and at the time of death may not be enumerated 
as teachers. 

Reports in medical literature of the last fif- 
teen years show that between one-third and one- 
half of school children have iuberculosis, either 
active or liable to become so on sufficient irri- 
tation of the air passages or depression of gen- 
eral health from any cause. Frequency of tu- 
bereulosis gradually surpasses that of any other 
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diseases through school and following years un- 
til in the prime of life it is the commonest 
cause of death. 

These data are based on many thousand 
autopsies where children died from diphtheria 
and other causes than tuberculosis (whose ex- 
istence was not suspected), on X-ray and other 
delicate methods of examination, and on reac- 
tion to tuberculin tests. The fact that so many 
frail children improve in open-air schools is 
suggestive. 

School fatigue and dullness are recognized 
accompaniments of the educational process; 
also nervous disorders. 

The best cure of all these ills is life in the 
open. The chief factor in school life that in- 
vites them is school sanitation. This we leave 
to ignorant and incompetent caretakers and 
supervisors; who make no pretense of fitting 
for sanitary inspection or sanitary duties; who 
do the best they know with knowledge picked 
up. 

It is certain that if in vocational or tech- 
nical or continuation or trade schools were 
courses for janitors and their superintendents, 
intelligent interest and efficiency would be se- 
cured and public health improved. Every large 
city has several hundred janitors of schools, 
apartment houses, office buildings, theaters; as 
well as Pullman porters, train and street car 
conductors, hotel managers. We need to intro- 
duce educational and health standards in this 
important occupation. No good home-maker has 
the dirty floors and atmosphere with which we 
shut up children and instructors. 

The Massachusetts civil service commission 
examines applicants for janitors’ places in per- 
sonal record and elementary education, with a 
few questions on cleaning, heating, ventilating, 
and lighting. Engineers’ licenses are required 
for high-pressure engines except where “police- 
men’s safety valves” are used. The test is much 
less rigorous than that for other offices, the 
reason given being that few eligible men apply. 

It is the custom to rely mainly on past serv- 
ice for promotion. Therefore, the quality of 
a janitor’s work depends much on the principal, 
as quality in domestic service has long depended 
on the mistress. The twentieth century is learn- 
ing, and finds it hard to do so, that principal- 
ships, parenthood, and janitorships do not earry 
with them innate capacity for the duties; that 
men’s and women’s instincts as parents, prin- 
cipals, or janitors need twentieth century scien- 
tific information for efficient care of children. 

They need understanding of biologic laws, 
and their underlying principles in physics and 
chemistry, subjects in which the great majority 
of parents, principals, and janitors are ‘little 
interested, because in their schooling teachers 
of these sciences made them academic rather 
than vital, or they had no such teachers. This 
department of science instruction holds the key 
to school sanitation as to other problems of pub- 
lic health and morals. 

A teacher of biology in the ninth grade, whose 
every detail is directed to stamping pupils’ 
minds with biologic laws common to daily life, 
whether studied in sea-weed or bird, and who 
has done it so wisely for eight years that now 
results are coming in from former pupils jus- 
tifying departure from collegiate methods, said 
to me: “All I adapted to everyday problems I 
had to do myself. We do not get in our biology 
courses anything to fit these children for 
living.” 

Fortunately this instructor had enough initi- 
ative to adjust “orthodox” training to these im- 
portant demands; but this resourcefulness is 


not found as often as needed. If principals and 
others high up show little appreciation of bio- 
logic law in school management, and allow little 
time and equipment for biologic teaching and 
the necessary physics and chemistry, probably 
their experiences are like one of mine that is 
rather typical. After fifteen minutes in a class- 
room of thirty normal pupils vaguely discussing 
trap-door spiders and other “book animals,” 
the principal justified the decision to cut down 
zoology one-third and give the time to English 
by saying: “It doesn’t seem to amount to any- 
thing.” The room had scores of flies; the neigh- 
borhood mosquitoes, tuberculosis, malaria, and 
infant mortality; but these fascinatingly related 
topics in civic zoology are commonly neglected. 

Some instructors in science create great in- 
terest by studying the immediate environment; 
and janitors who find “cultures” being made 
of halls, rooms, and basements, temperatures 
charted day after day, and class discussions of 
conditions, possibilities, and methods, have be- 
come interested. Some such janitors are de- 
vising methods of floor-cleaning, dusting, and 
ventilating that are unique and of value One 
instructor is contemplating a class for janitors 
this winter. 

We need school data concerning dust, carbon 
dioxid, temperature, humidity, and other de- 
tails. Science instructors are ideally situated 
to secure them, and better work for educating 
pupils in sanitation could hardly be wished. We 
need to establish permissible limits which shall 
not be exceeded; to have practical methods for 
testing them; to have as definite standards of 
sanitation as of book work; to train caretakers 
as we train engineers, nurses, librarians. 

We have still lessons to learn from open-air 
schools; and much between them and the elab- 
orate, expensive system at the other extreme, 
where air is sifted (the screens soon foul with 
dirt), washed (the washings a muddy stream), 
heated, humidified, and sent at certain speed to 
rooms whose windows must not be opened, and 
where out of thirty-two automatic heat regu- 
lators I found twenty-seven that “didn’t work.” 
In about 600 schoolrooms in various cities I 
found 210 thermometers, one-third of them out 
of order, and barely twenty registering within 
one of 70 degrees, the others ranging from 72 
degrees to 85 degrees in winter months. Deli- 
cate children improve in all respects in outdoor 
schools where the temperature is that of even 
winter. Tuberculosis is cured more rapidly in 
cold weather than in- summer. England re- 
quires the schoolroom to be 60 degrees. If this 
is too cold, it seems safer than ours in the sev- 
enties, with mortality statistics as they are. 

Health maxims cannot offset habits that ed- 
ucate popular liking for over-heating, and in- 
difference to bad air and dust. 

In a Cornell student’s recent report on a 
prominent school the hygrometer determined 
humidity 24 per cent, normal being 60; the 
anemometer found no currents in ventilating 
flues; the Pettersson-Palmquist apparatus 
showed carbon dioxid steadily increasing from 
4 parts in 10,000 (normal) to 24 parts, i. e., the 
pupils breathed technically bad or very bad air 
through the day.* The school, like all in that 
city, had printed rules for the janitor; but 
absence of technical training (janitor), tech- 
nical standards (school board), technical super- 
vision (instructors), made rules valueless. 

Methods of precision are as practicable and 
as necessary for caretakers of a school as for 
nurses in a hospital; their routine practice is 
entirely possible with reasonable instruction, 
less instruction than is given in schools for 
nurses and for domestic science. 


*Quantitative determination of carbon dioxid 
indicates animal exhalations present that are in- 
jurious. The dioxid is never in sufficient quan- 
tities to poison. 
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School Soar Sowrnal 


The Pennsylvania School Code 


Beginning with July first the public schools 
of the state of Pennsylvania are operating 
under a new code of laws enacted by the leg- 
islature a few wecks ago. The code, which has 
attracted wide attention in all parts of the 
country, was drawn up by a commission of 
seven educators headed by Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
superintendent of public instruction. It was 
originally submitted to the legislature in 1909, 
but was vetoed because of changes made by 
the legislature. The commission entirely re- 
wrote the measure for the legislature just ad- 
journed and succeeded in having it passed with- 
out any material revision. 

The code is the first general revision of the 
Pennsylvania school laws in several decades and 
will do much to unify and strengthen the pub- 
lic schools of the state. It has incorporated in 
it the latest educational theory, as well as the 
best thought and practice in urban and rural 
school administration. 

The law is a long act of nearly 3,000 sections 
and repeals several hundred former statutes. 
It is by its preamble intended as “an entire and 
complete school code for the public school sys- 
tem of the commonwealth.” The following is 
a brief summary of some of its most important 
features : 

School Districts. 

The school districts of the state are divided 
into four classes according to population. In 
the first class are cities having a population of 
500,000 and over. Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
are in this first class. In October, 1911, the 
judges of first class districts will appoint fifteen 
directors to serve two terms of four and six 
years, to begin on the second Monday of No- 
vember. Thereafter appointments will be made 
biennially for six year terms, 

Second class districts will inelude all cities 
and boroughs having a population of 30,000 or 
more and less than 500,000. At the election in 
November, 1911, nine school directors will be 
chosen at large, and biennially thereafter three 
directors will be elected for six year terms. The 
terms begin on the first Monday of December. 

The third class of districts will include such 
cities and boroughs as have a population of 
more than 5,000 and less than 30,000. School 
boards will consist of seven members chosen at 
the November municipal elections for terms of 
six years. The terms will begin on the first 
Monday of December. 

Fourth class districts will be such as have 
less than a population of 5,000. School boards 
will consist of five directors chosen for a period 
of six years at the regular fall election. Terms 
will begin on the first Monday of December. 

A fifth class of districts, known as inde- 
pendent districts, may be formed by a majority 
of taxable inhabitants of any contiguous terri- 
tory. The common pleas court of a county in 
establishing such districts must receive peti- 
tions from a majority of all taxable citizens of 
the part of each school district which is to be 
included in the independent district. The dis- 
trict will then come under one of the four class- 
ifications described above. 

Any citizen of good moral character, twenty- 
one years of age or upwards, and having been 
a resident of the district for at least one year 
prior to the date of election or appointment, 
will be eligible for the position of school di- 
rector. The code declares the following to be 
ineligible: mayor, burgess, county commis- 
sioners, district attorney, city or borough treas- 
urer, councilman, township commissioner, etc., 
etc. Any person who has held public office and 
has been removed for malfeasance is ineligible. 

The code provides that the changes from the 
past organization of the schools to the new 


organization shall go into effect gradually, and 
school boards now holding office will continue 
to act until the directors chosen under the code 
qualify. 

School Finances. 

School taxes will be levied and collected by 
school boards substantially as heretofore. In 
districts of the first class the taxes will be lim- 
ited to six mills; in other districts of more than 
5,000 inhabitants, they will be limited to twenty 
mills, and in the remaining districts to twenty- 
five mills. 

Bonds may be issued, as in the past, for 
permanent improvement, including repairs to 
buildings. These bonds must, however, become 
due at stated periods not exceeding thirty years 
from date, and must be paid off in annual in- 
stallments. The borrowing limit of school 
boards, except in cities of the first class, will be 
two per cent of the assessed value of the dis- 
trict by vote of the school board, and five per 
cent more by vote of the people. In Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg the borrowing limit is two 
per cent, subject to the vote of the people. Sink- 
ing fund will not be permitted except for in- 
debtedness now existing. Money raised for cur- 
rent use may be borrowed on certificates of in- 
debtedness to run not longer than two years. 

The fiscal year will begin on the first Mon- 
day in July, one month later than in the past. 

The new law requires the collection of an 
occupation tax from each male resident over 
twenty-one years of age. The tax may be col- 
lected from the person’s employer if net paid 
promptly. 

Buildings. 

Under this head the new law provides that 
plans and specifications for buildings in dis- 
tricts of the second, third and fourth classes 
shall be submitted to the state board of educa- 
tion for approval before adoption by school di- 
rectors. The state board is required to pre- 
pare and publish, at the expense of the common- 
wealth, plans and specifications for different 
kinds of school buildings. This provision is 
especially designed to assist the rural districts. 

The new law requires the heating, lighting and 
ventilation of buildings according to approved 
standards. All buildings in districts of the 
first and second class, two stories or more high, 
must be of fireproof construction, and in school 
districts of the third and fourth class, buildings 
of three stories or more in height must be fire- 
proof. The entrance doors to school buildings 
must open outward. 


Books and Supplies. 

The section concerning textbooks and teach- 
ing materials will go into effect January, 1912. 
It requires free books and supplies as here- 
tofore. Books may be adopted only at regular 
meetings of school boards, between April first 
and August first, and contracts are lengthened 
from three to five years. Changes can be made 
only on recommendation of the superintendent, 
after a consultation with the teachers. The 
board may disregard the superintendent’s rec- 
ommendation by a two-thirds’ vote. School sup- 
plies are divided into two classes and bids must 
be called for according to a well formulated 
plan. 

State Board of Education. 

Pennsylvania is to have for the first time in 
her history a state board of education consist- 
ing of six members who have to serve without 
pay, three of whom are to be successful edu- 
eators of high standing connected with the pub- 
lic system. The others presumably will be pro- 
fessional or business men interested in educa- 
tion. They are appointed by the governor an- 
nually for terms of six years. This board is 


required to report and recommend needed leg- 
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islation to make the public schools more effi- 
cient and useful; to prescribe any needed ad- 
ditional regulations for the examination of 
teachers; to encourage and promote practical 
education; to provide for the inspection of 
school buildings, and their sanitary equipment; 
to standardize the public school system of the 
state, and to have charge of the school fund of 
the state. The superintendent of public in- 
struction is a seventh member ex officio, and 
president of the state board. 


Professional Superintendence. 

The state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion will have substantially the same power and 
duties as at present. 

Each county and each school district of 5,000 
or more inhabitants may have its own superin- 
tendent. School districts of a population of 
4,000 or over may have a supervising principal, 
or two districts may unite to hire a common 
supervising principal. 

The law requires a permanent state certificate 
for eligibility to the position of county or city 
superintendent. Present officials are eligible to 
re-election, no matter what form of certificate 
they possess. When a county has more than 150 
schools an assistant superintendent may be em- 
ployed. If there are more than 300 schools, 
two assistants may be employed; more than 
500, three assistants, etc. The assistant super- 
intendent must have the same qualifications as 
the county superintendent, and will be paid a 
minimum salary of $1,200 from state funds. 
Any county may increase the number of as- 
sistants or their salaries at its own expense. 
City superintendents, beginning in 1914, will be 
elected for four year terms and will be re- 
movable only for specified causes after a hear- 
ing. They will have a seat in the board of 
school directors and a right to speak on all mat- 
ters, but no vote. 


Courses of Study. 

The code requires the state superintendent to 
formulate a minimum course of study for each 
class of district which will be sufficiently specific 
to enable local authorities to plan their courses 
in conformity with the best modern practice. 
The idea will be to establish a minimum course 
and to give aid to such districts as may desire 
help in fixing their courses. 

Teachers and Certificates. 

The new law provides professional certificates 
as in the past, except that teachers will not be 
permitted to hold positions longer than five 
years without a permanent certificate. 

The professional certificate calls for examina- 
tions in advance subjects and presupposes not 
only successful teaching but also professional 
reading. Certificates will be given for three 
years and may be renewed three times upon 
proof of professional reading and study. Cer- 
tificates which have been in force during the 
(Concluded on Page 36) 
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Cost $125,000. 
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NEW DOUGLAS SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILL. 
Reeves and Baillie. Architects, Peoria 
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KIRKSVILLE MODEL RURAL SCHOOL. 


The Missouri State Normal School at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., is a many-sided institution. It re- 
sponds to the needs of the public schools of 
its section of the state of Missouri more fully, 
probably, than any other normal school west 
of the Mississippi river. Its president, Mr. 
John R. Kirk, is known and respected in educa- 
tional circles from Maine to California. His 
pedagogic theories and ideals have attracted the 
widest attention and have made him looked up 
to as one of the strong leaders in American edu- 
cation. 

Among the most fruitful sources of Dr. Kirk’s 
activities has been the uplifting of the rural 
school. He firmly believes that the one-room 
country school can, in its own community and 
in its own way, do fully as much as the care- 
fully organized city school. He holds that if 
properly equipped with a well-trained teacher, 
a carefully planned hygienic building, fitted 
out with the best of furniture and equipment, it 
can be a more potent factor in uplifting the 
social status of its patrons than the city school. 

In carrying out his theories in a practical 
way Dr. Kirk several years ago planned and 
erected a model one-room rural school on the 
campus of the state normal school. In it he 
placed as teacher, Miss Marie T. Harvey, a 
natural born teacher full of enthusiasm and 
especially fitted by natural qualifications and 
training to conduct a model rural school. The 
building was planned, built and furnished en- 
tirely according to Dr. Kirk’s ideas, for the 
purpose of showing how model a rural building 
might be made within the means and facilities 
at the command of an ordinary country school 
district. The school accommodates thirty-two 
children in a single ungraded class. They vary 
in age from eight to sixteen years and are 
brought in daily from the surrounding country 
in a covered wagon. 

The building, of which plans and _ illustra- 
tions are shown in these pages, has a basement, 
a first floor and an attic. The structure itself was 
completed about three years ago but the equip- 
ment, which has been put in since, is not yet 
quite complete, and probably never will be, al- 
though it is far in advance of the furnishings 
to be found in any other rural school. 

The basement is rectangular. It is 28x36 
feet, outside measurement—8 feet from floor 
to ceiling. The floor is of conerete underlaid 
with porous tile and cinders. The tile leads into 
a sewer. The walls are of concrete, protected 
from undue moisture by an outside tile, a foot 
from the walls and averaging 3 to 7 feet beneath 
the surface of the ground, sloping rapidly into 
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MODEL RURAL SCHCOL, KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


the main sewer. The ditch above the tile is 
filled with cinders. The outsiac entrance to the 
basement is of concrete with an outside drain 
through the lower step into the sewer. 

The steps of the outside entrance to the base- 
ment and all other steps are of uniform height 
and tread, about 7 inch riser and 11 inch tread. 

The basement is unique as school basements 
usually go. 
lows: 


It has eight compartments as fol- 


1. A furnace room containing an upright, 
warm-air furnace enclosed by galvanized iron 
and fitted with a double cold-air duct, in which 
an electric fan has been placed to supplement 
the natural suction. The furnace is also 
equipped with a gas water heater, a coil from 
which has been placed in the fire pit of the 
furnace to save gas in the winter time. 

2. A coal bin 6x8 feet in size has been in- 
stalled to hold a full winter’s supply of fuel. 

3. <A plant room 3x8 feet in size for storing 
plants and bulbs, set out in the experimental 
school garden that surrounds the building in the 
summer. 

4. A dark room for children’s experiments 
in photography. 

5. A laundry room 5x21 feet in size fitted 
with stationary tubs, drain and drying appara- 
tus. In this room the girls are given practical 
lessons in laundry work, when the boys are en- 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


FLOOR PLANS, KIRKSVILLE MODEL RURAL SCHOOL. 
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gaged in manual training. 

6. A gymnasium 13x23 feet. This room 
serves as a playroom in cold or inclement weath- 
er. 

7. A tank room, containing 400-gallon pneu- 
matic pressure water tank, storage batteries 
for electric current, an emergency hand-pump 
and a floor drain. 

8. An engine room. This room contains the 
power plant for the building. It consists of a 
21% horsepower gasoline engine with a water 
tank for cooling the cylinder, a 24% horsepower 
dynamo, a complete switchboard, a gasoline 
gas mixer with tank and weight for producing 
the necessary pressure, and a pump which work- 
ing at forty strokes per minute will lift thirty 
gallons of water. The entire plant was manu- 
factured by Fairbanks, Morse & Company and is 
similar to the lighting and water plants installed 
in many farmers’ homes. The pump lifts water 
from a well through pipes below the frost line 
into a pressure tank from which it is distributed 
to the plumbing fixtures in the rooms above. The 
gasoline is stored in two 40-gallon tanks buried 
at a distance of about thirty feet from the 
building. 

The basement is thoroughly ventilated. 

The classroom is, of course, the main feature 
of the first floor. It is 22x27 feet in size and 
arranged so that the children face the east. 


7 WATER HEATER 


GYMNASIUM 12% X23 
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FURNACE AND WATER HEATER. 


Light is admitted from the north or left side 
of the pupils and a ground glass is located on 
the west wall so that sunlight is not entirely ab- 
sent. The room is fitted with standard ad- 
justable desks and seats, arranged so that the 
small children sit in one row, the medium size 
children in another row and the largest pupils 
in a third row. Tables and chairs are placed 
along the inside of the room for construction 
and busy work. 

A stereopticon is hung in the wall, at the 
rear of the classroom, and a screen is arranged 
across the front. An alcove near the ventilating 
flue is fitted with a bookcase and drawers to hold 
the school library and teaching materials. 

The school has a portable organ, weighing 
about fifty pounds, and costing $30. The in- 
strument was selected éspecially to illustrate 
what may be bought for a country school with 
limited funds. The classroom is, of course, 
fitted with a complete set of maps, a globe and a 
Webster dictionary, supplementary books, sim- 
ple scientific apparatus, etc. 

The toilet rooms are fitted up with the best 
modern sanitary fixtures, lavatories, wash bow! 
with cold and hot water, pressure tank for hot 
water, shower bath, ventilating apparatus, 
mirror, towel racks, soap box, etc. Each toilet 
room is reached by a circuitous passageway, fur- 
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ENGINE ROOM SHOWING DYNAMO, GAS MACHINE AND WATER PUMP. 


nishing room for children’s wraps and overshoes. 
The scheme is such that perfect privacy may be 
had in the toilet rooms. All the toilet room 
walls are wainscoted and are kept white and 
clean. They are never disfigured with vile 
language. 

Every rural school has an attic, but this 
seems to be the only one in which the attic has 
been discovered. The room measures 35x15 feet, 
inside dimensions, and has a ceiling 7% feet 
high. It is abundantly lighted through gable 
lights and roof lights. It contains two double 
manual training benches fitted with four vises 
each, and arranged so that eight to ten children 
can work at one time. It also contains a gas 
range, a large kitchen sink and a wash bowl for 
domestic science use. A large table and cup- 
boards, boxes and receptacles complete the equip- 
ment for cooking. 

The attic also contains a portable chemistry 
agricultural laboratory where experiments can 
be made in testing seeds and soils, experiment- 
ing with fertilizers, and testing milk. 

The entire building is piped for gas and 
wired for electric lighting. There are in the 
building twenty-four incandescent lamps, most 
of them forty watt tantalum lights. Ordinarily 
the power plant supplies current equivalent to 
twenty-nine or thirty 40-watt lamps. 


The ven- 





tilating fan consumes probably the current of 
five or six lamps. The are light in the stereop- 
ticon consumes as much current, probably, as 
twenty-five incandescent lamps. When the lan- 
tern is in use most of the lights in the building 
are naturally turned off. 

The gas machine in the basement which 
makes the gas for the range in the attic is a 
Kemp Climax gas machine. 

The building, including furniture and equip- 
ment, cost approximately $1,600. The machin- 
ery, heating plant and all the furniture and 
fittings, including furniture in the building ex- 
cept the library, the movable scientific apparatus 
and the telephone, falls within $800. The build- 
ing as it stands cost, in round numbers, $2,400. 


The school quite naturally forms the leading 
point of interest and study for young men and 
women preparing themselves in the Kirksville 
Normal School for rural teaching positions. The 
building offers to students not only a model 
school, but also a model building and equipment. 


That teachers cannot be paid when absent 
from duty, if a substitute does their work, is the 
opinion given recently by Attorney-General 
Timothy Hogan, of Ohio, to the Ashtabula 
school board. 
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J. M. WEATHERWAX HIGH SCHOOL, ABERDEEN, WASH. 
Harlan Thomas, and Russel & Rice, Architects, Seattle, Wash. 


WEATHERWAX HIGH SCHOOL. 


The new J. M. Weatherwax High School 
building recently erected at Aberdeen, Wash., 
at a cost of $145,000, is one of the substantial 
exclusive high school buildings for which the 
northwest is fast becoming noted. The building 
is a splendid three story structure, constructed 
of stone and vitrified brick. All class room 
floors are hard wood, while the hall ways are of 
raecolith. The building contains a beautiful 
auditorium, which, with the balcony, has a seat- 
ing capacity of 730 people. Directly beneath the 
auditorium is a commodious and well lighted 
gymnasium, in connection with which are sep- 
arate shower baths and gymnasium lockers for 
boys and girls. The building is equipped with 
a fan heating and ventilating system regulated 
with thermostats. A vacuum system is pro- 
vided for cleaning. Telephone and clock sys- 
tems reach all rooms from the principal’s of- 
fice. Students’ lockers are ingeniously provided 
for on the first floor. The building is wired 
throughout for electricity and electric power is 
generated within the building for lighting and 
cleaning purposes, and for operating the manual 
training machinery. A particular effort was 
made to provide adequate light for classroom 
work as is evidenced by the size and number of 
windows in the building. 


A new law, passed recently by the Indiana 
general assembly, regulating the building and 
repair of publie school buildings and requiring 
that such work be done along certain sanitary 
lines, is operating to prevent the remodeling 
of many such buildings, according to Thomas 
M. Honan, attorney-general. The attorney-gen- 
eral has received dozens of letters from town- 
ship trustees and town boards, asking for advice 
concerning school repairs that have been pro- 
posed, but which could not be earried out to 
conform to the new law. 

One of the provisions of the act is, that no 
new building shall be constructed within 500 
feet of a steam railroad, livery stable, etc., and 
the same rule applies to the remodeling of 
school buildings. The act prescribes, also, cer- 
tain conditions of heating and ventilation for 
new or remodeled buildings, which the trustees 
Say they cannot comply with in the structures 
they desire to remodel. . : 


The firm of Squires & Wynkoop, architects, 
New York City, has recently dissolved. Mr. 
John Wynkoop has associated himself with Mr. 
Percy Griffin. The offices of Griffin & Wyn- 
koop are located at 30 Church street. 

Findlay, O. The school board has recently 
added a provision to the fuel contracts made 
with local dealers that all coal be weighed at a 
neutral scale. The contractors will pay the 
expense of weighing. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The school board has begun 
the entire rebuilding of the floors and stairs 
of the local high school building with steel 
and concrete. At present the construction is 


wood, which the committee believes is danger- 
ous, 


An unsightly and ill kept school yard is the 
germ of the ugly, insanitary and wasteful vil- 
lage, town, city or state; lax ‘discipline in the 
school room is preparation for lawlessness in 
the village, the city, the nation. Dull teaching 
is the foundation of political and social indif- 
ference.—A. F. Nightingale. 


The Boston teachers have lost their fight for 
salary increases after all. After going over the 
heads of the school committee and of the mayor 
of Boston, and carrying their demands to the 
state legislature, Governor Foss vetoed their bill 
and the state senate sustained his action. 

Spanish will be added to the supplementary 
studies in the San Francisco high schools. 





ASSEMBLY HALL, WEATHERWAX HIGH SCHOOL. 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


It has frequently been remarked that teachers 
and principals give little or no attention to 
schoolhouse construction. Although they spend 
their entire working days in school buildings, 
frequently under unfavorable conditions, they 
ean offer few suggestions when a new structure 
is planned. The Minneapolis Principals’ club 
has recently displayed evidences of intelligent 
study of the hygiene of schoolhouse planning 
and has submitted to Supt. C. M. Jordan a num- 
ber of recommendations. These are worth repe- 
tition : 

“First—Buildings to be constructed shall be 
equipped with manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, kindergarten, playrooms, medical inspec- 
tion and nurse’s room, teachers’ rest room, lunch 
room and principal’s private office. Shall have 
auditorium, gymnasiums, shower baths, two op- 
portunity rooms and any other equipment which 
might make it useful as a social center as well 
as school. The auditorium should have en- 
trance so it may be used without entering the 
school proper, and should have lavatory and toi- 
lets. 

“Second—In buildings where a number of peo- 
ple in the community does not warrant a large 
building, it shall be so constructed that additions 
to such building will complete and make a sym- 
metrical unit of twenty school rooms exclusive 
of special rooms. 


“Third—aAll buildings shall be constructed 
with view, first, to its usefulness; second, to its 
architectural features, which should be along 
the lines of simplicity and strength of construc- 
tion, keeping in mind beauty of outline and 
harmony of color. 

“Every effort shall be made to make such 
buildings sanitary and fireproof. Shall have 
ample light and-most modern ventilating and 
heating apparatus than can be procured. The 
convenience and comfort of teachers and chil- 
dren shall be matters of prime importance, be- 
cause most of their lives are spent within walls 
of building. 

“Fourth—No building in this city, whether 
old or new, should be without lavatory within 
convenient reach on each floor with hot and 
cold water, and wherever possible, even old 
buildings should have toilets on each floor. Cup- 
boards should be provided for each room to hold 
supplies, and blackboards should be adjusted to 
average size of the children in the grade, and 
adjustable seats. We suggest that all play- 
rooms and gymnasium floors be made of hard- 
wood. 


“Fifth—We recommend that the best talent 
that can be procured be employed for planning 
and constructing school buildings. That all 
buildings be under care of janitors who are 
competent engineers and each large building 
be provided with a janitress. That the experi- 
ments with oil for floors be continued and the 
board of education be asked to look up the 
effectiveness of vacuum cleaners.” 





Topeka, Kans.—E. T. Fairchild, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, has completed 
the compilation of a bulletin on school buildings 
and grounds. The bulletin is one of the most 
valuable publications the state has ever given 
out and is, one of the completest manuals on 
rural school architecture published. 

The bulletin contains more than 100 pages of 
pictures ard reading matter, showing the old- 
time poor and carelessly built schoolhouses yet 
to be seen in Kansas, and also plans, specifica- 
tions and detailed bills of cost of the newest and 
best arranged buildings in the state. The book 
is intended to serve as a guide in the building 
of new schoolhouses and the repairing of old 
ones, 
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Electricity for Domestic Science 


By J. A. SEXTON, Superintendent of Schools, Telluride, Colo. 


Telluride is a thriving mining town in the 
southwestern part of Colorado. Prosperous busi- 
ness conditions have prevailed in the town for 
the last decade and have given the community 
a stable, economic and social life. Local pride 
and a genuine interest in the welfare and con- 
tinued prosperity of the village is a dominant 
characteristic of the citizens. 

The public school system is one of the most 
notable developments in keeping with the spirit 
mentioned. A great deal of money has been 
spent to make the school’ the best obtainable. 
Funds for the spread and maintenance of the 
schools are available at all times and are ade- 
quate for all needs. Still, the distriet would not 
The board of education ad- 
heres to a policy of strict economy in trans- 
acting its business and expects tangible returns 
for all moneys expended. 


be classed as rich. 


Domestic Science Needed. 

About two years ago the-board of education 
voted to fit up laboratories suitable for teaching 
cocking, sewing and household arts. The action 
was based on a definite need of the community 
for instruction along these lines. The popula- 
tion is made up of people representing many 
European races and the children are in need of 
an opportunity of becoming familiar with Amer- 
ican standards of living and housekeeping. 
Many girls are compelled to leave school early 
in the course and are forced by industrial condi- 
tions to enter other homes in the capacity of 
Other girls marry early and take 
charge of homes for themselves. They especially 
need training along the lines of homemaking and 
Girls who complete the high 
school course are largely daughters of the well- 
to-do people and, in most cases, will be given 
every opportunity for a college education after 
leaving the high school. 


domesties. 


homekeeping. 


They receive training 
in homekeeping, home decoration, care of the 
sick, personal hygiene, the making and fitting 
of clothing, proper dress, the serving of elaborate 
dinners and luncheons, together with a definite 
knowledge of many topics concerning which any 
girl who expects to win recognition in society, 
should be well informed. 


Heating Medium. 

When the problem of securing a suitable 
source of heat for cooking purposes was con- 
sidered, it that the usual 
Gas was not available and 
gasoline was promptly rejected owing to the 
danger of fire. 

The 


sidered. 


assumed coal 


range must be used. 


was 


installation of coal ranges was con- 


Two stoves of more than common ¢a- 
pacity would be required to accommodate the 
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necessary classes, and these stoves must be fitted 
with water backs and hot water connections. 
A suitable flue for the use of the ranges must be 
built. Such an installation was seen to be diffi- 
cult and expensive, and when completed it was 
doubtful if the stoves would act satisfactorily 
under the conditions. 

About this time the manager of the local 
electric light and power company proposed elec- 
trical heat cooking utensils. The proposition was 
thought impracticable at first, but a thorough 
investigation convinced the members of the 
board that it was feasible; and after some con- 
sideration, this installation was decided upon. 
The general plan of equipping the kitchen and 
a brief outline of the work follows: 


The Laboratory Equipment. 

Domestic science, consisting of work in cook- 
ing, sewing and the household arts, was intro- 
duced into the public schools in the fall of 1909. 
The kitchen was planned for the accommodation 
of classes of twenty girls each, and was fully 
equipped with electrically heated cooking uten- 
sils. 

The desks were so planned that one eight- 
inch electric stove would supply heat for two 
girls working on opposite sides of the desk, the 
stove being placed between them. Ten of these 
stoves were thus installed on the desks. Each 
stove was controlled by a heat regulating switch 
placed within easy reach of the girls using the 
stove. A simple turn of this switch gave the 
exact amount of heat desired for the work in 
hand. 


To accommodate the larger cooking utensils 
usually used in demonstration work or in cook- 
ing larger quantities than the small stoves 
would cook economically, a table was installed 
at one side of the kitchen, on which table cords 
and plugs were provided to which these larger 
utensils might be attached. The same system of 
heat regulating switches was installed here. Each 
outlet was controlled by a switch and one utensil 
at a time, or all the utensils at once might be 
attached to these plugs and the heat accurately 
regulated, 

The equipment used on this large table con- 
sisted of two each of the following utensils: 
Oven, grid, broiler, double boiler, toaster, frying 
pan; and one each of the following: Coffee 
percolator, chafing dish, waffle iron and a flat 
iron. 

Besides the above equipment two water heat- 
ing coils were installed in a ten-gallon tank. 
These coils will heat ten gallons of water to 
the boiling point in from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. 

Advantages of Electricity. 

The great advantage found in the installation 
lies in the fact that the only energy used is the 
current directly applied to the work done. No 
utensils are heated except those in use and these 
are heated only to the degree necessary for the 
particular kind of cooking being done. There is 
no waste. Because of this arrangement it has 
been possible to cook with electricity and ac- 
tually save money as compared with the cost 
for the same work with coal. 


(Concluded on page 34) 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE FITTED WITH ELECTRIC STOVES. 


WOODWORKING ROOM, TELLURIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
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SETTING STANDARDS. 


The suggestion for establishing a bureau or 

commission to fix standards by which boards of 
education can judge the purchase of any article 
of school furniture or equipment is frequently 
made. It is repeated on another page of this 
issue of the Journal. 
“The makers of high grade materials almost 
universally indorse the idea. It will give their 
goods prestige and standing; it is apt to assure, 
in a degree, the maintenance of prices and will 
give greater permanency to their companies. 

The makers of poorer articles rarely, if ever, 
encourage the suggestion. Wherever possible, 
they throw cold water on the idea for their 
goods might not come up to the requirements. 
Their competitors would easily outclass them. 
Boards of education would know what they were 
getting because of a fixed criterion of material, 
workmanship and usefulness. 

The board member, the superintendent of 
sehools and the school architect who make sug- 
gestions for standardization, are almost with- 
out exception, unselfish in their aim. The idea 
of better and more serviceable school equip- 
ment, with a fair margin of profit for the man- 
ufacturer, is fundamental. The suggestion 
arises as the result of the difficulties encountered. 
in the purchase of hundreds of articles for 
school use. Outside of the glib tongue of an 
experienced salesman and the example of adop- 
tions made by other cities, there is often no 
test to go by. 

The establishing of a national body, as is most 
often suggested, seems almost physically impos- 
sible at present. The Boston school department 
considers itself superior to the San Francisco 
organization. The St. Louis building and sup- 
ply department is very efficient and yet other 
cities only admire their buildings and ideas and 
then leave the entire matter to a local archi- 
tect and business department for adoption or 
rejection. 

Every school board is a separate identity. 
Every school superintendent believes his local 
conditions are distinct and different. Most ar- 
chitects and business departments are forced to 
meet the ideas of local wiseacres and the possi- 
bilities for standardizing and accepting the best 
goods are minimized. 

Progress is, however, being made in both rural 
and city schools. The building plans and spe- 
cifications issued now by a score of state super- 
intendents of publie instruction has set stand- 
ards for rural schools. The heating and ventilat- 
ing stoves are standardized and other similar im- 
provements will follow. 

In the larger cities the idea is working out 
very sucessfully. Mr. ©. B. J. Snyder of New 
York, has standardized practically all of his 
building operations. The same has been done 
in Philadelphia. Boston has had uniformity 
in equipment for many years, although its 
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standards have been changing. Chicago is now 
at work. St. Louis has improved its desks and 
most of its laboratory and science furniture. 
Space will not permit a further enumeration 
of similar progress. 

This would be excellent work for the United 
States Bureau of Education. Can anyone im- 
agine the furore which would be created if the 
bureau set a minimum for desks, maps, globes, 
ete.¢ And yet, apart from a very few building 
laws, what standards have we and what a serv- 
ice could not the bureau render every school 
in the country? 

This Journal has made a consistent effort for 
many years to improve the equipment and fur- 
nishings of schoolhouses. This issue is designed 
to impress the idea that standards can and must 
be raised in every line. We want a higher av- 
erage of excellence, and we want a minimum, 
below which no piece of goods bought by a 
school board ought fall. 


A PRESENT NEED. 


The administration of city schools, particu- 
larly that phase of the subject which applies to 
the organization and function of school boards, 
has been so much discussed during the past 
decade that the requirements for efficient forms 
of control are clearly defined and generally un- 
derstood. And it must be acknowledged, too, 
that much progress has been made in the gen- 
eral acceptance of theories propounded. 

The schools are gradually being withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of local politics and mu- 
nicipal control. The relations and responsibil- 
ities of professional and lay officials are more 
gradually being defined and the prerogatives 
of each are becoming mutually respected in 
more communities than ever before. 

The small school board, elected at large, has 
been more successful than even its most en- 
thusiastic adherents had hoped for. In general, 
it may be said that the small bodies replacing 
the large, unwieldy boards, chosen in a ward 
representation plan, have greatly simplified and 
made more efficient the lay administration of 
city schools. 

A further development, based upon the expe- 
rience of many school board members, seems to 
be needed at present in a greater development 
of the business and instruction departments of 
school boards. Complaint is made that mem- 
bers of small boards are burdened with too 
many details of management and with too many 
technical matters that should be placed on the 
superintendent and the secretary. It is urged 
with considerable force, that the labor of for- 
mulating data necessary to decide questions of 
policy and legislation should come from well 
trained experts, leaving the lay members free 
to do but little more than reflect public opinion 
in outlining such general policies. 

If the history of the movement for replacing 
large school boards is reviewed it will be found 
that precisely. what is asked for now was intend- 
ed in the first place. It was held that the duties 
and responsibilities of superintendents and busi- 
ness managers should be largely increased, ef- 
fecting a proportionate reduction of similar 
duties devolving upon the lay members. The 


present need, then, seems to be the putting of . 


this theory into practice. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

An old superintendent of schools, standing 
in the lobby of a hotel during a recent state 
teachers’ meeting, made the following state- 
ment: “Twenty-five years ago I prepared a 
program for this association which was prac- 
tically identical with the program we have been 
having at this convention. I don’t believe that 
more than one or two large ideas are in advance 
of the ideas we discussed in 1886. I wonder 


whether we are going forward as fast as we 
should.” 

This statement taken as a whole cannot be 
generally applied to educational gatherings. In 
the main, however, it is correct to the point 
that educational associations do not always ac- 
complish all they should, and that each year 
they repeat and repeat previous meetings until 
the majority of the addresses made become mere 
series of platitudes. 

This may sound a trifle revolutionary and will 
not be accepted as a fact by many. It is true, 
however, that the average educational associa- 
tion will not go on record for decided reforms. 
Conservatism to an extreme marks every paper 
and every proposed resolution. In a great many 
cases educators have been led by men outside 
of the profession rather than leading the 
thought of the world. 

This is due to two main causes, both of which 
have plausible existence and cannot easily be 
eradicated. The one cause is the great breadth 
of the field of education and the unsettled con- 
dition of our educational philosophy. Educa- 
tion is a living, growing science, changing with 
every change in our social and economic and 
industrial life, and presenting from day to day 
new problems and new questions that press for 
solution. Every “ism” and “ology” and every 
new fad of the time finds expression in the ad- 
dresses at educational gatherings. Then, too, 
there are schoolmasters who never know when 
they are beaten and who cling tenaciously to 
their ideas and conclusions. Attention is merely 
called to the debates we have so often heard at 
various conventions and their outcome. 

Lhe other cause which is more easily rem- 
edied than the first is the spirit in which the 
average school man attends conventions. Pri- 
marily everyone is a free lance, to come or not 
to come. While in the convention city he is at 
liberty to attend sessions or not to attend. Most 
school men attend diligently, and during their 
attendance are free to accept or not to accept 
what they hear. 

Now this is perfectly proper and in accord- 
ance with the ordinary laws of society and our 
democratic form of government. But the weak 
link in the chain is the fact that there is no 
method or common bond by which school people 
bind themselves to carry out plans accepted or 
resolutions adopted during a meeting. After 
the convention has dissolved everyone goes home 
to forget the meeting and very few carry out a 
pledge to apply any experiment to their own 
schools. 

An illustration will emphasize the point: The 
overcrowded curriculum has been discussed for 
many years. Convention after convention has 
torn down and simplified the reading, arith- 
metic, geography and history courses. Has any 
concerted movement been started to actually 
apply a remedy? MHaven’t more subjects been 
added than dropped? Everyone who reads this 
will after one moment’s thought realize the 
value of this statement. 

The difficulty lies both in the school man and 
in our disconnected, democratic form of school 
government. On the! one hand, there is the 
superintendent who must take the idea to a 
hardheaded school board for ratification. On 
the other hand, there is the isolated school sys- 
tem which knows little about larger educational 
movements, and very often cares less, until that 
drone—public opinion—has been aroused to a 
point of conviction. Our United States com- 
missioner of education is almost a negative fac- 
tor in awakening public opinion and the average 
state superintendent follows rather than leads. 

The men who can properly be called the pre- 
dominating spirits of educational associations 
ought to make a concerted effort toward ac- 
complishing more tangible results at every con- 
vention. Teachers will follow like geese wher- 
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ever the thinkers will lead to. It is vitally 
important, therefore, that the direction to be 
taken is toward binding action which will mean 
tangible results as against vapid conjectures and 
endless platitudes without the solution of real, 
live problems. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL CODE. 

The most important piece of school legisla- 
tion which has been enacted in the United 
States during the past ten years is the Pennsyl- 
vania school code, which begins to go into oper- 
ation on July first. The law wipes out prac- 
tically all of the present school laws of Pennsy}- 
vania and sets up a complete, logical code which 
is believed to be second to none in the country. 

The law is the result of agitation which be- 
gan among the school people of the state more 
than five years ago. It was drawn up by a com- 
mission of seven educators who labored almost 
continuously in perfecting its details during a 
period of four years. Originally it was intro- 
duced in the legislature in 1909 and passed in 
a very much modified form. Governor Stuart, 
however, vetoed it because of amendments which 
were hastily introduced in it to meet the de- 
mands of political interests in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg. 

The most striking sections of the code relate 
to the organization of school boards in cities 
and boroughs of the state. The law finally 
wipes out the sectional school board system, 
which has obtained in Pittsburg for many years 
and which has been a more prolific source of 
graft and corruption than any other school or- 
ganization on the American continent. 

School boards in all cities except Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia are reduced to a membership 
of nine, elected at large. Such large boards as 
Reading, Williamsport, Easton, McKeesport, are 
thus reduced to a small, non-partisan board, 
elected at large at a special fall election. It is 
confidently expected that much of the political 
character of boards of education in the state 
will be removed under the new law, and that 
the professional administration of the schools 
will be greatly advanced. 

A rather complete summary of the law will 
be found on another page of this issue. We 
need only point out here a few radical changes 
in the code which deserve more than passing 
mention: 

A state board of education is created, similar 
in make-up and function to the state boards 
in forty-two commonwealths of the country. 
This board will be largely advisory in character 
and will have the important duty of unifying 
and co-ordinating the schools of the state. It 
is particularly required to gradually establish a 
permanent school fund which Pennsylvania has 
not heretofore had. 

The standard of teaching will be greatly in- 
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creased throughout the state under the pro- 
visions for the certification and pay of teachers. 
Superintendents must have had teaching ex- 
perience and professional training commensur- 
ate with their responsible office. 

The salary of inexperienced teachers is placed 
at a minimum of $45 per month; two years’ ex- 
perience and pedagogical training insures a 
minimum of $55. 

The health of teachers and pupils is insured 
under the new law by requiring sanitary school- 
houses, correctly lighted and ventilated, and by 
making medical inspection compulsory in all 
cities of the first and second class. In cities 
of 30,000 or less population, medical inspection 
becomes permissible. 





INATTRACTIVE SCHOOL HOUSES. 


“Not one cent for ornament,” declares a con- 
temporary in advising its readers regarding the 
erection of school buildings. Such advice seems 
to us to be a trifle too severe and unwarranted. 
“Not one cent for ornament” means a building 
of bare proportions, nothing but blank walls 
dotted here and there by windows and with a 
door or two to permit the children to enter and 
to leave their prison; nothing but a flat, homely 
roof to cover the four walls, relieved by one or 
two chimneys sticking their ugly shapes into 
the air. Such is the picture of some of the 
ghastly objects which have been strewn about 
the landscape and named schools, the places 
set apart for the occupancy of children during 
the greater part of the daylight hours, after 
following the advice, literally, of the contem- 
porary. Such a stern and forbidding exterior 
repels the children, who have any idea of beauty 
and symmetry; it makes of their school a 
prison, a place where they must suffer their 
daylight hours to be spent, longing for the time 
when they can get out and go to comfortable, 
cheery, though modest homes. Such niggard- 
liness in construction removes much of the 
pleasure of attending school. How much great- 
er is the incentive to attend school when the 
child feels that he is being placed in something 
besides a barn, equipped with merely the bare 
necessities of school life! What an element 
of pride the child will take in having a pretty 
schoolhouse—his schoolhouse! How that school 
pride will appeal to his desire for attendance! 

On the other hand, there is a chance that the 
community, in erecting a schoolhouse will go 
into extravagance over the matter, laying out 
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money here and there which is needless and 
which merely cloys the beauty of the original 
design. “Therefore, it seems best to follow a 
middle course, not refusing one cent for or- 
nament but expending money for suitable 
adornment, which will lend grace to the struc- 
ture and make of it something more than a mere 
shelter for the boys and girls. Aside from the 
effects on the pupils, there is something to be 
said also in favor of an adorned building from 
the standpoint of community attractiveness. 
Homely public buildings of this nature are not 
alluring to the visitor and give a poor impres- 
sion of the community. 


The school board of St. Paul, Minn., recently 
departed from a long established precedent of its 
own making by reappointing the teachers in 
open meeting to which the public was admitted. 
The members put aside altogether the old theory 
that harm may be done to teachers in discussing 
their success or failure at any but an executive 
meeting. The argument was made that while 
secrecy might protect the teachers from pub- 
licity, it would also shield the school board mem- 
bers if they might be inclined to make irre- 
sponsible and unjust attacks which would not be 
made in the open. It was held that when one 
accepts public employment he challenges public 
scrutiny of his record. If his record will not 
bear the inspection, it is up to him to protect 
himself by getting out of the limelight. 

The example of the St. Paul board should be 
followed by other school boards. It always has 
a salutary influence upon public servants to 
know that the public is watching every move. 


W. M. Davidson, of Omaha, has accepted the 
superintendency of the Washington, D. C., pub- 
lic schools to succeed A. T. Stuart, resigned. 
Dr. Davidson is well fitted, by experience and 
executive ability, to fill the difficult position 
at the head of the Washington schools. 


E. U. Graff, ‘principal of the Omaha high 
school, has been elected to succeed Mr. David- 
son as superintendent. The position is a well 
earned promotion for good service. 


States which have the most progressive leg- 
islation seem to be most concerned about further 
progress. Thus Ohio, which has the most com- 
plete laws on the construction of schoolhouses, 
proposes to take another step forward by enact- 
ing a building code, in which school buildings 
are prominently considered, that will be com- 
prehensive in character and far advanced in 
its progressive requirements for sanitation and 
safety. The code will prescribe minutely the 
standards for lighting, heating, ventilation and 
plumbing; also requirements of construction, 
exits, stairs, hallways, etc. The law was drawn 
up by Mr. Fred W. Elliott, consulting archi- 
tect, Columbus. 
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The Vacuum Cleaning of Schoolhouses a Special Problem 


By Principal ROBERT L. COOLEY, Milwaukee. Wis. 


While it is not the purpose of this article 
to deal with the necessity for vacuum cleaning, 
its special importance in the case of school 
houses warrants a word upon that neglected 
phase of school room sanitation. 

The guarding of the air supply in the school 
rooms is, by all odds, the most important prob- 
lem of sanitation in connectica with school con- 
struction. It has been very difficult to get ade- 
quate recognition of this fact. Our present 
knowledge of the manner in which the germ 
diseases are spread is one of the latest devel- 
opments of medical science, and is but now be- 
ing reflected in our science of sanitation. 

The prevention of the spread of disease, 
through protection of the air supply, while im- 
portant, is perhaps not more important than 
the benefit to those who remain in good health 
and are obliged to work in the confines of the 
school room. The problem is not more that of 
making sick people less sick, than that of mak- 
ing well people more comfortable and keeping 
their surroundings such as will maintain them 
at high efficiency. 

The importance of our air supply is on the 
way to get the recognition it deserves. Either 
it is the most important problem of sanita- 
tion confronting school authorities or our med- 
ical works are fairy stories and our doctors are 
fakirs. 

On the other hand, so far as work along this 
line has been undertaken, no phase of school 
construction has been more thoroughly bungled, 
and no expenditure of money for building pur- 
poses has been more completely squandered 
than frequently has been the case in the in- 
stallation of ventilating systems. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent in the 
installing and remodeling of ventilating sys- 
tems by people who did not realize what the 
essential elements in the problem were, only 
to be found unsatisfactory and inadaquate, 
when intelligently tested. Also, it is true that 
many systems are never intelligently tested, but 
are simply accepted upon the assumption that 
having been provided they are necessarily 
yielding the benefits that were intended. 


Importance of Studying Vacuum Cleaning. 

I wish to urge boards of education to avoid 
repeating history by installing vacuum sweep- 
ing systems, in the same careless and ill-advised 
manner. 

The purchasing and installing of a vacuum 
sweeping system is a matter of too much im- 
portance to be done on “near information.” 

There are elements in the vacuum cleaning 
problem ‘that are difficult to understand from a 
mere discussion of the subject and. few people 
realize how to investigate the problem. There 
are people who do not know what they may 
reasonably expect, and are satisfied with a hand- 
power vacuum machine just as there are people 
who were satisfied to light their homes with a 
candle. They know nothing better. Others are 
satisfied with a portable machine, just as some 
are content to light their homes with a kero- 
sene lamp. The least study of the problem 
would show that the portable plant exhausts 
and vitiates the air of the room. 

A short time ago, even people charged with 
the problem of purchasing vacuum cleaning 
plants for public schools did not know the dif- 
ference between compressed air and suction 
systems. 

Boards of education must now be educated 
to appreciate the fact that cleaning by suction 
is not so simple a problem as a casual glance 
would seem to indicate, and also that the vac- 


uum cleaning of schoolhouses is a special prob- 
lem. You cannot install the ordinary system, 
which would be more or less satisfactory in the 
home in cleaning rugs, carpets and draperies, 
in a school house for bare floor sweeping with 
any reasonable expectation of satisfactory re- 
sults. 
Adapting Systems to Schools. 

The problem of cleaning schoolhouses by 
the vacuum method differs from the problem of 
cleaning other structures by this method in that 
the tools and the hose are very much larger 
factors in determining its practicability in the 
former than in the latter case. 

In most cities the labors of the janitors are 
already more than they can perform. School 
boards are not inclined to hire more janitor 
help. A casual comparison of the janitor help 
provided in any office building, taking into con- 
sideration the number of people served, with 
that provided in the average public school will 
reveal how disproportionate it is in the case 
of the schools. 

The above being true, a very important con- 
sideration in the case of installing a system of 
vacuum cleaning is that it shall lighten the 
labors of the janitor. 

Ask first, is it efficient in cleaning ? 

Ask secondly, is it operated with sufficient 
ease and speed so that it will be used by the 
janitor? 

The writer of this article wishes to state 
that, in his opinion, scores of vacuum installa- 
tions are being made in school houses which 
will never be used after the novelty has worn 
off and the wave of public sentiment favoring 
better sanitary conditions, which induced re- 
luctant school authorities to expend money for 
the purpose, has subsided. 

This observation is made as a result of not 
hours, but weeks and months of actual “sweep- 
ing’ with vacuum upon the part of the person 
making it. The sweeping of a school building 
by means of vacuum, without any special 
adaptation of tools, hose, ete., to the conditions 
met in the school room, is a disheartening, back- 
breaking piece of work, which no janitor who 
could find anything else to do would submit to 
being obliged to do. An investigation in cases 
where such systems are in use shows that not all 
work is being done by vacuum, thus from the 
sanitary point of view nullifying the whole in- 
vestment. It is very apparent in these instances 
that the process of gradually laying the sys- 
tem on the shelf is already beginning. 

The writer is an enthusiastic advocate of 
vacuum cleaning of schoolhouses, but is frank 
to say that if he were a janitor and were asked 
to use a vacuum system not especially adapted 
to school room conditions, he would refuse if 
he could find anything else 'to do. 

What then is meant by being “especially 
adapted” to school room conditions? Experience 
has impressed the following facts upon the 
writer: 

The hose must offer as little resistance as 
possible to the operator’s movements. 

The tool handle must be of special design. 

The tool must be of special design. 

The machinery must furnish the requisite 
flow of air considering the limitations in size 
of hose. 

Tools and Hose. 

A few hours’ work manipulating the sweeper 
against not only the drag, but lateral resistance 
to free movement experienced while attempting 
to work rapidly in a school room with its many 
obstacles to be worked around, will afford val- 


uable information to one charged with select- 
ing hose for sweeping. This experience, if 
followed by a few hours’ work with a one-inch 
metal hose, will further impress him with the 
importance of care in selecting the hose. 

Now, however, comes the objection that the 
small hose reduces the vacuum at the tool end. 
Yes, it does, and as a result, you must main- 
tain a higher vacuum at the machine. The 
question resolves itself into whether the ma- 
chine or the janitor is to do the hard work; 
and whether the board of education, in order 
to save a small increase in operating expenses, 
is justified in loading a large increase in labor 
cost upon the janitor. 

Small hose and high vacuum are, perhaps, 
not the most economical, if you don’t care how 
much work you load upon the janitor, but if 
you want to insure the future constant use of 
the vacuum method, together with its attendant 
blessings, it behooves you to make reasonable 
your demands upon the janitor. 

Not only must the vacuum maintained at 
the machine be proportionally high when a 
small hose is used to insure a greater flow of 
air, but my experience leads me to advocate 
a higher vacuum than is ordinarily main- 
tained in order to insure a quick, efficient “pick 
up” and consequent ease of operation. I do 
not mean “high vacuum” maintained by re- 
stricting the flow at the tool end, but a vacuum 
maintained by the capacity of the pump while 
all the air that can get into the hose is per- 
mitted to enter it. 

The efficiency of the plant must be such that 
the sweeper will be required to pass quickly 
over the surface to be swept but once in order 
to leave it clean. 

The tool handle must be attached to the tool 
by means of a hinge. No diagonal swivel will 
take the place of a hinge on the tool used 
around school desks. The diagonal swivel of- 
fered by some companies as a substitute for a 
hinge in school room work is always clumsy 
and impractical, and in many situations im- 
possible of operation. 

The essential in the tool for corridor work 
is width. The vacuum should be maintained at 
such a point that at least a 24-inch tool will 
do efficient work in the corridors. The tool 
should be attached to the handle by a hinge, 
although it may be operated otherwise with 
some inconvenience and loss of efficiency, due 
to the failure of the tool to always face the 
floor and compel all air to sweep. It must be 
borne in mind that the object of all sweeping 
tools is to compel the air to sweep the floor. 
Some do it much better than others. 

When in operation air is permitted to pass 
into the hose without having scoured some floor 
surface, that air is wasted. This being true, 
it is clear that all effective tools must be self- 
adjustable to the surface of the floot, and must 
be independent of the varying angle at which 
the handle of the tool may be held. Also from 
the standpoint of arm strain the handle must 
be capable of being held at varying angles, 
both for the purpose of resting the janitor and 
for convenience in getting around obstacles. 

Classroom Requirements. 

The classroom is necessarily “cluttered up.” 
When you attempt to accommodate fifty pupils 
and a teacher in one room, that room neces- 
sarily has some furniture in it. Fifty seats 


usually mean two hundred iron legs screwed 
to the floor. Add to this one or two small 
tables and a couple of chairs, multiply the 
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whole by from fourteen to twenty-four and you 
have an idea of the hundreds and thousands of 
obstacles to be swept around by the janitor and 
his assistants each day. In classroom work the 
following are. the important requirements: 

As in the case of corridor sweeping, only 
more important in this connection— 

The lightest and smallest hose permissible, 
metal if it can be obtained under the proper 
guarantee. 

A hinge-backed tool. 

An offset handle of proper length. 

A flexible extension of the end of the sweep- 
ing tool. 

A conveniently shaped tool. 

Discussing these points in their order, there 
is no place where the size, drag and resistance 
to lateral movements, occasioned by the hose, 
is of so much consequence as in the classroom. 
Nothing but the practical experience of trying 
to sweep a room will sufficiently drive this 
fact home to a person charged with the re- 
sponsibility of purchasing a vacuum system 
for a school house. If a metal hose that will 
stand up can be obtained for this use, it is 
worth any price that may reasonably be demand- 
ed for it. The first metal hose the writer used 
was an imported length which was being tested. 
The instructions were to “use and abuse” this 
hose in order to ascertain its quality, and 
although it has been subjected to the severest 
test, it is still in good order and being used 
every day. Following this, for some reason, 
a cheaper metal hose that looks exactly like the 
other, has been purchased in many instances, 
and has given trouble. The matter is, however, 
of so much importance in connection with school 
work that metal hose should be insisted upon 
and whatever price, within reason, necessary to 
get such hose of good quality, should be paid. 

The important points of superiority are: 

The light, horizontal drag; the great flexi- 
bility resulting in lessened ‘lateral resistance in 
manipulating the tool; the ease with which it 
pulls away from the iron base of seats and can 
be pushed out of the way of the tool while sweep- 
ing. 

Desirable Tool Features. 

The hinged back tool is absolutely essential 
for ease of operation in the classroom and is the 
only tool with which many of the primary 
rooms, with present style of seats, can be swept 
at all. 

The offset handle of proper length allows the 
janitor to stand in the aisle, and without throw- 
ing the hose and handle over the opposite row of 
desks, insert the tool between two desks, and 
with ease, sweep under from one to three desks 
at one stroke. The saving of time, labor and an- 
noyance by the arrangement can hardly be 
overestimated. 

The shape of the tool is important, and in 
practice a diamond shape, which pushes obsta- 
cles to one side working them toward the open- 
ings in the side of the tool, is found effective. 
The usual shaped tool in quick work is apt to 
push pieces of colored crayon, lead pencil, ete., 
before it, leaving ugly colored marks, disfiguring 
the floor. In addition the diamond shape allows 
the janitor to push the tool carelessly forward, 
resulting in slanting contact with the iron of 
the desk legs at all times, thus preventing the 
sudden jar and stoppage experienced in working 
with tools of other shapes. 

Of the utmost importance in schoolroom work 
is the flexible end of the classroom tool. In all 
schoolroom work, owing to the limitations of 
atmospheric pressure on one side and the nec- 
essary limitations as to the size of hose on the 
other, the sweeping is done with less air than 
is desirable, even where high vacuum is main- 
tained. The result is that no system that is 
practical, sweeps more than a quarter of an inch 
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beyond the end of the rigid part of the tool. In 
other words, sweeping casually past a desk leg 
more than a quarter of an inch away, will not 
remove the dirt. 

The labor of working carefully around hun- 
dreds of such obstacles each day is more than 
can be expected of the janitor. To overcome this, 
a flexible end to the tool must be insisted upon. 
This flexible end should extend from one and 
one-half to two inches on both sides of the 
tool, at the air intake, and should offer no re- 
sistance to the forward push when it comes in 
contact with the desk leg. This amounts to an 
extension of four to five inches in the width 
of the tool and allows it to pass obstacles with- 
out calling for time-consuming nicety in plac- 
ing the tool. 

The tool must be adjusted in its construction 
to the degree of vacuum carried in order that 
it may not operate unnecessarily hard on the 
one hand, or easily and inefficiently on the 
other. The necessity of building the tool, 
adjusted to a certain degree of vacuum, is not 
generally appreciated, and conversely the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a constant degree of 
vacuum at all times if the tool is to do uni- 
formly good work, is not understood. 

A tool can be adjusted so that it can not be 
moved over the floor with six inches of vacuum, 
and on the other hand, it may be adjusted to 
work easily and effectively under very high 
suction. This is one of the facts that make 
imperative some system of regulating the degree 
of vacuum maintained in a multiple sweeper 
plant of the pump type when fewer janitors 
are at work than the capacity of the plant 
ealls for. Not only is it necessary to automat- 
ically regulate the intensity of the vacuum so 
that the tools may work easily and efficiently, 
but likewise to proportion the power consumed 
to the number of sweepers operating at one 
time, for the sake of economy and the effect 
upon the machinery when a vacuum producer 
of the pump style is used. The writer has in 
mind a four-sweeper plant, installed in-a build- 
ing where the instructions are never to operate 
with fewer than three sweepers or the machinery 
will be injured. This should not be. It should 
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never be necessary to consider the machinery in 
such a case, and it should always be permissible 
for one or more sweepers, up to the capacity of 
the machinery, to operate. 

The foregoing briefly points out the impor- 
tant things to be insisted upon in determining 
what features a plant must possess to be in- 
stalled in a schoolhouse. 

Much could be said as to the mechanism by 
which the vacuum is to be produced, but the 
uninformed purchaser can eliminate a great 
deal of trouble if he fixes upon some measure 
of efficiency and then requires the plant to come 
up to that specification. 

Having settled those points, take up the de- 
sign of tools, in view of the work to be done, 
and lastly, have the bidders guarantee the 
power consumption, bearing in mind that the 
machine that will relieve the janitor most will 
cost more to run and will be worth it. Bear well 
in mind, also, that even if a machine costs more 
to run per hour, but will enable the janitor to 
do from two to four times as much work in a 
given time, that machine is by far the most 
economical to operate for both the city and the 
janitor. 

What the problem of vacuum cleaning of 
schoolhouses needs today is to be in the hands 
of men who think the matter of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant its thorough investigation. 





The so-called janitor-engineers of the New 
York public schools have recently requested 
that their official title be changed to custodian- 
engineers. They point out, with considerable 
force, that they are not janitors but care- 
takers of large, valuable buildings, equipped 
with a great amount of furniture, books and 
other materials. They are licensed engineers 
and have as their main duty the operation of 
heating, ventilating and electric plants. Their 
posts are so important and their duties so rare- 
ly include cleaning that they believe the desig- 
nation janitor to be misleading. 

Trenton, N. J. The Trenton school commis- 
sion last month selected William A. Poland, a 
local architect, as business manager of the city’s 
school buildings at $1,800 a year to take care 
of all schoolhouses and draw all plans and speci- 
fications. 





Model School Dentai Clinic Exhibited at Chicago Child Welfare Exhibit. 
(Estimated Cost, $1,800). 
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School Soar) Journal 


Movable Furniture for Schools 


A Schoolmaster's View of the School Seating Problem 


By VAN EVRIE KILPATRICK, New York City 


“The important consideration, however, fo 


render a classroom appropriate for social as 


well as school purposes, is not the size of the 
room so much as its furniture. As classrooms 
are now furnished with seats and desks fastened 
to the floor, they serve only the school purposes 
of reading, writing, and listening. The seats 
are too small for adults. The desks are not suit- 
able for drawing or manual training. There is 
no reform in school construction more needed 
today than the destruction of the fixed seat and 
desk and the substitution of movable tables and 
chairs. The advantages of the latter are these: 

(a) Movable furniture is more wholesome, 
because it permits the removal of all dirt and 
dust from the floor. 

(b) It can be better arranged by the teacher 
either for class exercises or for group exercises. 

(c) The tables serve better for manual train- 
ing and drawing exercises. 

(d) By proper disposition of the furniture 
every classroom may become at will a recitation 
room, a game room, a dancing floor, a gymna- 
sium. 

(e) Each room may be freely used in the 
afternoon or evening for club or other social 

urposes.” 
sg Dr. William H. Maxwell. 

The above quotation from Dr. Maxwell’s ad- 
dress on “The Economical Use of School Build- 
ings” before the 1910 meeting of the National 
Education Association is the most notable en- 
dorsement of real improvement in school seat- 
ing that has been made in recent years. The 
fact that he presses the subject forward as the 
most important in modern school construction 
should awaken widespread discussion. 

Some years ago, my efforts to improve the con- 
ditions of the individual pupil met with the 
most formidable obstacle in the old school desk. 
The eternal rigidity of the machine seemed to 
hinder every attempt at betterment. 

When a demand was made upon the child that 
he should become responsible for the proper care 
of a few school articles in constant use, the desk 
provided no place for these articles. When the 
child was required to perform certain well 
known school exericses in a proper manner, such 
as writing, for example, his seat would not move, 
as it does everywhere else except in the school- 
room, and so he was obliged to write sitting in 
a twisted position. It is significant to ask 
why this ancient device for school seating has 
so persistently remained in the schools. First, 
the force of tradition has been such as to keep 
the thing in use just because we have it. All 
our habits of feeling and thinking have impelled 
us to believe that a schoolroom was not a school- 
room unless furnished with the old time hard 
and fast desks. Such is the power of tradition. 
Second, the ideals of the people have not risen 
to demand anything better. People are disposed 
to say, “It was good enough for me.” 

The desk that fills the school of today does 
not conceive of the child as a worker, but is 
an infant destroyer. An instrument has been 
devised with many deviations, but everywhere 
substantially the same, that in no sense pre- 
pares the child for actual living, but for a false 
conception of the necessities of school life. 

The youthful rebel must have furniture that 
he cannot move or break. It must be as rigid 
as the building itself. This has been the great- 
est and primary standard in all school furni- 
ture. It is strange that no one has seemed to 
think that such kind of furniture was neces- 
sary in the home. The school has been tradi- 
tionally equipped with something that would 
stay, whether teacher or pupil did satisfactory 
work or not. 


It is quite probable that the school master 
has helped to fasten the traditional desk upon 
the school because of his narrow standard of 
efficiency. Many teachers think that the child 
goes to school just to be disciplined, to be silent, 
to sit up straight. What he learned and what 
he did of practical value in life have been with 
many teachers of secondary importance. There- 
fore, they have demanded first of all something 
to keep the child quiet in. The strange part 
of it all is, though, that the child can be kept 
quiet much easier in more natural surround- 
ings. 

Advantages of Movable School Furniture. 

It seems almost commonplace to state that 
the fundamental law which determines efficiency 
in school desks and seats is derived from the 
paramount necessity of preparing children for 
actual life. Children in school should habitu- 
ate themselves to the practical customs and 
forms of their after-living. Nothing is gained 
in preparing for school life. School life should 
prepare for real life. True, a child will learn 
by doing any kind of exercise, but he will learn 
much more if he acquires an exercise or be- 
comes accustomed to a form that he will use 
as a man. 

From the standpoint of the child, there are 
two fundamental standards that determine val- 
ue in school seating. School furniture for chil- 
dren should above everything else provide for 
thé most healthful conditions and the most effi- 
cient service. 

To understand just how movable school furni- 
ture promotes the better health of pupils, it will 
be well to consider at least the most apparent 
laws of child growth. 

Law of Mobility. 

The most fundamental law of child develop- 
ment and health that has a bearing upon the 
use of a school desk is what might be termed 
the law of mobility. It is not important to 
state it in technical phrases. We all feel and 
know, other things being equal, that the child 
seems to grow in exact proportion to his phys- 
ical activity. The sign of health is action. 
Everybody must move who is well, but it seems 
as if a child must move incessantly. This is 
but a natural manifestation. The whole being 
teeming with new blood each day and minute 
must yield to the impulse of activity. 

Law of Adjustment. 

A second law affecting the hygienic use of 
school seating is that which demands proper 
adjustment. It is quite evident that a worker 
should always have his body most advanta- 
geously supported, and in the most effective 
position or positions during any given occupa- 
tion. 

This law has long been realized in part. The 
significant error in its application to school 
furniture has been that adjustments have been 
fixed ones only. 

This point is strikingly illustrated by the ex- 
ercise of writing. ; 

All teachers of penmanship will maintain that 
the desk should support the right forearm when 
one writes. But this position cannot be taken 
without a movable chair. With it a child may 
not only properly support himself during a writ- 
ing exercise, but in all seat work in school. 

Law of Relaxation. 

A third phase of this relation of the school 
desk to health grows out of the two laws above 
referred to. 

A worker may use a given position for the 
most part during a certain task, but he will 


naturally and constantly modify this prevailing 
position. For brief periods he will assume at- 
titudes of body, in themselves seemingly unnec- 
essary, but really important as an urgent phys- 
ical relief. Children constantly take positions 
quite grotesque in themselves, but very neces- 
sary for momentary relaxation. 
The School Desk and Efficient Service. 

Efficiency is determined by what and how, or 
the curriculum and the method of teaching it. 

The five major divisions of school work have 
each its peculiar demands upon a desk all in 
harmony with the above laws. 

English demands first of all a good writing 
table, as well as a proper place for writing ma- 
terial and product. 

Mathematics demands additional tools, meas- 
ures, and forms and a proper place to use them. 

The content studies, history, geography and 
science, make special demands that will admit 
of elementary laboratory work. Each child 
should have a suitable place to try out for him- 
self many of the simple facts comprehended in 
these studies. 

One of the greatest needs is a level desk so 
that objects may be placed upon it without top- 
pling over or taking an improper position. 

The industrial subjects, which are just now 
attracting marked attention, need and can re- 
ceive satisfactory special equipment. Of first 
importance is a drawing table, and then a con- 
struction bench. The elements of simple draw- 
ing and construction are well within the proper 
limitations of the elementary course of study. 

This subject is already sufficiently advanced 
to warrant positive modifications in all furni- 
ture supplied to our elementary schools. 

Manual training has particularly suffered, be- 
cause the child has had no place to keep his 
tools or no proper desk at which to work. The 
larger part of the time has been taken in dis- 
tributing and collecting tools and material, all 
of which should take no time, if the desk were 
properly made. 

This has caused not only a loss of time, but 
a loss of material, because the child has been 
actually deprived of a proper responsibility. To 
a careful observer of manual training exercises 
in public schools, it has seemed almost impos- 
sible to dawdle away so much time on such 
simple products as are seen. Yet, teacher or 
pupil cannot help waste, because the ordinary 
desk positively hinders rather than helps. 


Physical training demands above all else mov- — 


ability in school furniture. If children are to 
exercise physically and gain any advantage, they 
must have room in which to move. The desk 
that is easily movable is the one that would 
facilitate this work. 

This is particularly true in the modern reali- 
zation of the value of games for school children. 
With movable furniture, the room may be 
quickly cleared by the children, and this too is 
a physical exercise, and games or dancing exer- 
cises may be fully carried out. This cannot but 
be of very great benefit to the health of chil- 
dren. 

Adult education is adding another possible 
development to the uses of the school which is 
greatly facilitated by movable furniture, be- 
cause chairs suitable for adults may be sub- 
stituted for children’s chairs at short notice. 

Modern Methods of Teaching. 

There are at least three important methods 
of teaching entering into the best modern prac- 
tice, which should find special assistance in 
school room furniture. 
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The laboratory method of teaching empha- 
sizes everywhere that the schoolroom is a place 
where the child can go and do and find out 
things for himself. His teacher will give him 
formal direction at times, but a good share of 
his time should, from the very beginning of his 
school life, be devoted to study and the prepara- 
tion of work. Children in schools have too 
long been merely listeners and infant perusers. 
They must be given an opportunity to study 
and to execute each for himself. 

The true individual method in education 
would employ a system where each child might 
be doing something different from every other 
child, but not necessarily, and even working up 
to his full capacity. 

If he should perchance do this, it would not 
be criminal educationally for him to get ahead 
of his fellows and have due credit for such an 
achievement. It is a widespread, but very in- 
correct notion among educators, that individual 
education exists in the largest degree when the 
pupil has the greatest opportunity to occupy the 
whole attention of his teacher or of his class- 
mates. 

This may be individual but it is not ideal. 
Real individual education is maintained in its 
best form only when the child is freed to work 
up to his fullest capacity regardless of the prog- 
ress of others. It should be evident to all that 
nothing hinders a child from progressing under 
his own initiative more than the fact that he 
is deprived of text books, material and tools for 
school work, when he wants them. A child 
should be habituated to real life work by being 
held responsible for his use of time, material 
and product, after the manner of adults. 

In the desk of the present day there is no 
place for anything, if teacher or child wished to 
work with a satisfactory equipment, much less 
room to work. 

Departmental teaching or doing work with an 
expert teacher in each branch demands furni- 
ture that admits of easy movement and facili- 
tates the entrance and egress of children to and 
from classrooms. 

Dramatization of history and _ literature, 
group teaching, and many social activities that 
have come to enrich the deadly routine of the 
common school, each make demands upon school 
furniture that cannot go unheeded. Has the 
old fixed seat and desk used by our forefathers 
met this modern demand? 

The principle of fixity in school furniture has 
never been in the least disturbed although this 
is the essential element. The only changes 
adopted by the last generation have been the 
individual desk instead of the double desk and 
the pedestal chair instead of the fixed bench. 
The former change has been a distinct gain 
and has forced the giving to each child of more 
room and air space in addition to other ad- 
vantages. 

The use of the pedestal chair has been a de- 
cided backward step. A seat is not ideal be- 
cause a chair, but because it is a movable chair. 
To take a perfect chair as to form and size 
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and to place it on an immovable pedestal is to 
rob it of all its value. For this reason, by re- 
ducing the body to a mere point of fixed sup- 
port, you greatly increase the tendency toward 
weariness. The long bench is much preferable 
as a seat, because on it the pupil can slide about 
and take a multitude of positions which greatly 
relieve the body. It is only necessary to appeal 
to your common sense in this matter. If a 
business man were obliged to sit on a pedestal 
chair in his office he would go mad. 

The plan tried in Boston to some extent of 
reducing the back of a fixed seat to a mere point 
support carries this idea of fixed point to such 
an extreme, that it is a wonder that children 
ean endure it at all, although we have all grown 
up in spite of the most glaring errors. 


An Efficient School Desk. 

The important claims of the modern school 
have been briefly stated and the desk that will 
supply all these needs is after all a very simple 
thing. 

How can the modern school best meet the 
many demands made upon it? It should supply 
a desk which embodies the most practical forms 
of the modern business man and producer’s desk. 

Therefore, it should be a simple table and 
chair with a few modifications to meet the limi- 
tations of growing children. The table and 
chair are the simple evolution of the ages, and 
are used universally among all civilized peoples. 

The most significant requirements of a serv- 
iveable desk are as follows: 


1. A writing table of proper size. Because 
writing is one of the chief exercises of the ele- 
mentary school, a desk should be first of all a 
writing table. The chief essential of such a 
table is, judging from the usage of those who 
write at a desk, that it have a flat top, sloping 
or level, and of such size that the right fore- 
arm may rest upon it. Many desks now in use 
are so diminutive that the writing table is only 
nine inches wide by sixteen inches long. 
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2. A mechanical drawing board. The great- 
est industrial exercise common to all the trades 
is doubtless mechanical drawing. It is a very 
simple matter to employ a desk top so fitted 
that this exercise can be easily undertaken. 


3. A movable seat. A movable seat means 
service everywhere. The chair is universally 
employed. The child in school can just as 
well use a movable chair as his father or mother. 
He uses a chair at home. It is good common 
sense that he should learn to use properly in his 
school life the things of his future life. The 
little active kindergarten child uses a chair. 
His teacher uses a chair. Why not the child in 
the grades? The only reason is that we, on 
account of a wretched tradition, are afraid he 
can’t use a chair, and even afraid to try him 
in one. 

The fact is he can and should use a chair, 
and these are the principal gains: 


a. A movable chair permits him to sit near 
enough to the desk for work, which is not true 
of any other manner of seating. “Plus and 
minus” difficulties will all disappear. 

b. A movable chair permits him to sit with 
his right side to the desk—the true position of 
a writer. 

ce. A movable chair allows the worker to al- 
ways take the most advantageous position for 
a given piece of work. 

d. A movable chair can be removed, and 
therefore opportunity is given for exercises 
which do not demand a seat, as physical train- 
ing. 

e. A movable chair facilitates perfect clean- 
liness of the schoolroom. 


4. A level or slant top. The level table 
has rapidly supplanted in all businesses and in- 
dustries the slanting top. Nine-tenths of school 
activities are doubtless best performed upon a 
level table; therefore, all desks should primarily 
be made level. 


5. A movable or fixed desk. While the or- 
dinary office desk is movable, yet it is seldom 
moved except for cleaning purposes. So the 
school desk will serve quite fully its purpose, 
if it is fixed to the floor as long as the seat is 
movable. However, the demands of modern 
schools are such that all desks should be made 
so as to be used either movable or fixed. 


6. A repository of sufficient capacity. In 
no respect is the most used school desk more 
wanting than in its lack of capacity. If any 
room has been provided for school material, 
it has been made as unnatural and unsuitable as 
possible. If children are to be practically edu- 
cated, they should have things and be held 
responsible for their proper use. This cannot 
be done, however, without a capacious desk. 


The room in a desk should not only be as 
great as possible, but it should be so placed that 
it can be easily inspected by the teacher. To 
give a child a thing and not observe his use of 
it, is little better than throwing it away. 

A good desk should contain: 

(Concluded on page 42) 


Tothill Playground Apparatus 


MADE FOR COMFORT, STRENGTH AND 


DURABILITY 


Strongest, Safest and Most Perfect Apparatus Manufactured. 
Adopted and Used Exclusively by the City of Chicago. 


Manufacturer of the Popular Patent Athletic Slides, Circle Bars, Rocking Boat 
Swings, Merry-go-rounds, Lawn Swings, Giant Strides, Cradle Swings, Rope Swings, 
Teeter Ladders, Circle Ladders, Teeter Totters, Parallel Bars, Horizontal Bars, Vault- 
ing Bucks, Jump Standards, Famous Gross Anti-Tangle Foot Hurdles and many other 
Playground Equipments, the perfection of thirty-five years’ constant study and improve- 


WwW. S. TOTHILL 


Established 1875 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Some RICHMOND’ School 
Installations 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 
Aberdeen High School. 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
School No. 9. 


BLACK RIVER FALLS, 
WIS. 
Black River School. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
Bowling Green High 
School. 


BURLINGTON, WIS. 
Burlington School. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Moody Bible Inst. 


CHILTON, WIS. 
Joint School Dist. No. 1. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
16th District School. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Lowell School. 


Mrs. Lyman’s Private 
School. 


COLUMBUS, 0. 
Rieb Ave. School. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Decatur High School. 


DELAFIELD, WIS. 
St. John’s Military 
Academy. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Duluth Endion School. 


DUNMORHE, PA. 
No. 3 School Bldg. 


FILLMORE, CAL. 
Fillmore Union High 
School. 


FRANKLIN, IND. 
Franklin High School. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Madison Ave. School. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 
West Side High School. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Melrose School. 


Technical High School. 
Woodward School. 
IRON RIVER, MICH. 
Iron River High School. 
MADISON, WIS. 
Madison High School. 
University of Wisconsin 
Gymnasium. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Central High School. 
MILLBROOK, N. Y. 
Bennett School for 
Girls. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
First District School. 
St. John’s Cathedral 


Inst. 
State Normal School of 
Regents. 


23rd Dist. School. 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 

Naugatuck High School. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

BE. Side Com. and Man. 
Training School. 
NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
New Canaan School. 

NEW YORK CITY, 
College of the City of 
New York. 
Amsterdam Ave. and 
138th St. 


New York Law School, 
172 Fulton St. 

St. Agatha’s School, 87th 
St. and West End Ave. 

Training School for 
Women Nurses, New 
Bellevue Hospital. 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
College of Physicians. 
Jefferson Medical Col- 

lege. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Friendship School. 
Liberty School. 
Osceola School. 
Shakespeare School. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Albina Homestead 
School. 

Creston School. 
Irvington School. 
Jefferson High School. 
Rodney School. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Vassar College. 

RAMONA, OKLA. 
School P. D. District 16: 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 


SALEM, MASS. 
School Building. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Clement School. 
Commercial High School. 
Denman School. 

Garfield School. 

Holly Park School. 

Jean Parker School. 

Lakeview Primary 
School. 

Madison School. 

McCoppin School. 

McKinley Primary 
School. 

Mission Primary School. 

Sheridan Primary 
School. 

South End School. 

Sutro School. 

West End School. 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL. 
San Leandro School. 


SAULT STE MARIE, 


MICH. 
Central High School 
Building. 


SAYVILLE, L. I., N. Y. 
School Building. 

SEYMOUR, WIS. 
Seymour High School. 

SO. PASADENA, CAL. 
Marengo School. 


STERLING, ILL. 
Wallace Public School. 


TWO HARBORS, MINN. 

Two Harbors School. 
URBANA, ILL. 

Physics Building, Uni- 

versity of Illinois. 

VIRGINIA, MINN. 

Virginia High School. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Army War College 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Wellesley College. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

The Jefferson School. 


In writing to advertisers 








We offer Vacuum Cleaning Systems of 
every type which has been proven suc- 
cessful --embracing scores of exclusive 
superiority, such as, for 
instance, this 


-RICHMOND” 


“Diamond” tool 










HE new diamond tool shown here marks as great an improvement 

- over all other vacuum cleaning tools, as vacuum cleaning itself 

marks over sweeping and dusting. School houses present the most 
difficult problems which vacuum cleaning has had to overcome. 

A school room with fifty desks has two hundred cast-iron legs screwed 
to the floor—with nooks and crevices practically unreachable by any 
ordinary vacuum cleaning tool. 

The new ‘Ricumonp diamond tool’ with bristle ends—an exclusive 
“‘Ricumonp invention—solves this problem for the FIRST TIME. 

Any kind of straight-edge tool will get caught between the legs of the 
desk. But the diamond tool can never get caught. 

You simply shove it at the legs of the desk, and, one way or the 
other, it will slide off along its diamond edge, the flexible bristles carrying 
vacuum into every nook and crevice between the legs. 

It is strange, but true, that the vacuum does its work to the very end of 
the last bristle, just as though there were a fixed slot where the bristles are. 

The flexible bristles lead the vacuum into crannies into which no solid 
tool could ever get—and in straight sweeping the effect 
is the same as if a 13-inch narrow slot tool was used. 

No skill nor care is required. The ‘Ricumonp dia- 
mond tool cuts the time and work of cleaning in two. 

You can see, by the pictures, above and below, 
that this tool can be jabbed at any obstruction, from 
any point, at any angle—it will slide off one way or 
the other, no matter which, and in sliding off the 
bristles will conform themselves to the obstruction 
as they go by. 
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_RICHMOND” 
VACUUM CLEANING IS 


AIR - SCRUBBING 




















The “institutional smell” which has always been associated 
with school rooms is due to one cause, and one cause alone. 


In all dust there are certain yeasts, spores, moulds, and other 
vegetable matters which, when wet and packed into the crevices 
of floors, tend to develop certain carbon gases. 


Scrubbing school rooms with water provides ideal conditions 
for these spores to ferment—packing them down into a moist 
paste between the cracks of the floor—fouling the air with their 
poisonous gases—holding the moisture in the crevices of the wood 
and multiplying the damage of rot and depreciation to floors. 


It is no longer necessary to scrub floors with water. 










Through —Rick#Monn” Vacuum Cleaning they can be scrubbed 
by air. 


Instead of the “elbow grease” which must be used with water 


scrubbing, there is the whole power of the vacuum plant in the 
basement behind the air. 


With “RicumonnD” Vacuum Cleaning, the dirt is drawn out of the 
cracks and crevices; the yeasts, spores and vegetable matters are 
destroyed; and not only the “institutional smell” but all the dirt, 
dust, grit and grime of the school house are forever ended. 












The McCrum-Howell Co., Manufacturers of TH MCC M - H WE LL Co 
RicaMont Voouss Cleaning systems, is the E . RU Oo cl 
argest concern in the vacuum cleaning line t 
a $7,000,000 corporation with six manufacturing Park Ave. and 4ist Street, New York y 
plants. Its vacuum cleaning devices range Rush and Michigan Streets, Chicago 


from portable electric cleaners to mammoth 


installations supplying vacuum to sixty oper- Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaning Machinery in the World 
ators or more at one time. Its engineering 


department is at all times at the service of | ‘ticumomp and Mopet Heating Systems; camomy Bath Tubs, 


SEND information about the advantages and 
economy of built-in-the-house Vacuum 
Cleaning for the buildings checked below. 


O Schoo! O Office Building © Theatre 

O Residence 0 Library O Public Buliding 
O Apartment O Garage O Factory 

O Hotel O Church O Store 


If you are interested in a Portable Cleaner O 
for household use,checkhere. ..... 





architects, engineers and others who are con- . ; : Sapes 

tronted with new or difficult or unusual va.) L@vatories and Sanitary Plumbing Devices; -Ricunonn pt ams 

cuum cleaning problems. Transom Lifts; Ricumomp Suction Cleaners; -r: >» Vacuum 
The McCrum-Howell Co. is the sole licensee ’ 1 —icunonp’ 





for stationary vacuum plants under the basic | Cleaning Systems. (Licensed under Basic Kenney Patent.) 
Kenney patent, and it owns 84 onet vital va- —_—— - — a= — 
cuum cleanin atents. For full information : : : : . 
regarding citer shadieeeer vacuum cleaning | Six Manufacturing Plants—Norwich, Conn.; Uniontown, Pa. (2); 


plants or portable suction cleaners send in the ; is.: i . i lphia, P. 
coupon opposite. Racine, Wis; Chleaga, 10h; EARNED Fe 





PUD cininicsemisiecnnicntiiitndardandieabien 





Address. oie - 
Mail te the McCrum-Howell Co., New York or Chicago 
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“ROTREX’ 
Vacuum Gleaning System 


means efficient and satisfactory work wherever in- 
stalled. For schoolhouse work special tools are sup- 
plied. The hose and area of the cleaning tools are 
either | inch or 1+ inch, as may be preferred. 








114 Liberty Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
615 Schiller Bldg. 
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School Lands and Funds. 

“Colored children,” within the Kentucky con- 
stitution (sec. 187), providing for separate 
schools for white and colored children, include 
all children wholly or in part of negro blood, 
or having any appreciable admixture thereof; 


and a child having one sixteenth negro blood 
may not attend a school for white children.— 
Mullins vs. Belcher, Ky. 

The Idaho constitution (art. 9, sec. 2) pro- 
vides that the general supervision of the public 
schools shall be vested in a board of education. 
Section 5 provides against the use of public 
funds in aid of any church or religious society 
to help support any school, academy, seminary, 
college, or other literary or scientific institution. 
Held, that the word “schools” refers to the pub- 
lic, free common schools generally adopted in 
the country, having special specific reference to 
the district schools throughout the state estab- 
lished for the training and instruction of the 
youth in the elementary branches of learning 
below the grade of academy, seminary, college, 
university, or other literary or scientific insti- 
tution.—Pike vy. State Board of Land Com’rs; 
State vs. Hoover, Idaho. 

School Districts. 

After a school district has exercised the fran- 

chises thereof for one year, its legal organiza- 


The pump is built especially for vacuum cleaning, so 
that no separating tanks are required, and the appara- 
tus can be used for either wet or dry cleaning. 
made in all sizes from one sweeper up. 


Full information will be furnished on request. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Vacuum Engineering Company 
New York, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 
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San Diego, Cal. 






Machinery Co. 
519 N. Taylor Ave., 


Gentlemen:— 








satisfactory. 


$ under it very well. 
Yours very truly, 





it is 


horse power. 






772 Monadnock Bidg. 


tion will be conclusively presumed, whatever 
may have been the irregularities in its organi- 
zation.—Kockrow vs. Whisenand, Neb. 

An injunction will issue under the Missouri 
revised statutes of 1899 (sec. 364-9) to prevent 
a common school district from illegally detach- 
ing a part of a village school district and at- 
taching such part to itself, since to permit such 
illegal act would work irreparable injury to 
the inhabitants of the detached part.—School 
Dist. No. 61 vs. McFarland, Mo. App. 

School Property. 

A special tax school district and its trustees 
have a right to file a bill to secure the peaceable 
use of a school building erected by the district 
for school purposes.—Special Tax School Dist. 
No. 1 of Palm Beach County vs. Smith, Fla. 

The obligation of the surety in a bond exe- 
cuted to the board of education of a city by a 
contractor to install heating and ventilating 
equipment in a school building is measured by 
the contract for the work and the bond, read 
together, and the Missouri revised statutes of 
1899 (secs. 6761, 6762) requiring contractors 
for public work to give a bond conditioned for 
the payment for materials and labor, and which 
gives a materialman or laborer the right to sue 
on the bond.—Board of Education of City of St. 
Louis vs. United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Mo. App. 

Under the Missouri revised statutes of 1899 
(secs. 6761, 6762) requiring contractors for pub- 
lic work to give bond to secure payment for 
materials and labor, whether by subcontract or 
otherwise, and giving materialmen and laborers 
the right to sue on the bond, a bond which stip- 
ulates for the payment to the persons furnish- 
ing materials used in the work, and which au- 
thorizes an assignment of the bond to subcon- 
tractors, materialmen, and laborers, who at the 


THURMAN VACUUM CLEANERS 


FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


One of the Largest High School 
Buildings in the World 


SAN DIEGO HIGH SCHOOL 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum 


St. Louis, Mo. 


I am in receipt of your letter 
of June 15th. We have used your VACU- 
UM CLEANING apparatus for two and 
one-half years, and have found it very 
It has been given 
hard service, and has stood up 


Edward E. Hardy 
Principal 


June 21, ‘10 
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Plants built in all sizes and all sweeper capacities from + to 80- 





Positive acting rotary or reciprocating types. 





We are the originators of Vacuum Cleaning and our Apparatus 
is all guaranteed against defects for (10) years. 





General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
578 North Taylor Ave. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








instance of the contractor have furnished work 
or material for the work, binds the surety to 
answer for the default of the contractor, or the 
school authorities on the default of the con- 
tractor, but does not bind the surety to answer 
for the default of a third person unless he de- 
rives his right to do the work by contract with 
the contractor.—Board of Education of City of 
St. Louis vs. United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Mo. App. 
Taxation. 

A petition of electors in a school district or- 
ganized under the Nebraska statutes of 1909 
(c. 79, subd. 14) is not a prerequisite to the 
submission by the board of education to the 
voters thereof of a proposition to issue school 
bonds, and an election may be called on a vote 
of two-thirds of the members of the board of 
education of such districts.—Kockrow vs. Whis- 
enand, Neb. 

Teachers. 

Under the Colorado revised statutes of 1908 
6132, 6141, 6142) establishing a 
state normal school as a part of the public 


(sees. 6125, 


school system, providing that a diploma to grad- 
uates shall license the receiver to teach in the 
publie schools until annulled by the state super- 
intendent, or suspended by a county superin- 
tendent, a diploma issued to a normal school 
graduate is evidence of a vested continuing 
right to teach in any public school in the state, 
and is at least equivalent to a first-grade cer- 
tificate issued by a county superintendent.— 
Nash vs. School Board No. 3, Clear Creek 
County, Colo. 

A school board has no authority to revoke a 
certificate it has issued to a teacher, so that its 
doing so and prohibiting his teaching will not 
prevent recovery by him for the time subsequent 
thereto for which it had hired him to teach; 
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School Board Sournal 


O AIR-CLEAN 


your school you must 
have pipes large enough 
to carry away bits of chalk, paper, 
and mud from the children’s shoes; 


large enough to draw in 


sufficient 


volume of air to accommodate wide, 
quick-working tools. 


Small pipe machines have not the 
capacity to move large volumes of air 
and are easily put out of commission 
by becoming clogged. 


equ ipped wih TUEC System 


The 
STATIONARY 


TU EC Air Cleaning System 


uses the largest pipe and moves a larger volume of air than any 
It therefore gives the greatest satisfaction from 
every viewpoint—does duty every day without a particle of 


other cleaner. 


trouble, enables the janitor to complete his work more quickly 
than by any other method and does most effective sanitarycleaning. 


The TUEC is of the simplest construction, easy and 
inexpensive to install in old buildings as well as new, 
and requires no cost for upkeep or repairs. 
on the smallest electric current of any system ever 
made, and is so much more efficient than any other de- 
vice of the kind as to be in a class by itself. 


7 Hurford St., Canton, Ohio 


It works 


TUEC. 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC Co. 


but, to relieve the district from liability, the 
board must discharge on good cause shown, as 
provided by statute.—School Dist. No. 2, Fre- 
mont County vs. Shuck, Colo. 

A resolution of the directors of a school dis- 
trict appointing plaintiff a teacher for the en- 
suing school year and an acceptance of the ap- 
pointment create a contract for the ensuing 
school year, and the requirement in the reso- 
lution that teachers must after a designated 
date hold a first-grade certificate is not a lim- 
itation, and, if a condition which may be law- 
fully imposed, it simply renders the employ- 
ment subject to termination.—Nash vs. School 
Board No. 3, Clear Creek County, Colo. 

The Wisconsin statutes of 1898 (sec. 438) re- 
lating to contracts of employment made with 
teachers, require that the board shall contract 
with qualified teachers, “and when completed 
file the contract * * * with the clerk.” De- 
fendant school board voted to hire plaintiff, who 
was a qualified teacher, and specified the wages 
and the terms of employment, which the plain- 
tiff accepted, but the contract was not reduced 
to writing. Held, that the statute was not a 
mandatory limitation of the board’s power to 
make an oral contract, and that the contract was 
good.—Pearson vs. School Dist. No. 8 of Town 
of Greenfield, Milwaukee County, Wis. 

Conduct and Discipline. 

A suit by the father of a pupil against the 
school district in which he resides to recover 
money paid for the tuition of the pupil in a 
high school in an adjoining district can only 
be maintained for money which had been paid 
after the passage of Act May 23, 1907 (P. L. 
202) providing that, if the district in which 
children reside does not pay the cost of tuition, 
it may be paid by the parent and collected by 
him.—Wertz vs. Oliver Tp. School Dist., Pa. 
Super. Ct. 

Colleges and Universities. 

Under the Idaho revised (sec. 491), 
authorizing the board of regents of the state 
university to expend such portion of the univer- 
sity income as it may deem expedient for erec- 


codes 





tion of buildings, the board is not authorized 
to expend any portion of the university fund 
that has been raised or appropriated for other 
purposes for the erection of buildings.—Mos- 
cow Hardware Co. vs. Regents of University 
of Idaho, Ida. 

The board of regents of the state university 
cannot incur a debt against the state in the 
erection of university buildings for which it 
has not the funds to pay.—Moscow Hardware 
Co. vs. Regents of University of Idaho, Ida. 

The act of January 30, 1889 (Idaho Laws, 
1889, p. 17, see. 3), makes the board of re- 
gents of the state university a body corporate, 
and the Idaho constitution (art. 9, see. 10) 
gives the board general supervision of the 
university and control of its funds and appro- 
priation under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by law. Held, that the board may con- 
tract for erection of buildings for the university, 
and, if it breaches the contract, may be sued in 
the district court to compel it to comply there- 
with, and any judgment obtained against it 
should be paid out of the funds in the hands of 
the board or its treasurer available for payment 
of such claims.—Moseow Hardware Co. vs, Re- 
gents of University of Idaho, Ida. 

Garnishment of School District. 

As school districts are not subject to a 
garnishment, the holder of an assignment of a 
contract with the school board as security for a 
note cannot be deprived of such security by 
garnishment proceedings by other creditors of 
the assignor, and it makes no difference whether 
the garnishee knew of such assignment when the 
writ of garnishment was served or not.—Bu- 
chanan vs. A. B. Spencer Lumber Co., Tex. 
Civ. App. 

The levy of an ad valorem tax of one-fourth 
of one mill for common school purposes, by 
Act, March 10, 1909 (Laws 1909, ec. 38), art. 7, 
sec. 2, is not the levying of a tax for the pur- 
pose of a municipal corporation, as expressly 
prohibited by the Oklahoma constitution (art. 
10, sec. 20), the free public school system being 





School in Jamestown, N. Y., 


School in Holly Beach, N. /., 
equipped with TUEC System 


See that your building is equipped with 2)” pipe at 
least with 2’’ openings). 
of having satisfactory air cleaning. Let us give you 
complete information on the right way to pipe and 
send our illustrated booklet telling all about the 
Write today. 


Otherwise you can’t be sure 


TUEC Companies in all large cities 





a matter of general state concern, and not a 
municipal affair.—Atchison T. & 8. F. Ry. Co. 
vs. State, Okla. 

Under the statute in force prior to Revenue 
Act (Laws 1871-72, p. 1), sec. 2, as amended by 
Laws 1909, p. 309, exempting property belonging 
to an institution of learning, etc., from taxation, 
only those schools where the higher branches of 
learning were taught were institutions of learn- 
ing so as to be entitled to have their property 
exempted from taxation.—People vs. Deutsche 
Evangelische Jehovah Gemeinde, ete., Ill. 

A school within the meaning of the constitu- 
tional provision, exempting certain property 
from taxation, is a place where systematic in- 
struction in useful branches of learning is given 
by methods common to schools and institutions 
of learning, and does not ordinarily include 
schools for teaching dancing, riding, ete.—Peo- 
ple vs. Deutsche Evangelische Jehovah Gemein- 


de, ete., Ll. 





Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has re- 
cently received an opinion from State Attorney 
General Honan, in which the board is advised 
that it may legally provide for the purchase, 
equipment and maintenance of publie play- 
grounds, either adjacent to the public schools 
or in other sections of the city, provided that 
during the portions of the year in which schools 
are in only children attending the 
schools shall be permitted to use them. 


At all other times of the year the play- 
grounds are open to the general public. The 
case was taken up when the playgrounds asso- 
ciation suggested that the board take over the 
public playgrounds and operate them under a 
law enacted some years ago. The board indi- 
cated its willingness to do so, providing the 


session 


necessary funds from the school revenue, but 
insisted upon first knowing precisely the lati- 
tude permitted by the law. 

Elmira, N. Y. The school board has taken 
action to exclude fraternities and sororities 
from the Elmira Free Academy. 
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The school board of Joliet, Ill., has recently 
selected six prominent citizens to act as an ad- 
visory committee. The new body is to consult 
with the school officials on all important mat- 
ters involving new policies and large expendi- 
tures of the school funds. 

Middletown, Conn. The school board has 
recently raised the salaries of all the grade 
teachers $40. The maximum for the eighth 
grade has been fixed at $900. 

After forty-four years the trustees of the Pea- 
body Educational fund are about to distribute 
the $2,300,000 balance remaining and close the 
trusteeship. 

The fund originated two years after the close 
of the civil war, when George A. Peabody, the 
Massachusetts philanthropist, gave $3,500,000 
“to advance education, at least three-quarters 
of the money to be spent in the South.” Of 
this fund $1,500,000 was in bonds of the states 
of Mississippi and Florida, afterward repudi- 
ated. 

One million dollars of the money in hand will 
go to the Peabody Normal School at Nashville, 
Tenn., and the rest will be apportioned among 
institutions in the South devoting themselves to 
training teachers. 

Hutchinson, Kans. Half-day sessions were 
arranged during the hot weather period in June. 
Classes opened at 8 a. m. and closed at 12:30. 

The Minneapolis school board has recently 
authorized the purchase of all its coal on the 
B. T. U. basis. The schools consume about 
10,650 tons of coal for heating purposes each 
year and the board expects to make a considera- 
ble saving. 

The school board of Springfield, Ill, is ex- 
perimenting with a paper baling machine for 
handling the waste-paper collected by the school 
janitors. It is claimed that the machine, which 
has been placed in the high school building, 
will pay for itself in a short time and will, there- 
after, produce a considerable income. Another 
advantage of the machine, for which much is 
claimed, is the fact, that where one is installed 
in a school there is little chance of waste-paper 
accumulating in piles and adding to the danger 
of fire. 

Brockton, Mass. The school committee has 
recently adopted resolutions condemning secret 
students’ organizations in the high schools: 

“The school committee views with apprehen- 
sion the growth of fraternities and sororities in 
the high school, believing them harmful to the 
best interests.of the school. Considering that 
the tendency of such societies leads to class 
distinction in the minds of pupils, robbing them 
of the true principles of democracy which should 
prevail in our public schools, we invite the co- 
operation of parents and all pupils, whether 
members of such organizations or not, in aiding 
this committee in abolishing this objectionable 
feature of high school life, to the end that a true 
democracy may prevail, and that extreme meas- 
ures may not be necessary in correcting the 
evil.” 

Washington, D. C. The school board has re- 
cently forbidden the soliciting of funds from the 
teachers in the schools. The board sustains its 
action by the statement that the teachers here 
receive salaries that are not large enough to per- 
mit such outlay. As individuals, however, any 
teacher, just as any other resident of the dis- 
trict, may contribute to anything he or she sees 
fit. 
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The Denver board of education has author- 
ized the establishment of a school of trades, 
to be opened next September. There will be 
opportunity at the start for a limited number 
of boys to secure instruction in carpentry and 
cabinet-making, printing and _ bookbinding, 
painting and interior decoration and plumb- 
ing and gas fitting. 

The school will be open to boys of Denver 
of sixteen years or over, who have completed 
the eighth grade or its equivalent, and who 
desire to follow one of the trades offered. The 
course is designed to cover a period of two 
years. The school will be in session five days 
each week, from 8:30 a. m. to 4 p. m., with one- 
half hour recess at noon. 

The day will be divided so that approximately 
50 per cent of the time will be given to trade 
instruction in the shop, 25 per cent of the time 
to trade drafting, and the remaining 25 per cent 
to trade mathematics, trade history and science 
and to business English. 

The purpose of the school is to offer to boys 
the opportunity to secure a broad understanding 
of all the branches of one trade through expert 
shop and drafting room instruction and practice, 
and through a study of the academic branches 
relating to that trade, to the end that they may 
become efficient workmen and intelligent citi- 
zens. 

Springfield, Ill. A salary increase for all 
teachers has been granted by the board. The 
maximum salary has been raised to $800, an 
increase of $5 per month, and the minimum 
from $350 to $450. Principals of all schools, 
with the exception of two who are to receive 
an advance of $200, were raised $100 per year. 

Bessemer, Ala. The school board has raised 
the limit of pay for grade teachers to $75 per 
month and for principals to $85 per month. 


Atypical Children. 

The special care of backward children has 
been given much attention recently by Supt. 
F. E. Downes of Harrisburg, Pa. After a long 
study of the problem in the local schools, Mr. 
Downes opened a special school for physically 
and mentally backward children. A year’s ex- 
perience has proven that the school is an abso- 
lute suecess. Twenty pupils were regularly 
enrolled. 

No attempt was made to conform to any 
iron-clad course of study or method of instruc- 
tion. The teacher was especially selected be- 
cause of her experience in dealing with difficult 
children, and the progress made by the class 
was most encouraging. A number of children 
have been so far advanced as to enter the 
regular classes again. Mr. Downes proposes 
to establish at least one additional ungraded 
class next fall. 

Exceptionally bright children have also re- 
ceived attention during the past year in Harris- 
burg. Mr. Downes tells of his efforts in their 
behalf in his recent annual report. He writes: 
“The providing of schools for defectives, or 
exceptionally dull children, is but a step toward 
providing, likewise, for the exceptionally gifted. 
For years various educational plans in the form 
of methods of grading, grouping, eve., have been 
attempted, with a view to overcoming what is 
known as ‘lock-step’ in our schools. None of 
these plans, however, has given general satis- 
faction to educators, or has been accompanied 
by generally satisfactory results. In the special 
school idea the key to the situation seems to 
have been found. During the year two schools 
were organized in Harrisburg with a view to 
completing the eighth and ninth grades in one 
year. One of these schools was in the eastern 
and one in the western section of the city. The 
few specially gifted pupils of each eighth grade 
school were transferred to these central schools 
and have been able easily to accomplish the 


additional work required to cover the two years 
in one. Doubtless all of these pupils will enter 
the high schools in September and take high 
rank among their classmates. The saving of a 
year to them will mean more than can be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. It will doubtless 
encourage some to remain in school who other- 
wise might never reach the high school. There 
is no plausible reason why these exceptional 
pupils should not be given a change to advance 
as their abilities warrant, due regard being paid 
to their health, and there is every reason why 
they should be thus encouraged.” 


Drinking Fountains. 

No sanitary device for school use has been 
introduced with such rapidity as the sanitary 
drinking fountain and the individual drinking 
cup. Probably no crusade for improved hygien- 
ic conditions has been received more enthusiast- 
ically than that which has started the abolition 
of the slimy, common drinking cup. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has recently 
compiled figures on 757 largest cities in the 
United States which have more or less intro- 
duced individual cups and sanitary fountains. 
The figures indicate that three-fourths of the 
cities incline to the drinking fountain. The 
following table will explain the distribution of 
cities: 








No. of Cities No. of Cities 
Supplying Supplying 
Division. Indiv. Cups. Sanitary Fount. 
North Atlantic .... 66 239 
South Atlantic .... 10 33 
South Central ..... 27 43 
North Central .... 74 208 
WOGOR Vaissesscaa 8 48 
United States. .....186 571 


Normal Music and Art Instruction. 

The twenty-first annual session of the two 
summer schools conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods, will be held from 
July 11 to July 28. 

The object of these schools is to provide thor- 
ough training for teachers and supervisors of 
music and drawing in the public schools. There 
is a constantly increasing demand from school 
boards all over the country for teachers who can 
supervise both branches, and these schools offer 
preparation for the combined work. 

The Eastern school is held at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston; its busi- 
ness manager is William M. Hatch, 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston. The Western school is held 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., and 
its business manager is Frank D. Farr, 623 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Room and board, for 
the three weeks’ session, are furnished at the 
Eastern school for $25 and at the Western schoo! 
for $22. 


KMERIGIN PORTABLE. HOE. 60 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 















We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Clean Air--Clear Heads-- 
and Healthy Children 


Nothing is more important than perfect, 
sanitary cleanliness in the schools. 





The dustless school was impossible before 
air-cleaning methods were perfected. 


Air-cleaning is a necessity to health -- a 
practical economy in management, too. 





Eventually every well-equipped school will be cleaned by air— this is inevitable. 
But before purchasing it will pay you to study the difference in air-cleaning 
machines. 


Suuiuciile ELECT. | 


Invites close study. It is sold ona guarantee. It has a record of many 
years’ success -- thousands of satisfied, enthusiastic users. 





The Invincible is the only air-cleaning Plant operating on the famous 
Centrifugal Fan Principle. There are no pumps, no valves, no gears -- 
no wearing parts. A powerful, even suction is always insured by this 
Fan Principle. 


Invincible Stationary Plants are made in six sizes to fit the needs of any building. 
The service of our Engineering Department is at the disposal of any one who 
contemplates installing a cleaning plant. Write for particulars. 


Invincible Portable Machines are made in four sizes—for office or public build- 
ings, schools, churches, halls—for mansions, hotels and homes, etc. Practical, 
silent, moderate-priced machines used for years in thousands of buildings and 
homes. 


May We Demonstrate For You? 


We invite competitive tests. We ask for the opportunity to prove to you that 
The Iuninrible is the best method of cleaning. It gets all the dirt all the time. 
Our Free Illustrated Booklet tells the really important facts about air-cleaning. 
It will interest you. 


Write for it—today. Address Dept. R. 


EKLECTRIG RENOVATOR MEG. Co. 


30 Amberson Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JoURNAL.” 
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SIMPLIFY | 
METHODS 


or TeaCKING eRe RT eAke 


YOUR 


“ BARNES’ BRIEF COURSE” reduces the study of the Benn Pitman and Graham systems to such sim- 

y SERRE? QU sy ot Pm ne ok There are only 
twenty-two lessons in the book, but all the essentials are fully and y explained in a most interesting way. 
A dictation course (beginning with a complete business letter in the second lesson) furnishes “actual busi- 
factors and reporting expedients are 
ull of valuable time-saving methods which are distinctively 
“Barnes.” It imparts the greatest amount of information in the briefest possible time, because it goes straight 


ness” practice in connection with the master of the principles, 
taught from the very first. Brief Course is 


to the point and makes every minute count. 
the large chain of Heald 


mercial, public, private, and Catholic 


schools, 
“Our class has been organized a little more than two months, and today wrote accuratel bn words per 
minute. How is that for only - pone a day, and the students carrying three other heavy subjects?’ — 


| 
Central Kalamasco 
Shorthand oan hers : Send for a free paper-bound copy of Brief Course, and learn more about this | 
method. Btate whether er the Benn Pitman : or the Graham system is desired. 


The Arthur de snes Pub. Co., 2201 Locust sret, ‘$T. Louis, Mo. 
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Supt. Edwin J. Brown of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been re-elected for a term of three years by 
unanimous vote of the school board. Mr. Brown’s 
salary has been fixed at $5,000 per year. 

W. C. Richards of Princeton, Ky., has recent- 
ly succeeded Charles Evans as superintendent 
of schools in Ardmore, Okla. 

Albuquerque, N. M. John Milne has been 
chosen superintendent of schools to sueceed W. 
D. Sterling, resigned. 

Frank P. Bachmann, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Cleveland, has resigned to become 
a member of the investigating commission of 
the New York public schools. 

Upon recommendation of Supt. W. C. Martin- 
dale, the principals of the Detroit elementary 
schools have agreed to allow wider latitude in 
the promotion of pupils who fail in one or two 
subjects, but give evidence of being able to 
do the advanced work. Opportunity will be 
given to make up the studies in which pupils 
failed. Teachers have been instructed to give 
special attention to pupils backward in one or 
two branches so that they need not repeat an 
entire year’s work. 

Supt. Benjamin B. Crandall of Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, has been re-elected for a three years’ 
term. 

The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
established six centers in which backward pupils 
may make up studies in which they have failed 
of promotion. The centers will be open during 
a period of six weeks and half-day sessions will 
be held. 

Paul H. Hanus, professor of education at 
Harvard university, has been chosen recently 
by the board of estimate and apportionment of 
New York City to have general charge of the 
investigation of the public school system.~ It is 
particularly intended to study the efficiency and 
the administration of the schools with a view of 
increasing the results obtained from the present 
high expenditures for the schools. Dr. Hanus 
assumed charge on June first and has surround- 
ed himself with a corps of trained investigators. 

M. G. Clark, of Streator, Il., has been chosen 
superintendent of the Sioux City, Ia., public 
schools, with an annual salary of $3,000. 

C. C. Parlin, Wausau, president of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, has become con- 
nected with the industrial research department, 
recently established by the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. Mr. Parlin will reside 
in Boston and will make an intensive study of 
industrial conditions, methods of distribution, 
ete. The research is intended to make effective 


b hools of the Western Coast, the St. Joseph, Mo., High School, the 
State Normal of. Indiana, Pa,, the St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy, Ill., and by many other large, com- 





Boston 


Riverside Educational 


Monographs 


LATEST ISSUES 


General Educational Theory 
Hyde's THE TEACHER'S PHILOSOPHY- - - - 
Palmer's THE IDEAL TEACHER - . & - an 
Thorndike’s INDIVIDUALITY - - . - - 


Administration and cieciiatinde of Schools 
Bloomfield's VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF YOUTH - - 
Snedden's THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Methods of Teaching 


Betts’s THE RECITATION - - - 
Haliburton and Smith’s TEACHING POETRY IN THE G GRA DES 
Other Titles to be Announced 


Send for complete catalogue of the Riverside Educational Monographs 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York Chicago 








siaiiisbes sinisemans in the Curtis periodicals. 

Group graduation exercises of eighth grade 
classes were held in Salem, Mass., during the 
month of June. Five centers were selected. by 
the school committee, at each of which the class- 
es from several neighboring buildings joined in 
a single function. 

Supt. Wilbur F. Gordy, of Springfield, Mass., 
has resigned to devote his entire time to literary 
work along educational lines. He will leave 
Springfield about September first to reside in 
Hartford, Conn. 

Frankfort, Ky. Gross neglect and misman- 
agement in the affairs of the county schools by 
county superintendents of Kentucky, is charged 
by McKensie-R. Robb, state inspector and exam- 
iner, in a report which he filed recently with 
the governor. Mr. Robb shows that in the coun- 
ties where examination has been made, in many 
instances, the records are incompletely kept or 
not kept at all; teachers’ certificates are issued 
in careless and irregular fashion, and in many 
cases teachers are allowed to teach when their 
certificates have expired; in many counties 
teachers’ order business flourishes and the cus- 
tom of discounting teachers’ claims has grown 
to such an extent that half the money due 
teachers was paid to banks and merchants. 

Mr. Robb finds that the evils complained of 
are due to two general causes. The first is the 
newness of the county boards of education, 
which, in the short time they have existed, have 
not yet made their administrative machinery 
efficient. “Notwithstanding,” writes Mr. Robb, 
“the difficulties that embarrass and the dangers 
that threaten the efficiency of the county boards, 
they have already proven themselves the con- 
servators of the county schools. The results 
which they have already accomplished are too 
numerous to list, and it seems evident that the 
further uplift of the rural schools will depend, 
in great measure, upon the strengthening of 
the county board in its membership, its func- 
tions and its constituency.” 

The second difficulty lies in the superintend- 
ents themselves, according to Mr. Robb: “The 
county superintendents are in most instances 
underpaid, many of them receiving only thirty- 
odd dollars a month. Considering this fact, to- 
gether with their present manner of political 
election, it is not surprising that many of them 
are poorly equipped for their responsible duties. 
This officer is a member of each division board, 
and casts the deciding vote in all cases of a tie, 
including the election of teachers; he is the 
chairman, the treasurer, and the dominant mem- 
ber of the county board of education which 
controls the county school fund and the school 
properties.” 

Under the title of “A tree is known by its 
fruit, so also is a school,” Supt. Lafayette Bliss, 
of Virginia, Minn., recently published in the 
local press of his city, a long article showing 
the suecess of recent graduates of the high 


school. Brief accounts were given by him of 
the young men and women who are students 
in universities and professional schools, who 
have graduated from such institutions and are 
engaged in business or professional life. Mr. 
Bliss shows that the ten classes which have left 
the Virginia high school have graduated eighty- 
six pupils, of which fifty-three have taken high- 
er work. This showing is remarkable. Few 
high schools, indeed, can point to 61 per cent of 
their graduates who have gone to higher insti- 
tutions of learning. 

Lynn, Mass. Supt. Frank J. Peaslee has been 
recently elected to a life tenure of office during 
good behavior and efficiency. 

Preparations for the meeting of the Northern 
Peninsula Educational Association, to be held 
at Houghton, Mich., October 4, 5 and 6th, have 
been practically completed. President Orr 
Schurtz has announced the principal addresses 
and has secured, among others, Prof. P. P. Clax- 
ton of the University of Tennessee and Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard of Vineland, N. J. It is ex- 
pected that the meeting will be the most impor- 
tant which the association has yet held. 

Supt. H. B. Hayden has been re-elected for 
his twelfth term as head of the Rock Island, 
Ill., schools. The board of education has ad- 
vanced his salary to $2,600. 

Supt. W. P. King, Bellevue, Ky., has been 
re-elected, with an increase of $200. 

Supt. Emerson, of the department of educa- 
tion, at Buffalo, has asked the board of council- 
men to restore to the city ordinances the provi- 
sion allowing teachers whose experience has 
been gained outside of the city the same stand- 
ing as those who have been teaching in Buffalo. 
The clause which he wishes restored was dropped 
last January and reads as follows: 

“The superintendent of education, in fixing 
the salaries of newly-appointed teachers, may, 
in his discretion, allow for successful experience 
of such teachers in the same or equivalent posi- 
tions in regularly graded schools of good stand- 
ing, whether such experience was gained in the 
public schools of Buffalo or elsewhere.” 

The ones who are being mainly discriminated 
against are young women whose homes are 
in Buffalo, graduates of the state normal school 
here, and who have been teaching outside of 
the city. In filling important positions requir- 
ing technical or other special ability, the right 
person cannot be secured at a minimum salary 
and Supt. Emerson says the best interest of the 
city schools demand a restoration of the clause 
to the ordinances. 

Grafton, N. D. The board of education has 
recently introduced complete courses in bench 
work in wood, domestic science and commercial 
branches in the high school. Supt. F. L. Whit- 
ney has prepared a new course of study which 
is being published in manual form. 

Corporal punishment has been entirely pro- 
hibited in the public schools of Detroit, Mich. 
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The Great Dictionary Announcement 
LAIRD & LEE’S 


WEBSTER’S New Standard Dictionaries 


Kes TWO NEW VOLUMES ADDED TO THE FAMOUS SERIES <2q 


THE NEWEST AND BEST FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, LIBRARIES AND GENERAL USE 


















Each edition in the series has an 
artistic cover design blind stamped in 
combination with the uniform patented 
outline de- 
vice enclos- 
paper than any other series of ing title (in 


Dictionaries De oF as ag be rou |e iT gold). 


More pages, illustrations, special 
features, new words, larger type, 
more substantially bound, better 


ever put on 5 Volumes. 


the market. Separate Plates. 
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ELEMENTARY EDITION : 


STEPS TO KNOWLEDGE 


Encyclopedic Edition (aird& Lee’s Webster's 


New Standard American Dictionary 


1,200 pages, 2,000 illustrations, 14 full-page black plates, 8 full-page colored plates. Encyclopedic features, including synonyms, antonyms, verbal distinc- 
tions including homonyms, and etymologies; portraits of various nationalities, all words spelled out in full, phonetically re-spelled, correctly pronounced and 
adequately defined with reference to every part of speech in which they can properly be used, the various sounds of each letter of the alphabet given independently 
of the general key to pronunciation. Brand New Plates. Full flexible straight grain cowhide, polished colored edges, patent thumb index. 

Size 7x 9+ inches. Packed in heavy cardboard, ; : . pat bik . ; ; ; ; ; : ; , $4.00 
Three-quarter leather, marbled edges, thumb index, f ; . : . : ; ; 7 ; ‘ : ; ; ; j ; 3.00 


High School and Collegiate Edition (ir4& Lee’s Webster's 


New Standard Dictionary 
875 pages. 1,500 illustrations. Etymologies, synonyms and antonyms. Colored world map of English language and of the Panama canal; seals of States 


and Territories, color scale and sun spectrum with primary colors. From Brand New Plates. Abridged from EncycLopepic Epition. Size r 6x8: inches. Half 
leather, sprinkled edges, patent thumb indexed, ; $1.75 Plain, not indexed, . F ‘ . $1.50 


Students’ Common School Edition (2i44 tee's Webster's REVISED 


756 pages. 840 illustrations, 19 full page plates. Etymologies and derivations. Hemispheres in colors. Special dictionaries of music, biography, geograpyy: 
biblical, historical and classical names. Size 5x7 inches. Extra (black) cloth, gold and blind stamped, Oc 





Intermediate School Edition j2ir4% tse's Deneters 


460 pages. 600 illustrations; 2 pages of flags of nations in colors, and frontispiece. 30,000 words; 6,000 synonyms. Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. 
Dictionaries of grammar, rhetoric, elocution and prosody. Size 4% x 6+ inches. Extra cloth (black), gold and blind stamped ‘ ‘ ; j . §82e 

iti Laird & Lee’s Webster’s 

Elementary School Edition ja\r3.¢ ters Denner. 


384 pages. 430 illustrations; 3 plates: frontispiece, Presidents of the U. S., and Mathematical Angles, Planes and Bodies. Abridged from INTERMEDIATE 
ScHoot Epition. Size 44x 5% inches. Extra cloth (black), gold and blind stamping, : ; ; : : . : ; . : : : 28c 














Vest-Pocket and 16 mo Editions. 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s Modern Dictionary— Handy Edition Laird & Lee’s Vest Pocket Standard English-Italian, Italian-English 


416 pages. Illustrated. A dictionary that answers every possible Dictionary — Contains all new words—those most often needed in 

demand. Stiff cloth, 20c. both languages; irregular Italian verbs; a brief English-Italian gram- 
Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary and World’s Gazetteer. artic mar, key to pronunciation, etc. 525 pages. Cloth, red edges, double 

Speeches and Toasts; Rules of Order, etc. Size 54x24 inches, ODERN index, 500. Leather, gilt edges, double index, 75c. 

Russia Leather, full gilt, indexed, 25¢. Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Littre-Webster French-English, English- 


Laird & Lee's Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary. French Dictionary—290 pp. 60,000 words, meanings and idioms. 
Desk and School Edition. 16 full-page colored maps. 224 pages. French pronunciation fully explained. Irregular verbs, etc. Silk 
55¢x2% in. Leather, gold stamping, gilt edges, indexed, 50¢. Cloth, cloth, double index, 25¢. Leather, full gilt, double index, 50c. 
pen ap eer ee ny Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary — English - Spanish 

Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket “Kaiser” Dictionary —f nglish-German Spanish - English — Officially endorsed by U8 Geaeak Silk 
German-Eaglish— Pronunciation of words in both languages. Cloth, cloth, indexed, 25c. Morroco, gilt, indexed, 50¢ a 
special stamp, double index, 25¢. Leather, gilt, double index, 50c. . r 








GERMAN-ENGLISH Grimm-Webster Dictionary ENGLISH-GERMAN SPANISH-ENGLISH Saiva-Webster Dictionary ENGLISH-SPANISH 
Itlustrated. 30,000 words defined in both languages. German spelled according to the new Puttkammer Illustrated. 40,000 words and definitions. Conversations, letter-writer, weights, measures, values of foreign 
orthography. Contains forms of letter-writing. Conversation in German and English, etc. coins, etc, Geographical and Biographical Cyclopedia of all Spanish-speaking countries. 
Limp cloth, not indexed, 16mo., 25c. Stiff silk cloth with double index, 16mo., 50c. Limp cloth, no index, 16mo., 30c Library style, double index, 16mo., 60¢ 





; Tt ughly Illustrated, 375 Pages. A complete and comprehensive work for Schools, Public Speakers and FEntertain- 
Brown’s Standard Elocution oroeiy 


ments Many Selections of Famous Poems and Prose Examples. Full instructions in Respiration, Voice Pitch, Stress, 
BY PROF. |. H. BROWN Gestures. The expression of face, hands, posture, ete., ete, Extra cloth, 12mo............... ane $1.00 





FOR SALE BY ALL SCHOOLBOOK DEPOSITORIES. JOBBERS, SCHOOLBOOK SUPPLY HOUSES, NEWS COMPANIES AND BOOK DEALERS, OR DIRECT BY 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 1732 Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL. Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
Prairie Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street, Chicago, II). 





THE NEW MACMILLAN BUILDING. 

The new home of the Macmillan Company 
which has just been completed at the corner of 
Prairie Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street in Chi- 
cago is the second of its kind to be erected in 
the west. It is four stories in height and ab- 
solutely fireproof: The construction is rein- 
forced concrete. The building houses only the 
educational departments without any attempt 
to carry stock for the other publications of the 
company. 

On the ‘first floor splendid offices have been 
provided. ‘They are large, airy and quiet, a 
striking contrast to the offices found in the so- 
called “Loop District” of Chicago. Beside the 
offices there is a large stationery stock room, a 
shipping room and wash room. Last but not 
least must be mentioned the manager’s office, 
which, together with a most ample reading and 
rest room for visitors, covers the front of the 
building. The basement serves as a storeroom 
for cases, ete., and the upper floors are devoted 
to stock rooms. 

The growth and development of the western 
business of the Macmillan Company, which has 
ferced the erection of this new building has 
been most interesting. The first western office 
of the educational department of this company 
was opened in November, 1895, in the Audi- 
torium building. This office, but a single room, 
was in charge of Mr. A. W. Macy who shortly 
afterward added a stock room and a shipping 
room. 


The growth under Mr. Macy’s management 
was a steady one, and it was not long before 
quarters in the Auditorium building were found 
inadequate. Space was then secured in the 
building occupied by A. C. McClurg & Co., on 
Wabash Avenue. About the beginning of the 
year 1902 Mr. Macy retired and was followed, 
as manager, by H. H. Titsworth. As the growth 
had been steady, and the quarters in the Mc- 
Clurg building were no longer adequate, a move 
was made at this time to the Studebaker build- 
ing at 378 Wabash Avenue, which has been so 
largely the Chicago home of publishing houses. 

A very considerable space was secured on the 
eighth floor, but at the end of five years this 
too had become inadequate In the meantime, 
Mr. Titsworth had been succeeded by F. F. 
Hummel as manager, and with the growth of 
the business, in the year 1907, more spacious 
quarters were had on the ninth floor These 
were occupied until it was decided that the 
growth of the company’s busincss had been suf- 
ficient to warrant a building for ‘he company’s 
own use. This has been erected during the past 
year under the supervision of the present man- 
ager, A. H. Nelson, who succeeded Mr. Ilum- 
mell in May, 1910. 
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| A World’s Record in Typewriting 


At the contest for the New York City Championship in Typewriting, held on April 22, Miss 


| Miss Bessie Friedman 
j 


pedagogically correct. 





Bessie Friedman, a fifteen-year-old girl, won both the Amateur and the Professionl 
Championship of New York City, writing over 100 net words a minute for fifteen minutes. 


The remarkable nature of Miss Friedman's achieve- 
ment will be understood when it is known that she 
began the study uf typewriting less than twenty 
months prior to the date of the contest. 


She is to-day 


THE 
FASTEST TYPIST 
OF HER AGE 
IN- THE WORLD 


Miss Friedman learned typewriting from Charles E, 
Smith's “ PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPE. 
WRITING,” a text-book which has set the pace in rais- 
ing the standard of typewriting. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING produces 
The Reason winners is because it is the most constructive system of typewriting 
ever devised. It trains all the fingers all the time. The fingers are trained first on those keys 
over which they are naturally held when in their normal position. It is scientifically and 


NOW READY—NINTH REVISED EDITION. Stiff paper covers, 0c; cloth, 75c. Teachers’ 


examination copy, postpaid, 34c and S0c respectively. Mention school. 
Send for particulars of a free correspondence course !n Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York 


The Maemillan Company is to be congratu- 
lated both on the development of its western 
business, as also on this splendid new building. 


CORRECTS WRONG IMPRESSION. 


An announcement of unquestioned impor- 
tance which was made during June by Laird 
& Lee of Chicago about the appearance of the 
New Standard dictionaries has aroused great 
interest in educational circles The publishers 
have received an endless number of inquiries 
which shows that a wrong impression has been 
created at least in some quarters 

The announcement made by Laird & Lee does 
not mean the immediate appearance of the se- 
ries. However, the books will be on the market 
very soon. The difficulties encountered in pre- 
paring so extensive a work are necessarily many, 
so that delays are to be expected. 

The inquiries received, which come as a re- 
sult of this impression emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the work. In like manner, the orders 
which book dealers throughout the country have 
placed for fall delivery predict an unquestioned 
future for the series. 

Those who have seen the plates and the text 
matter have expressed great satisfaction in edi- 
torial and mechanical work. A buyer for one 
of the largest wholesale bookhouses in the 
country made the statement that “this is by all 
means the greatest proposition of its kind ever 
attempted. I am certain it will be the biggest 
seller we ever handled.” 


The United States. 

By I. C. Winslow. Book II, The Winslow 
Geography Readers. Cloth, 223 pages. Price, 
fifty cents. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

This book, like the other volumes of the series, 
is a wide departure from the ordinary school geog- 
raphy. It is not a geographical reader as this 
term is usually understood, but purposes to com- 
bine the essential advantages of both textbook 
and supplementary reader. The general plan is 
that of a reader, but the topical treatment is that 
of the scientific text. 

The present book covers the United States and 
is intended to complete the treatment of all the 
topics required in an elementary course in geog- 
raphy. The industrial and commercial aspects of 
the subject are emphasized unusually on the the- 


«@ This work has been adopted by the New York and Boston High Schools. 


ory that the interest of children will be more 
naturally aroused. Each chapter is followed by 
a number of study questions calling for map 
Study and drawing and leading the pupils to an- 
alyze the leading topics in the text. 

The book is written in an easy, conversa- 
tional style and contains a very large number of 
splendid illustrations made from photographs. 
It is supplied with seven colored maps and _ six- 
teen black and white industrial maps. 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. 


By Augusta Stevenson, Indianapolis, Ind. 116 
pages. Price, $0.30. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

Book One aims to serve the same purposes as 
the other books of this series. Of its twenty-four 
classics, Aesop’s fables have given suggestions 
for ten, German stories are the source of seven, 
while “The King’s Good Friend” is based on a 
Bidpai fable of far-off India. Honorable and 
time-honored sources. ‘The sentences are short, 
chatty, requiring expressive action, and the di- 
rections within the parentheses are sufficient to 
give the child the cue as to the way the part 
should be rendered. , 


Selecticns From Byron. 

By Samuel M. Tucker, Polytechnic Institute. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 16mo, cloth, 185 pages. Price. 
$0.30. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Prof. Tucker's “Selections from Byron” is a 
welcome addition to the Standard English Clas- 
sics. It contains the Fourth Canto of “Childe 
Harold” entire, with selections from Cantos II 
and Ill. In addition the student will find in 
the small volume the selections best suited to 
exemplify Byron’s descriptive and lyrical powers. 
The editor’s part in the volume has been care- 
fully done. 

Select Orations. 

By Archibald M. Hall. 307 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

A student in public speaking ought to find use 
for this small volume of “Select Orations.” The 
choice is wide and in many ways happy, though 
one may think that an undue amount: of space 
is given to second-rate American orators. Surely 
the two selections from Elbert Hubbard slipped 
in unnoticed. The editor offers many practical 
suggestions in the introduction, though we must 
take exception to the vague thinking illustrated 
in a sentence like the following: “What he says 
may take the form of literature, but it needs the 
personality, the enthusiasm and the magnetism 
of the speaker to make it oratory.” 


Price, $0.25. 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


for Elementary and High Schools 





FOUNDED 1878 





Full and Thorough Mastery of the German Language. Familiarity with the Civilization and History of Germany. 
Broad Cultural Education. Professional Training with Special Emphasis of German Educational Principles. 
FREE TUITION FOR ALL. STIPENDS FOR WORTHY STUDENTS. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 





Superintendents would do well to consult us before engaging Teachers of German 
ee errs nga ae er ee ee eg eee ee OT, 
THE NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN 558-568 Broadway, 


TEACHER’S SEMINARY 


Mitwaukee, Wis. 
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“To teach the young idea how to 
earn a living.”—This is the purpose 
of all instruction in shorthand and 


typewriting. 


The most useful instruction in 
typewriting is that which gives the 
pupil the widest opportunities to 
his, of course, 


earn a good living. 
means instruction on the 


Re mington 
**Recognized Leader Among Typewriters” 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 





Going Some. 

Mr. Joseph Van Holt Nash, southern manager 
of the American Book Company, disclaims all 
responsibility for the negro story credited to 
him in the June issue of the School Board 
Journal. He offers as 4 substitute a true story 


which he claims is more in keeping with South- 
ern life and Southern conditions: 

“A few days ago a negro appeared before 
our grand jury, now in session, to serve a true 
bill against another of his genus for shooting 
at him without provocation, and in compliance 
with the solicitor’s request to proceed, made the 
following statement: 

“*VYas, suh! I was walking home down De- 
catur street, pestering nobody, when dis heh 
nigger, Jim Black, pass me by and say ‘How- 
do!’ rough-like; and I say ‘Howdo!’ back, rough- 
like. Den he pulled outen his gun and com 
menst shootin’ at me, and dat’s all judge.’ 

“Well, John, what did you do? asked the 
solicitor. 

“<*T done nothing, judge!’ 

“<John, did you run? asked a member of the 
jury. 

“*No, suh! but I passed two men what was 
running,’ ” 


Mr. Charles H. Fisher represents Rand, Me- 
Nally & Company in Somerset county, Pa. 

The H. M. Rowe Company has a new repre- 
sentative in the middle west in the person of 
Mr. M. Towery of Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. Towery 
was, for a number of years, proprietor of Wil- 
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SOME RECENT INTRODUCTIONS OF 


into the 








Benn Pitman Phonography 
Into Public High Schools 


Benn Pitman Phonography has recently been introduced 


English High School (shorter business course,) Providence, 
R. 1. (Superseding Gregg Shorthand.) 


North Division High School, Milwaukee Wis. (Superseding 
Gregg Shorthand.) 


Bradford High School (literary course,) Bradford Pa. (Super- 
seding Gregg Shorthand.) : 


Jefferson High School and Lincoln High School, Portland, 
Ore. (Superseding Gregg Shorthand.) 


New Bedford High School, New Bedford, Mass. (Supersed- 
ing Munson Phonography.) 


Central High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Austin High School, Austin, Texas. 


Poughkeepsie, High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Super- 
seding Chartier Shorthand.) 


McKeesport High School, McKeesport, Pa. 


San Francisco, California.—All High Schools. (Superseding 
Gallagher-Marsh Phonography.) 


Benn Pitman Phonography is publisht by 
The Phonographic Institute Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
Jerome B. HowarpD, President. 


liams’ Business College at Oshkosh, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the commercial 
school field. He assists Mr. G. W. Hootman of 
Kureka, Ill. 

Mr. @. J. Casson continues to represent the 
Maemillan Company in the New York metropol- 
itan territory. 

Mr. M. S. Nicholas, who was for some time a 
representative of J. B. Lippincott & Company 
in Bucks and Montgomery counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, now has a large chicken farm at Richland 
Center. 

Mr. Harrison Wright, who represents the 
American Book Company in Tennessee, has 
recently removed to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. A. B. Welles, formerly with the Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, is now vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Welles Brothers & Com- 
pany, educational publishers, 421 Kasota Blk., 





MR. F. EDWARD KAULA 
Office Manager. D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn. This firm has recently pub- 
lished Aiton’s Encyclopedia, a new work adapted 
especially for the use of teachers and students. 
The author of the work is Geo. B. Aiton, state 
high school inspector for Minnesota. The offi- 
cers of the firm, in addition to Mr. A. B. Welles, 
are Geo. E. Welles, president and manager, and 
H. W. Arbury, secretary. Mr. Geo. E. Welles was 
formerly connected with Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany and Mr. Arbury is now state agent for the 
same firm. 

Mr. F. Edward Kaula has become office man- 
ager of the educational department of D. Apple- 
ton & Company. Mr. Kaula was formerly chief 
clerk in the New York office, and for a year and 
a half represented D. Appleton on the Pacific 
coast, 

Mr. Paul P. Mason, representative for Rand, 
McNally & Company in the state of Michigan, 
recently delivered the chief address at the me- 
morial day exercises in Reed City. 

Mr. E. E. Sensenig, for some years connected 
with J. B. Lippineott Company, has for a year 
and a half past conducted a very successful re- 
ligious book store, selling subscription books, 
religious magazines, ete. 

Mr. W. E. Cochrane, former president of 
The Prang Company, and for many years the 
general manager, has resigned, severing all 
connections with the company. The control of 
The Prang Company having passed into the 
hands of other parties, who necessarily took 
active charge of the business, Mr. Cochrane 
offered his resignation. He has not announced 
his plans for the future, but we understand he 
is not to continue in the publishing business. 

Mr. Geo. H. Henderson, formerly western 
manager of the Century Company, is traveling 
in Ohio for Ginn & Company. He makes his 
home at Piqua, Ohio. 
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WE MEET ALL. REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 


Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. C9. | 


DANVERS, MASS. 





ELECTRICITY FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
(Continued from Page 15) 

At the prices current in Telluride it would 
cost from $12 to $18 per month for fuel, jani- 
tor service, etc., to operate two coal ranges. By 
the use of electricity we have saved the extra 
janitor service, avoided the dirt, smoke, heat, 
danger of fire, and other inconveniences incident 
to the use of stoves. We have actually fur- 
nished the electricity necessary to do the cook- 
ing for from $8 to $12 per month, for a two-year 
period. 

In our kitchen we have no dirt, no over- 
heated air—on the hottest days the kitchen is 
cool and comfortable—no soiled or blackened 
utensils, no foods scorched by a sudden rise in 
temperature owing to an increase of draught. 
Our girls do not work over superheated stoves, 
nor do their backs ache from long hours of 
stooping over the stoves or kneeling down peer- 
ing into low ovens. Everything is convenient, 
placed at a convenient height and easily access- 
ible. This comfort is actually obtained at less 
cost than the discomfort attendant upon the use 
of the range. This is a hint to the housewife. 

Electricity for consumption in the kitchen is 
obtained at about one-third the cost of elec- 
tricity for home use. This is owing to the fact 
that this is strictly a “day load,” and comes at 
a time when the consumption is at a minimum 
all over the system. The current used in the 
kitchen in no way affects the “peak” at the 
generating station. This condition will be found 
to be fairly general over the country and ought 
to gain better rates for school installations. 

The use of electric utensils at the school stim- 
ulates the use of similar utensils in the home 
and thus increases the general power consump- 
tion over the entire community. 


Interest Aroused. 

More than the above, the girls are interested. 
The old stove may stand in their minds as the 
symbol of drudgery and its use may recall hard- 
ships incidental to the poorly equipped kitchen. 
Not so with the electrical equipment. It is 
convenient, it is associated with the idea of 
science, the idea of study, the idea of growth, 
the idea of improvement. The utensils are 
beautiful, convenient, effective, the girls’ eyes 
are opened and they approach the work with 
open minds and study the art and the science 
of home management. 

Objection was raised to the use of electricity 
in the kitchen by people in the community who 
maintained that as long as the girls could not 
have electricity at home they ought not to be 
taught its use at school. The objection has 
proven groundless. The girls do take the 
knowledge they get in the kitchen home and 
apply it easily under the conditions existing 


in the usual kitchen. The essential thing in 
cooking is the proper amount of heat, properly 
applied. By the use of the regulating cooking 
devices in the school kitchen they learn how 
much heat is required. When they come to use 
the range they know what amount of heat they 
want for the desired results and they are pre- 
pared to use the stove intelligently. 

Moreover, when they come to buy chafing 
dishes, percolators, toasters, etec., they want the 
electric utensils. They find them more effective, 
safer, cheaper, cleaner and superior in every 
way to the old utensils. 

Efficiency of Electric Utensils. 

The stoves are excellent for furnishing heat 
for the girls in individual work at the desks, 
as the heat is instantly available and under ab- 
solute control. 

The ovens are particularly efficient. The 
heat is even, is applied from all sides and is 
instantly adjusted to the required amount. De- 
licious cakes, bread, meats, poultry, and other 
suitable foods are baked or roasted in our ovens. 

The waffle irons give excellent satisfaction. 
Both top and bottom of these irons are equally 
and constantly heated. The waffles, a dish usu- 
ally difficult to cook properly, are prepared on 
these irons with ease. 

The double boilers are especially useful and 
easily adapted to a variety of uses. 

The coffee percolators and toasters are pop- 
ular both at school and in the community. They 
give quick, efficient service. This is another 
item that reduces cost of electricity. The heat 
is actually applied but a short time, but being 
applied directly to the desired spot and in the 
exact quantity necessary, results come quick. 






DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


FIREPROOF AND SANITARY 
Also Proof Against Petty Thieving 


Some recent installations: 





Yale University. 

U. S. Naval Training School. 

Waukegan High School. 

Bradley Polytec. Inst., Peoria, Ill. 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 
Harrisonburg State Normal, Harrison- 


burg, Va. 
Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Wash. 


Ask for Catalog and Prices 


DURAND- STEEL LOCKER CO. 


425 Vanderbilt Bidg. 530 Am. Trust Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, lil. 


The Telluride Course of Study. 

The Telluride public schools were the first 
in the state to be fully and completely equipped 
with electrical cooking apparatus. The installa- 
tion was regarded as a doubtful experiment by 
many, but the results secured at the end of two 
years of trying service have proven that it is 
the best, the cheapest and the most satisfactory 
of the available sources of heat. Our installa- 
tion here is a source of genuine pride and sat- 
isfaction and were the question of installation 
up for consideration now, there would not be a 
dissenting vote in the matter of the installation 
of electrical cooking utensils. 

Cooking is taught in the sixth and eighth 
grades of the elementary school and in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades of the high school. 
The work includes a study of the various foods 
with respect to composition, digestibility, nu- 
tritive value, food value, cost, and something of 
the conditions under which the food is produced 
and marketed. The actual study of cooking in- 
volves a study of the effects of heat and of the 
chemical changes which take place in food as a 
result of the cooking process. 

In the sixth grade the study of foods is taken 
up and considerable emphasis is placed on the 
growing, marketing and process of production 
of the various foods. The work in this grade is 
fundamental, consisting of elementary work in 
cooking and preparing the various foods, the 
aim here being to give the girl a notion of the 
various foods in such a way as will serve as a 
basis for more intensive’ work in later grades. 

In the eighth grade the more complex phases 
of the food are studied, such as composition, etc., 
and the actual cooking done is more complex 





Electrically Equipped Domestic Science Table, Telluride High School. 
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‘If a man preach a better sermon, write a better book, or build | 


a better mousetrap than his neighbor, tho’ he hide himself in the 
wilderness, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’ 


Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World 
with All-Steel Playground Apparatus ? 


The answer is found in a little booklet we have recently pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ Experience.’’ Playground workers will find it of 


interest. Write 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


than in the preceding grade. 
simple meals is studied here. 


In high school classes the food problem is 
studied thoroughly. 


The serving of 


Faney cooking and cater- 
ing and the preparation and serving of elaborate 
dinners and luncheons is taught in these grades. 

Cooking by electricity is in its infancy, but 
if results secured in our kitchen are a reliable 
indication, we may safely predict its general 
application to this part of the household’s task. 
Even under present conditions, we may safely 
say that there are many decided points of van- 
tage in the use of electricity as compared to 
all other sources of heat. 

A Tabulation. 

Following is a tabulation of the results of our 
experience in the use of electricity as compared 
to the use of coal, This estimate is based on 
prevailing prices in Telluride: 


COAL. ELECTRICITY. 
Two large coal ranges. Ten electric stoves or 


griddles. 


Kitchen utensils for use Electrically heated uten- 


on ranges. Number limited sils. No limit to number 

by capacity of range. we can use at one time. 
Available any time or 
place. 


Janitor service for hand- 
ling kindling, cleaning 
flues, removing ashes, ete. 


No extra janitor service 
needed. Girls care for 
kitchen in few moments 
after class. 


Dirt, dust, smoke, dis- Absolute cleanliness with 
colored utensils, cloths, little or no effort. 
clothing, ete, making 
scouring, washing,  ete., 


hecessary, 


Kitchen 


hot, crowded Kitchen cool, pleasant? 
work and demonstrating work and demonstrating 
done over hot stoves at done at desks in comfort 
great inconvenience. where proper attention for 


study and note taking is 
possible. 


Heat 


irregular and af- Heat regular and con- 
fected by weather condi- stant. Instantly regulated 
tions, fuel, flues, skill in to exact amount needed 
manipulating the stove, and applied to the exact 
et 


point desired. 


Heat wasted when whole 
stove is heated for a little 
work. 


Heat wasted to heat wa- 
ter. Stove must be heated 
for long period to heat 
little water. 


Stove associated in girls’ 
minds with drudgery and 
unpleasant tasks. They 
dislike the work necessary 
to care for stove and re- 
gard its use as work for 
servant. 


Estimated cost per 
month for heat with rang- 
es—$12.00 to $18.00. 








Superintendents and 
School Boards 





THE MINERAL ABSORBENT USED 
IN PEROLIN . 


No duty is charged 
with greater moral re- 
sponsibility, in the con- 
sideration of needed 
supplies, than the pro- 
curing of some effective 
medium for overcom- 
ing the dangers and 


annoyances of dust. 


PEROLIN 


Dust Absorbent 


and 
Floor Cleanser 


is guaranteed to per- 
form this service satis- 


factorily. It is adry sweeping compound to be used with 
an ordinary brush or broom. The expense is but a trifle. 
The charge will be cancelled, if it does not fully satisfy you. 


The Perolin Company of America 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write us for name of nearest dealer 


Just the heat you want 


on the utensil used. No 
waste. 
Any amount of water 


you want heated to boiling 
point in from eight to 
twenty minutes. No ener- 
gy wasted. 


Electricalequipment 
new, interesting, beautiful. 
Its use is pleasant. The 
girls think of it as con- 
nected with the notion of 
science, study, advance- 
ment. They see it dis- 
cussed in magazines. It 
changes their attitude to- 
ward the kitchen and the 
work. It paves way for 
effective study of the sci- 
ence and art of homekeep- 
ing. 

Actual cost per month 
for heating for two-year 
period, $8.00 to $12.00. Av- 
erage not to exceed $9.50. 


In addition to the electrical equipment used 


in the kitchen, we use two G. E. motors. 


One 


of these is used in the manual training shops 
to drive the lathes, saw and other machinery. 
The other motor is used to drive the large 


ventilating fans. 


This is a two-horse power al- 


ternating current motor of the RI type, operat- 


ing at 1200 r. p. m. 


The use of 


electricity in 


this school has 


solved many of our problems and has solved 


them with unusual 


satisfaction to 


ourselves. 


We feel that each and every installation has 
more than justified the outlay necessary. 


Classroom Lighting. 


Mr. Hans C. 


Toensfeldt, 
public school buildings, St. 


commissioner of 


Louis, Mo., has 


recently made some interesting studies in the 
artificial lighting of the evening schools oper- 


ated by the board of education. 


Thus in one 


building, the Patrick Henry School, he found 
that a yearly saving of $622 could be made by 
tearing out the old fixtures, which are equipped 


with carbon lamps and aluminum shades, and 
substituting tungsten 
shades. 


lamps and _ prismatic 
In addition, the amount and character 
of the lighting could be greatly improved. The 
following figures were submitted to the board 
of education by Mr. Toensfeldt: 
Total candle power. with carbon lamps. .15,766 
Total candle power with tungsten lamps. . 20,843 
Increase in candle power (increase in 
illumination greater) ..........32 per cent 
Decrease in connected load....... 
Light bill from February 3, 1910, to 
February 3, 1911.......... 20.02. + $1,201.80 
Computed bill for same period with 


..55 per cent 


Curinbtens ‘TAI 60 ocvs cenccheege ata) eee 

Yearly difference .................8 710.39 
Kstimated increased yearly renewal cost 88.00 

Net yearly saving.................$ 629.39 
Total estimated cost of fixtures and 


lamps cLeivhhsded 1,300.00 
Yearly return on investment... ...47.8 per cent 

Similar computations applied to three other 
buildings showed a possible aggregate saving of 
$677.23, or an average yearly return of 21.16 
per cent on the added investment. 

Warren, Mass.—The school committee has re 
cently changed the course of study for the ele- 
mentary schools from nine to eight years. Semi- 
annual promotions will be introduced ia the up- 
per grades. 

Lynn, Mass.—Upon recommendation of Supt. 
F. J. Peaslee, compulsory physical instruction 
will be introduced in the high school. An in- 
structor has been engaged and a regular course 
in gymnastic work will be arranged. It is prob- 
able that military drill, which has been a failure 
in the Lynn high schools, will be discontinued. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL CODE. 
(Concluded from Page 9) 

past ten years practically become permanent 

under the new law. Examinations for per- 

manent certificates will be given at places des- 

ignated by the state superintendent. 

State normal schools will have the power of 
granting permanent certificates to all of their 
graduates and diplomas from universities and 
colleges will be accepted. Applicants for cer- 
tificates must submit to a physical examination 
or must have a physician certify to their men- 
tal and physical fitness for teaching positions. 

Pupils. 

Children between the ages of six and twenty- 
one may attend the public schools in the district 
where their parents reside. If they have no 
parents they will be considered residents of the 
district in which persons sustaining parental 
relations live. Teachers in the public schools 
will have the same authority over pupils in go- 
ing to and from their homes as the persons in 
parental relation exercise. This control is not 
limited to any particular actions, but covers all 
conduct. 

The compulsory attendance laws are changed 
very little in the new code. No child may be 
excused from school until sixteen years of age, 
without a school certificate certifying that he is 
fourteen years old and can read and write Eng- 
lish correctly. Such certificate can be given 
only Jy school authorities. The enumeration of 
school children is made compulsory each year 
and one-half the state appropriation is distrib- 
uted on the basis of the census. The provisions 
for the oversight of factories and other places 
of employment is made more efficient and tru- 
ant officers will look after pupils of private as 
well as public schools. Small school districts 
may unite in employing a common attendance 
officer. 

Health and Sanitation. 

All school districts of the first or second class 
will be obliged to provide for medical inspection 
of all schools. Districts of the third and fourth 
class may also provide medical inspection. 
School boards may employ school nurses. The 
medical inspectors are required to examine all 
pupils for physical defects and especially for 
poor sight and hearing. They will also be re- 
quired to examine and report on the sanitary 
condition of school buildings and promotion. 
No pupil or teacher having tuberculosis may be 
admitted into the schools and no janitor or 
other employe so afflicted may continue. 

State Appropriations. 


The new law provides for the distribution of 


the state appropriation on the basis of the num- 





MR. C. M. WHITEFORD, 
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MR. GEORGE L. RIGGS, 
Treasurer and General Manager 


ber of children between the ages of eight and 
sixteen and the number of teachers regularly 
employed in a district. It is expected that the 
elimination of the taxables as a factor in the 
distribution of state funds will largely simplify 
the problem, and will in a great measure assist 
poorer rural communities. 

The law creates a state school fund to be 
made up of the net proceeds from the various 
lands of the state which now exceed a million 
acres. The state board of education is given 
custody of the fund and is authorized to use 
the income from it for equalizing the educa- 
tional advantages of the different parts of the 
state and for promoting agricultural, domestic 
and other industrial education. 


The accounts of school districts will be 
audited yearly by auditors appointed by the 
court of common pleas of the county. School 
boards will have no control over the auditing 
except allowing the compensation of the 
auditors. 


PERFECTS ORGANIZATION. 

The Standard Electric Time Co., of Boston, 
Mass., which formerly was located at Water- 
bury, Conn., has now completed its re-organ- 
ization. Its officers are as follows: Herbert 
H. Hammond, president; Jeffrey J. Estabrook, 
vice-president; Clarence M. Whiteford, secre- 
tary; George L. Riggs, treasurer and general 
manager. 

The completion of this organization makes 
this company one of the strongest in the coun- 
try. For twenty-eight years the Standard Elec- 
tric Time Co. has been selling clock systems to 
schools. During these years thousands of 
schools have been fitted with Standard electric 
clock and program systems automatically op- 
erated from self-winding master clocks. The 
present organization will mean the continuation 
and the perpetuation of the high grade goods 
produced by a high grade house. 

Mr. George L. Riggs, treasurer and general 
manager of the company, assumed his present 
position about sixteen years ago. To him is due 
very largely the credit for much of the success 
of the company. He is a judicious financier, 
who has, during all his years with this company, 
stood for quality and stability. Mr. Riggs 
prides himself with the motto, “Successful 
clocks and satisfactory operation.” 

Mr. Herbert H. Hammond, president, has 
had about seventeen years’ experience in the 
electric clock work. He began with the Stand- 
ard Electric Time Company by opening an of- 
fice at Boston in 1903, at 85 Water Street, re- 
moving to the present location in the new 
Monks building, 35 Congress Street, when that 
building was opened on January 2nd, 1905. 

Mr. Hammond is manager of the Boston sales 
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division, covering New England, upper New 
York state and northern Ohio, and credit is 
due him for having gradually built up the sales 
until the year 1910 showed a greater total than 
ever before. He is well and favorably known 
to the school superintendents and principals in 
his territory, as well as the architects, electrical] 
engineers and contractors, who make a specialty 
of school and public building work. 

Mr. Clarence M. Whiteford, secretary, is sta- 
tioned at the New York office, Hudson Terminal, 
50 Church Street, and is in charge of the New 
York sales division, embracing southeastern 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, southern 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and the states 
south of these. 


Mr. Whiteford was long connected with the 
Western Electric Company, but came to the 
Standard Electric Time Company in 1904 to 
take personal supervision of the installation of 
the clocks at the Denver mint. After this im- 
portant duty was performed, Mr. Whiteford was 
placed in charge of the New York City office, 
then located in the Flatiron building, where he 
has made good. Mr. Whiteford is a “live wire.” 

Mr. Jeffrey J. Estabrook, vice-president, in 
charge of the Pacific coast sales division, looks 
after the company’s interests west of the Rocky 
Mountains and in the Hawaiian Islands. He is 
located at 62 Post St., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. Mr. Estabrook took up the work in his 
territory about two years ago and being well 
qualified by long experience and a thorough 
knowledge of all the details of construction and 
engineering of electric clock systems, has been 
able to make himself felt and appreciated from 
the start. Mr. Estabrook gained his practical 
knowledge of the business in the factory and 
on installation and sales work in the earlier 
years of the company’s existence, being secre- 
tary of the company from 1897 to 1900, and act- 
ing as chief engineer and salesman, operating 
from Waterbury, Conn. He is a genial and 


affable gentleman of over six feet in height, 
broad in mind and shoulder, and renders to all 
his customers intelligent, thorough and con- 
scientious service. 





MR. J. J. ESTABROOK, 
Manager Pacific Coast Division, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Ghe Greatest Conservation of Time in the Lives of Public 
School Pupils Is Found in the Complete Mastery of the 


PALMER METHOD of BUSINESS WRITING 

















UPILS who have mastered the Palmer Method, write constantly for hours at commercial speed, without physical strain. As this 
writing is plain as print, teachers find joy and conservation of time and nerve force in reading it. Below are photo-engraved 
facsimile reproductions of students’ Palmer Method Writing. There are hundreds of classes in the public schools of 

New York City, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Des Moines, St. Joseph, and smaller cities in nearly every state in which all 
the students are adepts in the Palmer Writing. It is the common verdict among the teachers who know, that the Palmer Method 


has reduced the time devoted to all written work more than one-half; that it has resulted in healthful postures, and in manu- 
scripts that are characteristic for their extreme legibility. 








A AALAN O/ GAM te free-y Sells coset | Wonder: Work 
| Chicago Teachers 
| 


HE PALMER METHOD of 
business writing was 
introduced completely 
into all the public schools of 
Chicago last September, and 
the teachers at once began sys- 
tematc study and practice. 
During the week of September 
12 to 16, inclusive, Palmer 
Method teachers gave a lesson 
to all teachers of the Chicago 
public schools, and the follow- 
ing week more than seven 
thousand pages of beginning 
| déills in the Palmer Method 
were sent by these teachers to 
our Chicago office for examina- 
tion and correction. Day by 
day and week by week, the 
drills of Chicago teachers were 
sent to our office for correction 
and gradually their penman- 
ship indicated in the follow- 
ing order, freedom, ease, con- 
trol, correlation of movement 
with form and automatic skill. 


Two thousand six hundred 
and seventy-five teachers in 
| the Elementary schools of Chi- 
cago have been granted teach- 
ers’ certificates in the Palmer 
Method of business writing. 


The examinations written by 
these teachers were endorsed 
| by their principals who certi- 
fied to their success as teachers 
of practical writing. All these 
examinations are on file in 
our Chicago office. 


The most important fact is 
that in one school year, the 
writing of pupils in the Chi- 
cago schools has improved 
wonderfully, and in many of 
these schools there are hun- 


dreds of pupils whose every 
day writing embodies legibil- 
On ethod / ity, rapidity, ease and endur- 


op ance, quite equal in every re- 
on this page. It is unquestion- 
2 tment aft-t-e8e HY ar / Lf SF tae otA ably true that the Chicege 








spect to the specimens printed 
achievement in penmanship 
has never been equalled in 
De a ti name ~ A a a ae any other large city. 
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Free Normal Training for Teachers 


EACHE n each successfully that which they do not know, and because teachers in elementary schools had never been given opportunities for 
I nasties Eee writing, we established Normal Poamacnnbie Departments in our different offices. Through these normal departments, we teach 
teachers progressively, step by step, how to demonstrate and teach successfully, muscular movement writing from the first to the eighth grade inclusive. 

The Course is Free to Teachers in whose classes the Palmer Method of Business Writing has been adopted. ; 

More than thirty thousand teachers in elementary schools have received training through these normal penmanship departments during the past 
school year. We are so completely organized that we are eregetes to train an unlimited number of teachers during the coming school year, and there 
will be no failures where teachers follow our instructions faithfully. 

The Scluentad’ teatinee will be mailed upon request: THE. PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING PRACTICAL WRITING IN GRADED 
SCHOOLS, by A. N. Palmer; OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEACHING OF PENMANSHIP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by Dr. Clarence E. ar Asso- 
ciate City Superintendent of Public Schools, New York City; MUSCULAR MOVEMENT IN ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATION, by Dr. ee moar wy 
Associate City Superintendent, New York City Public Schools; THE VALUE OF MUSCULAR MOVEMENT WRITING, by Joseph S. Taylor, District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City. Address our nearest office. 


Ghe A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


32 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. PALMER BUILDING, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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THE PURCHASE OF SCHOOL EQUIP- 
MENT. 
(Concluded from page 6) 

can pick out the one that makes the best price. 
Besides, after he has made his selection he will 
at least be able to know what figures they would 
make to any other local man who might want 
to “butt in” on the job. Sometimes a local man 
is even willing, by misrepresentation, to tie up 
all the concerns he can with agency contracts, 
each one supposing that he is working solely 
for their interests. Such cases, however, are 
the exception. The point I am coming to is 
this, that in certain places the manufacturer 
runs into a very distinct atmosphere of hostil- 
ity to anyone outside the town. They want to 
do business with local people. Sometimes, 
though rarely, it is the local agent whom they 
favor. He really does have a pull, or his dis- 
tant relationship with some local politician gets 
him the needed influence. Whatever the reason, 
if his price is as low as the same goods could 
be purchased for direct from the maker, let 
him have it, if the goods are right—but not 
otherwise. 

Too often where that disposition to favor the 
local man exists all considerations of quality 
and sometimes of price, too, are subordinated 
to the desire to give him the order. When a 
manufacturer who has sent out samples and put 
a salesman there to look after the job—all in 
response to a request for sealed bids to be in 
by a certain date—finds that the deal has evi- 
dently all been framed up beforehand, and that 
it is just a question as to how low the local 
man will have to go to take the business—well, 
he feels pretty sore. It is not a fair deal. 


The Home Manufacturer. 


The situation is different where there is a 
local school furniture factory. There they are 


Volt-Ammeters and Ammeter 


2905. D’Arsonval Volt-Ammeter, reading 
to 10 volts and 10 Amperes in tenths.$12.00 

2906. D’Arsonval Volt-Ammeter, same as 

No. 2905, but reading to 5 volts and 

| 5 amperes in twentieths (most prac- 
tical range for student use)........ 12.00 


2907. D’Arsonval Ammeter, 0 to 50 am- 
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helping to support the town, and are entitled 
to consideration, and I for one would say that 
so long as their prices are fair and reasonable 
they ought to be given their local business. For 
it is their weekly payrolls, their taxes, their ac- 
tive industry, that helps make the town what 
it is. More than that each manufacturer of 
course knows where his competitors are located, 
and if he chooses to send a salesman into_his 
competitor's own home town, he does it with 
his eyes open to what he is likely to run into 
in the way of local feeling. 

There is so much opportunity for connivance 
when the letting of a contract is reduced to a 
series of conferences between men who are so 
painfully human, and the likes and dislikes 
which we feel are so apt to find expression in 
our vote for or against the measure in which our 
friend (or enemy) is interested, that quality, at 
least, and sometimes price too, must take a 
back seat. What of it that a dozen salesmen 
have come at heavy expense to display their 
samples and point out the merits of their goods. 
Can’t help it, we’ve got to take care of our 
friends. What of it that the very next town 
has been using another lower priced desk for 
years and finds it very satisfactory. No mat- 
ter, they are not buying our desks for us. It’s 
too bad, but after careful inspection of the 
samples the committee unanimously recom- 
mends the acceptance of the bid of our fellow- 
townsman, Mr. Doe, as being the best, all things 
considered. It will be desirable to hate the 
other samples removed as soon as possible. 

As the poet says, Piffle! The inspection of 
the average purchasing committee doesn’t 
amount to a hill of beans. It is not an in- 
spection, it is merely a glance and a pretty 
hasty one at that, usually. Once in a while you 
will find a set of men who are sincere in their 
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effort to get at facts, but lacking experience in 
this particular line of purchasing they fail to 
investigate some of the things they should. A 
nice glossy sample certainly appeals to the eye, 
but that alone does not convince one who knows 
where to look for weak spots. 

Until the millenium arrives our present 
method of getting sealed bids on school fur- 
niture, and awarding the contract, will never 
give the fair, equitable competition that our 
laws on the subject were evidently intended to 
secure. There are a hundred ways of evading 
the plain intent and meaning of a law, if one 
sets himself to do it. But the time will come— 
and I expect to live to see it—when school fur- 
niture, not less than many other lines which 
today are sold through salesmen, will be sold 
almost exclusively by mail. We may not alto- 
gether warm up to the idea, but it is as certain 
as that two and two make four. 

It were well did you and I and all the rest 
who are either directly or indirectly interested 
in this matter give diligent thought to the mat- 
ter of standard specifications and means of 
making them of real value to the country at 
large. Such action has been taken in other 
lines, and carried through to successful opera- 
tion. Why not in school desks? 

Talk it over at San Francisco, and see how 
it appeals to the other fellow. 


The school board of Berkeley, California, is 
considering a suggestion of a local commercial 
organization that the public schools be in ses 
sion the year round. 

Atchison, Kans. A general increase of five 
dollars per month has been granted all teachers 
in the public schools. A proviso has been madé 
that every teacher attend a recognized summer? 
school at least four weeks. 
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RUCE’S handy manual is perhaps the most widely read 
book on the subject of schoolhouse planning ever published. 


It treats in a compact and comprehensive manner every 
essential of an economical yet modern school building. 

The things that the school official, builder and architect 
ought to know about school architecture are discussed in a prac- 


tical way. 


The leading schoolhouse architects in the United States re- 
It is approved as being sound, 


gard the work asa safe guide. 
correct and progressive. 


The present edition bears no resemblance to its predeces- 
sors. The text, illustrations and arrangement are entirely new 


and several hundred topics are treated. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Preliminary Re- Windows Methods of Heat- 
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Sites wet nee ba ; tray, decorated cover; 8 colors in 
all Colorin irect—Indirec ; ; : 
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Special Equipment quirements No. 7 brush. Very attractive and 
The Building Furniture Natural Ventila- complete for its purpose. 
Arrangement Artificial Lighting tion 
Exterior Special Rooms oe 
Accommodations » Registers 
Foundation Assembly Halls Air Supply 
Aspect Manual Training Humidity 
Entrances Drawing Apparatus 
Corridors Gymnasiums 
Staircases Kindergartens Laws for School Con- 
Woodwork Laboratories 
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Plumbing Libraries 
Fire Protection Offices Program for School- 
Attics and Roofs Teachers’ Rooms 
Cost Toilets house Competitions 
Classrooms ere not , Architects’ Profes- 
Standards entilation 
Lighting The Problem sional Practice 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL and receive a copy of 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE GRATIS. 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Athletic Rules. 

The board of control of Cook county athletics, 
including all of the Chicago and surrounding 
suburban high schools, has recently adopted a 
new set of rules, calculated to prevent over- 
exertion on the part of boys engaged in games 
and field sports. At a meeting in June thirteen 
eases of students physically wrecked, through 
excessive athletics, were reported to the board. 
The new rules read: 

1. Students who refuse to answer questions 
concerning eligibility shall be declared ineligi- 


ble. 
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Students who make misstatements con- 
cerning eligibility shall be declared ineligible. 

3. Infractions of amateur rules prior to en- 
trance into high school shall not operate against 
offenders if the offense was committed under 
the age of ten years. 

4. Prior to all athletic contests, the faculty 
representatives of competing teams shall ex- 
change lists of eligible players. Such lists 
Shall be on blanks furnished by the league; the 
statements on the blanks shall be certified to 
by the principals; in case of a contest under the 
auspices of the league in which more than two 
teams are competing the eligibility list shall be 
presented by the faculty representative to the 
chairman of the league committee in charge of 
the meet. 

5. No student shall be allowed to compete in 
interscholastic athletic contests in which the 


New York 





age limit rule of 21 years and the four year com- 
petition rule are not enforced. 

6. A student who represents any outside or- 
ganization in any line of athletic sport in which 
his school participated, shall be ineligible to rep- 
resent his school in any sport during that school 
year. 

7. G@ompetition by any athlete during any 
school year, shall be limited to two lines of 
major sport; competition in football and base- 
ball during any school year shall be prohibited ; 
competition in basketball and distance runs, of 
indoor track and -field, by any one athlete, shall 
be prohibited ; competition in more than one 
distance run in any one meet, shall be prohibit- 
ed; distance runs shall be 440 yards, 880 yards 
and mile; until further action the four major 
sports shall consist of baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball and track and field athletics. 


Haverhill, Mass. The school committee has 
recently added a section to its rules prohibiting 
the students of the high school from participat- 
ing in any form of inter-scholastic athletics. 
Class teams may be formed but no contests with 
outside schools will be permitted. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The school board has 
adopted resolutions that no married women 
whose husbands are able to support them be 
employed as teachers. The ruling has been ap- 
plied to teachers in the service as well as appli- 
cants for positions. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The school board has ex- 
tended the authority of the superintendent of 
schools to the high schools, which previously 
were in charge of a committee. The rule reads: 

“He shall visit the higher schools when and as 
often as he shall consider necessary or advisable 
to do so, for the purpose of observing the opera- 
tion of the courses of study and the work of the 
teachers in any of said schools, and shall recom- 
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mend to the respective committees on those 
schools any change in the curriculum of the 
school, the mode of administration or any other 
matter that, in his opinion, will conduce to the 
improvement of the instruction given or the 
benefit of the pupils. He shall inform the com- 
mittee of his views in relation to the. qualifica- 
tions of the persons who may apply to the re- 
spective committees for election as teachers in 
said schools and shall indicate the choice that, 
in his judgment, should be made by the commit- 
tee or committees. 

“He shall be invited to all meetings of all 
such committees for the purpose of affording 
advice and counsel.” 

Chicago, Ill.—The board of education has re- 
cently adopted the following rule: 

“No pupil in the public schools of Chicago 
shall be a member of any fraternity, sorority or 
secret society in the nature thereof, existing 
wholly or in part within this public school sys- 
tem, or whose activities work back and have an 
injurious effect upon the discipline or scholar- 
ship within the system. Any pupil who is a 
member of such organization shall be forthwith 
suspended, and after three days’ notice if said 
pupil refuses and fails to relinquish membership 
in any of said organizations, he or she shall be 
expelled.” 

Sedalia, Mo. The board of education, at a 
special meeting recently, has adopted a resolu- 
tion requiring all the teachers elect of the 
public schools here to pass a medical examina- 
tion before they begin work this fall. The 
action was taken to prevent persons afflicted 
with tuberculosis being employed as teachers. 


Moving pictures are to be the latest innova- 
tions in the recreation centers of the New York 
public schools. They have been introduced 
experimentally in three buildings. 
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MILTON BRADLEY DEAD. 

Milton Bradley, a leading citizen of Springfield, Mass., and well 
known throughout the United States as the first manufacturer of kin- 
dergarten materials, died in his home May 30th, at the age of seventy- 
four. He had been in feeble health for the past five years and death 
followed a general breakdown due to old age. 

Mr. Bradley was a pioneer in the kindergarten movement in this 
country in that he was instrumental in establishing some of the very 
first kindergartens in Springfield and began to manufacture supplies 
for them at the time when the first Froebelian disciples introduced the 
kindergarten from Germany. 

Mr. Bradley was born in Vienna, Me., November 8, 1836, and when 
eleven years old removed with his parents to Lowell, Mass., where he 
received part of his early education in the public schools, graduating 
from the high school at the age of fifteen. Mathematics and especially 
geometry was the subject that most interested him as a boy and young 
man. After leaving the high school he entered the office of a mechanical 
engineer where he spent two years and there learned the elements of 
drafting. His work was so appealing to him that he determined to 
become better fitted for it and entered the Lawrence scientific school at 
Harvard to fit himself as a civil engineer. 


After graduating Mr. Bradley came to Springfield and engaged as a 
draftsman in a local locomotive works. When this firm sold out, after 
two years, he opened an office as a mechanical draftsman and patent 
solicitor, but soon accepted a position as draftsman for the Wason Car 
Mfg. Company. While there Mr. Bradley designed in 1860 the famous 
ear for the viceroy of Egypt. This wonderful vehicle had a pavilion 
with silver plated columns supporting a raised roof, rich Turkish car- 
pets, and a silver water service. Beautiful decorations in rich Arabes- 
que style and costly woods made this a veritable fairy’s castle. 

While working on the design for this car, Mr. Bradley and the head 
decorator of the Wason shops, W. M. Child, became interested in the 
subject of lithography, an art then little known in the United States. 
The two men formed a partnership and did some lithographic work for 
local business men. Mr. Child soon dropped out of the concern and left 
the small plant with Mr. Bradley, who made it the foundation of the 
present great business. The problem of finding work to kéep the press 
running was met by Mr. Bradley by designing a parlor game, known 
as the “Checkered game of life,”” which for over thirty years was popu- 
lar all over the United States. 

Soon after establishing the lithographic business, the Civfl War 
broke out and Mr. Bradley several times closed his shop to act as 
draftsman at the government armory. During the latter part of the 
war the Bradley games began to have a national reputation and were 
to be found in households in every city and hamlet. One of the famous 
productions of the time was a panorama of the war. About this time 
Mr. Bradley also compiled a manual for playing croquet. When this 
game was imported from England Mr. Bradley realized its possibilities 
and he was the first to begin the manufacture of equipment for it. To 
him largely belongs the credit for making the game popular here. 

It was in the manufacture of kindergarten paraphernalia, however, 
and in the development of the Bradley color scheme that Mr. Bradley 
did his most important work. About 1870 Edward Wiebe, a local Ger- 
man music teacher, started a kindergarten in Springfield with the help 
of Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody. Prof. Wiebe prevailed upon Mr. Bradley 
to publish a book on the kindergarten and also induced him to begin 
the manufacture of materials for kindergarten classes. The Froebelian 
theories so much impressed Mr. Bradley that he soon became active in 
promoting the introduction of kindergartens. He greatly improved the 
materials required and originated many of the ideas and devices now 
commonly used all over the United States. For many years the kinder- 
garten department did not pay, but Mr. Bradley was so thoroughly 
convinced of the growing importance of the movement that he con- 
tinued to make materials and print books and periodicals until now the 
kindergarten department is one of the most important branches of the 
Bradley Company. 

Shortly after the establishment of the first kindergarten, Mr. Brad- 
ley turned his attention to the production of water colors for art in- 
struction in the schools. He developed the Bradley color scheme which 
forms the basis, in a modified form, for most of the present day in- 
struction in color. The rotating color discs and the water paints now 
so generally used were the material results of his scientific study of 
color combinations. 

Mr. Bradley was also a leader in introducing manual training in the 
schools of Springfield. As early as 1878 he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing a class in manual training for boys. It was he who inspired 
the publication of several of the earliest books on knife and bench work. 

Writing of Mr. Bradley, Henry Turner Bailey says: “Mr. Bradley 
impressed me as being first of all an honest, open-minded man. He wel- 
comed more light upon any topic he was studying, no matter from 
whence it came, or how pitilessly it revealed the imperfections of his 
own thought. 

“Mr. Bradley was a promoter of human beings. I learned to know 
how large a proportion of his trusted men he had taken into the shop 
as boys fresh from the public schools. He was always glad to make the 
acquaintance of a young teacher, a new man, anybody interested in edu- 
cation, to encourage and help in every possible way anybody if he were 
only honest and serious. I could give many examples of this, which 
have come under my own observation. 

“Mr. Bradley was a tireless worker. He had visions and endeavored 
to realize them. Once having determined on a course of action he held 
to it no matter what obstacles appeared, no matter what opposition de- 
veloped, and therefore he was successful. 

“Mr. Bradley was a happy man. He rejoiced in his home, in his 
church, in his business, in his friends, in the ever-increasing oppor- 
tunities for service in the realm of education. He was an optimist; he 
radiated hope and good will to men.” 

Besides his wife, he is survived hy two daughters, Mrs. H. Germanos 
of Malden and Mrs. Robert Ingersol! of Springfield. 


The Wisconsin legislature has recently voted down a bill for state 
uniformity of textbooks by a close vote. The measure was generally 
opposed by the school people of the state. 








Sheldon’s Complete Equipments 





Heavy Type Speed Lathe 


Has just been placed on the market to meet heavier work now being 
done in Manual Training Departments 


Mounted on to the heavy column carrying head stock end of lathe. 
Main shaft carried in self-oiling extra large adjustable bearings and 
hung as low as possible, giving maximum length to belt centers and 
reducing shaft obstructions to a minimum. The massive base pro- 
vided On this column with four-bolt foundation anchors eliminates 
absolutely shaft, belt, and clutch vibration under any condition. 
The column enclosing the clutch wheel and belt protects these against 
shavings and dirt, and affords the greatest possible stability not 
only in fact, but in appearance. This column method of enclosing 
this mechanism and carrying this machine is in accord with the latest 
ideas of machines designed for high speed and absolute stability. 





Blue Print of Equipment 


The above is one of our model layouts, which we submit on scale 
drawings to school boards throughout the country. We consult with 
the architect so that no mistake can be made in your installation. 


Send for ‘‘Industrial School Appliances’’ 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


80 N. May Street Chicago, Ill. 
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School Soard Journal 








TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

Utica, N. ¥. Emerson and Bender’s Modern English, Books I and 
II, have been adopted for exclusive use in all the schools of the city, 
supplanting the Mother Tongue books. This popular series is now in 
use in twenty of the cities of New York state, in more than a hundred 
smaller towns and over ninety parochial schools. 


The Prang Company announces the reopening of its Boston office 
which was closed several years ago. It will be very convenient for the 
many friends of the company in New Bngland to call again at the old 
address, 120 Boylston St., where for many years the company occupied 
an entire floor. The home office of the company is now located in New 
York with branches in Boston, Chicago, Atlanta and Dallas, 


The purchase of the “Manual Arts Drawing Books,” “Parallel Course 
Drawing Books” and a Spanish edition of the “Manual Arts Books” 
from Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., have made three valuable additions 
to the list of drawing books published by the Prang Company, which is 
now the only house specializing in the field of art education. 


Bellingham, Wash., has adopted the Blodgett readers, D’Ooge’s Be- 
ginners’ Latin book, Hawkes Luby & Touton’s algebra, and the Tarr & 
MeMurry new geographies. 

The Wentworth-Smith arithmetics (Ginn) have been adopted for the 
public schools at Kenosha, Wis. 

Spokane, Wash., has adopted the Tarr & McMurry new geographies, 
Gulick’s Emergencies and Davidson’s Elementary Health Lessons. Jegi’s 
physiology was retained for the upper grades. Geography and physi- 
ology were the only elementary subjects considered by the textbook com- 
mission this year. 

Lincoln, Neb. The state reading circle board has picked four books 
for the use of teachers during the year 1911-12. Cabot’s Ethics for 
Children (Houghton), Colegrove’s The Teacher and the School, and 
Winship’s Great American Educators were selected for the use of rural 
teachers. The last named book will also be used by city teachers and 
in place of the first two, Hoyt’s Studies in the History of Modern Edu- 
cation (Silver) was selected. 

The Whitaker and Ray-Wiggin Company, San Francisco, Cal., have 
reprinted, in leaflet form, the “Sanitary Survey for Schools’’ and the 
“Diagnostic Tables,” contained in Dr. E. B. Hoag’s book “The Health 
Index for Children.” The pamphlets sell at one dollar per dozen and 
have been widely introduced in schools where medical inspection 
obtains. 

Olympia, Wash. has adopted the Hamilton arithmetics, Gulick’s 
Good Health and Emergiencies, the Tarr & McMurry new geographies, 
and Hawkes, Luby & Touton’s algebra. 

EK. T. Fairchild, state superintendent of public instruction for Kan- 
sas, is interested in plans to get more practical textbooks to be used 
in the high schools of Kansas. He wants textbooks that do not deal 
entirely with theories, but which take up practical things close at honie 
for the students to study. Mr. Fairchild is much interested in putting 
additional vocational work in high schools, and it is his idea that all 
school textbooks, especially in high schools, should follow the plan 
demanded by teachers of arithmetic that all problems presented are of 
things that concern the active home life of the children. 

“The present textbooks are all right but they are for advanced work 
and do not enter into the practical working of the subject,’ said Mr. 
Fairchild. “While the books are written for boys and girls of high 
school age, still they are so technical and so full of definitions that 
often they are of no practical use to the children after they are through 
school. It is my idea that the schools should give just as much prac- 
tical work as it is possible to give to the children so that if they can- 
not go to college or take other advanced work that they will have re- 
ceived as much practical benefit as the state can give them.” 

Aberdeen, Wash., has adopted the Tarr & McMurry new geographies 
and the Southworth-Stone arithmetics. 

The state textbook commission of North Carolina has advertised for 
sealed proposals for books to be used in the public schools of the state 
for a period of five years, beginning next September. Books are to be 
selected in orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, history of North Carolina, history of the United States, physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, elements of civil government and elements of agri- 
culture. 

The Tacoma textbook commission adopted, June 12, Hicks’ Champion 
speller, and voted to introduce the new editions of the Tarr & McMurry 
geographies and The Mother Tongue in place of the old editions in use. 

Attorney-General John 8S. Dawson of Kansas has recently made a 
public statement that he will take action in the fall to break up the 
practice of requiring pupils to buy supplementary textbooks. The state 
law provides for uniformity of books and also fixes a maximum price 
at which they shall be sold. The law was enacted nearly fifteen years 
ago in order to put a stop to the charging of extortionate prices for 
textbooks. It provides that a state textbook commission shall make 
contracts with publishers for periods of five years. 

In the larger cities and towns a practice of having the board of 
education adopt supplemental texts has grown up. The teachers be- 
come dissatisfied with the books adopted by the state commission, They 
cannot discard them entirely, so the pupils are required to provide 
themselves with these textbooks. Then, in addition, they are required 
to purchase supplemental books. The result is that the pupil is re- 
quired to procure two sets of books. It is the opinion of the attorney- 
general that this practice is a violation of the law and that its growth 
has been fostered by the publishers. He says that if it is persisted in 
prosecutions will be started this fall. Teachers justify the practice of 
adopting supplemental texts on the ground that the books adopted by 
the state commission are inferior and not up to modern standards. 

The Lewis county (Wash.) board of education adopted, June 10, 
the Tarr & McMurry new geographies for a period of five years. 

Among the volumes recently added to the Riverside ._ Educational 
Monographs, published by Houghton Mifflin Company, is “The Voca- 
tional Guidance of Youth,” by Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Voca- 
tion bureau in Boston. Mr. Bloomfield has been closely associated with 
this important educational and social movement since its inception two 
or three years ago, and recently has devoted his entire time to its 
furtherance. It seems quite inexplicable that so important a factor in 

(Continued on page 51) 














BAUSCH & LOMB 


Laboratory Apparatus 
& Supplies 


We call attention to our 
unequaled facilities for 
supplying School Labora- 
tory wants. 


Our line of Microscopes 
is complete and unsur- 
passed. 


Bausch ™ Lomb 


Microscopes 


Model BH 2 is designed 
specially for school use. 


Equipped with 5x and 
10x eyepieces; 16mm and 
4mm objectives; circular 
dustproof nosepiece. In 
polished wood carrying 


case, $31.50. 


Bausch’ lomb 


Balopticon 


Model C is designed especially to meet the requirements of educational 
scientific and popular projection. 


All its parts are standardized, thus permitting the addition at any time 
of attachments for microscope and opaque projection, the latter repro- 
ducing objects in their natural form and color. 


Complete for lantern slide projection with hand-feed electric arc lamp 
and % plate projection lens, $35.00. Also supplied with Nernst, incan- 
descent, alcohol vapor, acetylene, oxyhydrogen or Welsbach gas lamp. 

The Ganong Botanical Apparatus is made only by us and under the 
direction of Professor Ganong of Smith College. 


Chemicals and General Laboratory Supplies are furnished by us 


at as low prices when ordered outright as when in competition with 
other bids. 


We invite cor- 
respondence re- 
garding your 
needs and shall 
be pleased to fur- 
nish descriptive 
literature and 
prices on request. 





Special Discount to Schools 


Our name, backed by over half a century of 
experience, is on all our products — lenses, 
microscopes, field glasses, projection apparatus, 
engineering and other scientific instruments. 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 
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POPULAR PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


ARE —— 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 


Try our No. 315 VERIBLACK Pencils 
No. 245 ALPHA Pencils for Beginners 


and No. E-740 Steel Pens 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


8377-379 Broadway 


MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 





NEW YORK 





ENCOURAGING PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from Page 7) 

intended to increase the revenue of the schools 

under their charge. 

The National Committee on Agricultural Ed- 
ucation has been urging congress to pass such 
a bill. The bill has been popularly known as 
the Dolliver-Davis Bill. It has been introduced 
into the senate of the last congress by Senator 
Carroll S. Page of Vermont, as Senate Bill No. 
10905. It provides revenue for local school 
boards to use for industrial education. The 
use of the money is not restricted to new 
schools and new courses, but much of it may be 
used for existing schools and existing courses. 
The fact that it will help school boards with 
finances is only one of many reasons why they 
should rally to its support. 

School authorities, who are generally men of 
affairs and political influence, are urged to in- 
vestigate the merits of the bill, and, if satisfied 
with its merits, inaugurate an active campaign 
for its support. Educators, very generally, 
favor the bill, and if school boards and local 
citizens will lend a hand, the bill will pass the 
present congress. 

To illustrate the revenue school boards would 
have at their disposal, under the provisions of 
this bill, the following approximate figures are 
given: A city of 300,000 inhabitants would re- 
ceive $30,000 as an annual appropriation for 
teaching industrial subjects in her schools. A 
town of 12,000 inhabitants would receive $1,- 
200. The money is to be distributed, with a 
few modifications, according to population. 

As an example of what this bill would do for 
the states we will estimate the receipts for 
Georgia. She would receive from the national 
government some $260,000 to encourage various 
forms of industrial education. Her state nor- 
mal schools would receive annually $26,000. 
(The funds for the normal schools are to be 
available three years before that for the public 
schools so that the normal schools may have 
time to train teachers for these special sub- 
jects.) 

The following are a few provisions of the bill 
as summarized by Herbert Myrick, president 
of the National League for Industrial Educa- 
tion : 

“No other one agency has contributed so 
much to the rapid rise industrially of Germany 


as have her technical schools in reach of the 
productive classes. 

“Japan studied the educational systems of 
all countries; and having copied Germany and 
other countries which have inaugurated vo- 
cational education, is rapidly introducing a 
new industrial era. 

“This bill places in concrete and practicable 
form the demands of a quarter of a century 
that a change in our educational practice is 
necessary, and is based on the popular con- 
tention that our education has drifted into 
lines too remote from the work the pupils are 
to do in life. 

“Tt broadens out the curriculum by adding 
vocational knowledge and skill in doing prac- 
tical things to the course made up of the tra- 
ditional literary subjects. 

“It provides continuation schools in the 
cities for youth who must or do leave the reg- 
ular classes of the elementary schools. It 


|| THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 
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Drawing 
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will greatly stimulate the growth of indus- 
trial instruction in cities, the kind of instruc- 
tion that keeps the motor type of boy off the 
street. It will bridge the gap between 14 and 
16 years for the boy who wants to do some- 
thing; his shop work will keep him in school. 

“It provides a chance for the trained labor- 
ing man to pursue studies in night schools, or 
in day classes, that he may become more high- 
ly expert with a wider diversity of accomplish- 
ments in his trade. It will help to prepare 
students for the technical engineering courses, 
thus cutting down the time they must spend 
away from home in expensive institutions, It 
will give the trade worker greater intellectual 
training and breadth of view; it will make him 
a better citizen. 

“It provides that all girls in school and all 
girls and women who need continuation 
schools and short courses in homemaking, may 
have instruction in home economics. 

“It will provide teachers for consolidated 
village, city and other public and private lower 
schools, with training for giving instruction in 
nature study, manual training, agriculture, 
cooking, sewing and in such other vocational 
subjects as may be introduced. 

“It will provide leaders in farm, industrial 
and homemaking circles, who will uphold the 
broader education of the masses, and will 
counteract the constant tendency to turn the 
school curriculum and school influence too 
much toward the interests of less than 10 per 
cent, who are seeking through advanced school 
training, advantageous and leisurely occupa- 
tions. 

“It will provide specific training for farm- 
ers so that they can make profits on high 
priced land; also for artisans so that we can 
continue to compete with other countries which 
are providing vocational education (skilled 
mechanics, as a result of industrial training 
in evening schools, more than doubled their 
wages in New Jersey). 

“It will lead to the successful organization 
of 30,000 consolidated and village schools, to 
which four or five million farm boys and girls 
will be hauled in school wagons, where teach- 
ers trained to instruct in agriculture and home- 
making in co-operation with parents, will 
broadly combine general and vocational edu- 
cation. 

“By providing 300 to 400 branch experiment 
station farms at the agricultural high schools, 
and by encouraging the use of 30,000 ten-acre 
demonstration and practice farms at consoli- 
dated rural schools, this bill will insure that 
country life education be made at once most 
practical and interesting. 

“It will fill the gap now existing between the 
lower school ard the college, so that the farm 
boy and girl and the city youth may have more 
direct avenues to the general and technical 
college, and will supply all colleges with a large 
number of better trained students. 

“Tt will make possible and more fruitful 
much additional co-operation between the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the state agricultural experiment stations, col- 
leges and schools.” 

It will greatly increase the effective leader- 
ship of the United States Bureau of Education, 
will give the Department of Commerce and 
Labor touch with education which has to do 
with increasing the effectiveness of skilled la- 
bor, and will insure that labor may have a voice 
in making our school system useful to those 
who work with their hands. 

As Senator Dolliver once said at a hearing, 
given by the senate committee on agriculture to 
our committee on agricultural education, when 
an objection was raised on account of the ex- 


pense, “the appropriation will not equal the 


cost of one battleship.” Compare for a moment 
the return to the people of the United States 
from the two investments. The battleship will 
cost thousands of dollars yearly for mainte- 
nance; it may travel to foreign ports to frighten 
the natives; and in a very few years it will be 
condemned as scrap to make room for a larger 
ship on which to spend more of the people’s 
money. The naval appropriation will enrich 
only the contractors who build it. The money 
is collected from all parts of the United States 
and given to a very few ship builders. On the 
other hand, if the money is spent for educa- 
tional purposes, every cent returns to the com- 
mon people for their benefit. The benefits are 
not reaped by a favored few, but are put at the 
disposal of every child in the furthermost nook 
and corner of the United States. Besides, if 
these children are trained for industrial effi- 
ciency, the wealth of the country will be in- 
creased to such an extent that dozens of battle- 
ships could be built if necessary. 

Congress will spend less of the people’s 
money for battleships if it spends more for 
education. 


MOVABLE FURNITURE FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 23) 

a. The chief tools and books that the child 
uses. 

b. The raw material, as paper, that he works 
upon. 

ce. The product of his labor properly cata- 
logued and filed after the manner of good busi- 
ness practice. 

7. An adjustable table. a. On account of 
the varying height of children at different ages, 
all desks should be easily adjustable, as to 
height. b. On account of the various activities 
of the modern schoolroom, desks and seats 
should be readily adaptable to all school work. 

In these respects the common desk has failed 
utterly. It has seemed to speak, almost from 
its iron anchorage, immobility. The little ac- 
tive child seething with animation at every pore, 
and learning every instant by such a vigorous 
activity, has too often come to school only to 
be thrust into this iron jaw. If his work de- 
manded an adjustment of body or stool, he 
has been crushed again and again by the false 
standards of silence and discipline that pervade 
many schools. Can we not learn to read the 
necessary laws of child activity and growth? 

Is it not possible that he be given a desk 
that above everything else provides an oppor- 
tunity for his best work ? 


Manual training and domestic science have 
been added to the elementary and high school 
courses at Watertown, S. D. 


Barbour's Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheapest 
and the Most Convenient Ink for Schools. 
Does not gum or corrode pens. Can be 
made up when needed. For sale by all 
School Supply Houses, or 
The Barbour Tablet Ink Co. 
Evansville, ind. 
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We sew by a New Patent Process called the ‘‘Samson Back’’ which never breaks. Fumigate Books by 
a Patent Fumigating Plant. Replacing missing leaves out of our own stock, returning as large a percentage 


of Clean Books as possible. 


Our work must be satisfactory; customers to be the judge. Every book is fully guaranteed. 


REBINDERS of SCHOOL BOOKS, CHURCH HYMNALS, &c. 


See what patrons have to say. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
_ Reading, Pa. 


I have looked into your method of 
rebinding books, and I certainly regard 
it as superior to any method I have ob- 
served. The books thus rebound are 
more durable than when new. 


CuaRLEs S. Foos, Superintendent. 





THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Office ot the Board of Examiners 
City Hall, Newark, N. J. 


We have received up to this time from 
you in the neighborhood of 22,000 school 
books which you have rebound for this 
city. We are pleased to say this last 
shipment that you made to us on April 
28th are even better than any shipment 
you have made heretofore. We are more 
than satisfied with your work and will 
continue our regular shipments of books 
to be rebound, in the future. 


CITY OF SYRACUSE 
Department of Public Instruction 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


We are more than pleased with the 
quality of your work and will gladly 
recommend it to any one inquiring and 
continue our shipments for rebinding. 

Our Controller will send you to-day a 
check for the sum of $1,072.11. 


Very respectfully 
P. D. Cooney, Clerk. 


State Normal School 
Frostburg, Md. 


Your newly bound books were duly 
received. The binding is better than 
new and the disinfecting perfect. Your 
“Samson Back” is a special feature that 
will commend your work. Any person 
who will investigate your work cannot 
help but feel favorably impressed with 
every feature of the same. 


School Board Jounal 
APOLLO PUBLISHING CO. 


READING, PA. 








GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER. 


Very respectfully yours, 


E. K. Sexton, Sec’'y Board 
of Examiners. 








SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

The first open-air school in Philadelphia was 
opened on May 17, on the roof of a settlement 
house. 

Three dental clinics have been established 
for the treatment of indigent pupils of the St. 
Louis public schools. The work will be done 
by students of the St. Louis, Washington and 
Barnes University dental schools, under the 
supervision of expert demonstrators, 


Kenosha, Wis. The first month of the Keno- 
sha open-air school, completed May 30, has dem- 
onstrated the value of such an institution. The 
twelve children entering the school showed an 
average gain of two pounds, some pupils gaining 
four pounds. Attendance was almost perfect, 
more interest was taken in school work, the 
physical condition of the pupils became more 
nearly normal, and the school has become so 
popular the attendance’ has grown to 18. 

“As an experiment aimed at the physical im- 
provement and restoration of sick and anaemic 
children, the open air school is a success,” said 
Superintendent of Schools Mary D. Bradford. 
“The children are doing their school work reg- 
ularly. The discipline is easy and the attend- 
ance almost perfect. The chief worry, on the 
part of several pupils, is that, in five weeks, the 
school will close.” 

Two Rivers, Wis. Medical inspection will be 
introduced in the schools in September. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has en- 
gaged Dr. Anna Dieterle at a salary of $400 a 
year as dental inspector of the public schools. 
The schools have had a medical inspector for 
some time and only recently engaged a visiting 
nurse. The dental inspector will make three 
inspections of the schools each year. 

The first open-air school opened in the city 





Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL A. BAER. 


of Los Angeles is a complete success, according 
to the school authorities. After a month’s trial 
Miss Mason, the teacher, said: “It is working 
splendidly. I find that the children do just 
twice the work they did in the indoor room; that 
they are unusually happy and forever talking 
about how they enjoy it. Whether it is because 
of the novelty or not, I do not know, but it 
seems to have done ‘away entirely with the 
necessity of discipline.” 

Waterloo, Ia. The local dental society has 
completed an examination of the teeth of all 
the children in the schools. Nearly eighty per 
cent of the children were found to have oral 
cavities. Out of 1,244 children examined 418 
had no tooth brushes and 190 had badly decayed 
teeth. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has re- 
vised its medical inspection rules to permit any 
physician to examine children. A number of 
parents objected to the examination of the 
medical inspectors and asked to be permitted 
to present a certificate of good health from their 
family physicians. 

The school board of East St. Louis, Ill, has 
recently received a report from local dental 
examiners that fully 55 per cent of the pupils in 
the public schools do not use tooth brushes. 


Sedalia, Mo. The board of education, at a 
special meeting, recently, adopted a resolution 
requiring all the teachers-elect of the public 
schools to pass a rigid physical examination 
before entering upon their duties this fall. The 
action was taken to prevent persons afflicted 
with tuberculosis germs being employed in the 
schools. 

Springfield, Ill. The position of school nurse 
has been created. A certificated nurse has been 
hired by the board at a salary of $1,000 per year. 


Old Books Purchased at 75 Cents 
per 100 Ibs. 




















The use of common drinking cups in school- 
houses, railroad trains and other public places, 
has been prohibited, in Illinois, by a state law 
recently enacted. A penalty not exceeding $50 
is provided for violation of the law. 

The common drinking cup has been barred 
from public places by a recent ordinance of the 
Chicago board of aldermen. The measure ap- 
plies especially to school, parks and public play- 
grounds where children congregate in numbers. 

The International School Hygiene Associa- 
tion will meet in Buffalo in 1913, although it 
is announced that no government aid will be 
forthcoming, which is quite a disappointment to 
those promoting the meeting. The American 
School Hygiene Association will meet next 
year in New York City and its secretary, Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, as well as other members of 
the association, give assurances of their co- 
operation in making the Buffalo gathering the 
following year a notable success. 

Dr. Storey stated that the American society 
will look after the program and invitations and 
will look to Buffalo to do the rest. It is ex- 
pected that about 11,000 invitations will be 
sent out to those interested in school hygiene. 
in this country and thousands will be sent also 
to Europe. It is expected that the convention 
will bring at least 5,000 visitors to Buffalo. 

An exhibition, partly under the auspices of 
the congress, is likely to be held to defray part 
of the expenses, but no definite arrangements 
have yet been made for holding one. This 
would afford displays for various apparatus used 
in securing school ventilation, as well as for 
dustless chalk, patent blackboards, drinking 
fountains, etc. 

Vermont, Oregon, California and Indiana are 
recent converts to the sanitary drinking cup 
idea. 
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Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 20 different shades and colors. 
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all kinds of blackboards 
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Three primary colors with black. Unrivaled in their mixing 
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paper box with an 
attractive picture on 
the back that any 
pupil can draw. 
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SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

(Concluded from Page 4). 
know and can point out nature’s methods are 
inclined to offer no substitutes, which all too 
frequently hinder rather than help. 

On the whole, we use less illustrative material 
in the way of charts, models, etc., in our ele- 
mentary schools than is used in corresponding 
schools in Germany, France or England. Our 
books are better printed, and contain a larger 
amount of illustrative material than is gener- 
ally found in the textbooks used in foreign 
schools, and hence the need for charts here is 
not so great. The teacher, in most European 
schools, is the source of far more of the in- 
formation pupils get than is the case here; 
and this partly explains the need for such helps. 

In each school of any size in Germany there 
is generally a room set apart for teaching helps, 
and these helps are drawn out by the teachers 
when needed. This material (Lehrmittel) cov- 
ers a wide range of instruction; wall pictures 
and charts representing history, geography, 
architecture and art in its various forms, anat- 
omy, physiology, botany, zoology, history of 
religion, manufacturing, commerce, invention 
and all phases of active German life are fur- 
nished in great abundance. Besides these, the 
local museums often contain rooms or sections 
set apart for pedagogical purposes. These often 
contain models of farming tools, school benches, 
tools for working wood and iron, mineral cabi- 
nets, in addition to an abundant supply of 
maps, charts and prints on all phases of instruc- 
tion. 

When we compare the secondary schools in 
this regard, our best high schools are as thor- 
oughly equipped with apparatus as those of 
like type found abroad. In fact, we are spend- 
ing more for scientific apparatus and equipment 
for high school laboratories than is generally 
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value to produce secondary colors. 


Price 25 cts. per box. 


For free arm drawing. 
_j Just fits the little hands. 





6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


spent in Europe. On the other hand, we are 
not so careful in our selection of apparatus. 

The general principles which seem to be 
emerging to guide us in matters of school 
apparatus may be summed up and stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. The more thoroughly teachers are educat- 
ed and trained for their work, the less the need 
for specially prepared and complicated appara- 
tus. 

2. The better the curriculum is adjusted to 
the needs and capabilities of children, the fewer 
the requirements for experiments or methods 
demanding apparatus beyond the power of the 
teacher to supply. 

3. The simpler the apparatus and the more 
natural the experiment or method, the more 
satisfactory are the results for children of the 
elementary and high school grades. 

4. Apparatus made by the pupils and teach- 
ers working together, or by the pupils them- 
selves, often serve to impress the essential pur- 
pose of an experiment to better advantage than 
more perfect laboratory appliances furnished 
ready made. 

5. It is better for the pupils themselves to 
perform a simple significant experiment illus- 
trative of some important truth than it is for 
the teacher to perform, in their presence, a more 
elaborate experiment directed toward the same 
end. 

6. School appliances designed to illustrate 
those forces and phenomena of nature which 
have proved themselves significant are more 
important than those which give spectacular 
results not readily seen outside the schoolroom, 
and less obviously related to the immediate 
needs of life. 


The committee on instruction of the Newark, 
N. J., school board has rejected a proposal for 





Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 
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“all year” school sessions, owing to a lack of 
funds. The proposition as evolved by Supt. 
A. B. Poland and presented by him to the com- 
mittee, provided for the institution of a school 
year of forty-eight weeks, divided into four 
periods of twelve weeks each and designed to en- 
able pupils in the elementary grades to com- 
plete in six years the course now requiring eight 
years. Much time, he argued, was lost by reason 
of the long break in the studies of the pupils 
represented by the summer vacation. Without 
such an interruption, he maintained, the eight- 
year course, now aggregating 320 weeks, could 
be finished in 288 weeks. 

The particular advantage, he pointed out, 
would be in giving pupils in the elementary 
courses an opportunity to go to the high school 
for a year or two before they might be required 
to go to work. In addition to this he contended 
that the division of the school year into four 
parts and the promotion- of pupils quarterly in- 
stead of semi-annually, would result in a larger 
percentage of promotions and effect greater 
economy to the city in providing free education. 
It was Dr. Poland’s idea to try the experiment 
at the two schools and to determine the advis- 
ability of extending the scheme to other schools 
by the results obtained. 


The school board of the city of Denver com- 
pelled, during June, the officers of fraternities 
and sororities in the high school to renounce 
the organizations by solemn oath before a notary 
public. The papers were signed in each case 
and filed with the board. 

The school board of Newcastle, Pa., is seeking 
to prevent teachers from resigning during the 
school term. A number of instructors have 


recently left the service before the close of the 
school year and the board has found it difficult 
to find capable substitutes. 
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GENERAL TRADE NEWS. 


Promoted. 

William Allan Dyer, vice-president and general 
manager of the Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been elected vice-president 
of the Union Typewriter Company with offices 
in New York City. 

Mr. Dyer has been connected with the Smith 
Premier Company for many years. Eight years 
ago he was made part of the Syracuse organiza- 
tion in which he worked himself up through the 
offices of secretary, treasurer, and vice-president 
to general manager. The promotion of Mr. Dyer 
is an unusual commendation of the ability and 
services of the man. 


Succeeds Mr. Haas. 

Mr. W. P. Brown, who for many years has oc- 
cupied the position of sales manager, manager of 
agents, office manager, ete., for various large 
manufacturing concerns, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Chas. W. Haas as head of the school 
furniture and supply department of the A. H. 
Andrews Company. Mr. Brown's broad ex- 
perience will render him a strong man with this 
well established house. He is fully acquainted 
with the school field and his experience in other 
lines should render him invaluable. 


Moves. 

The National Art Supply Company, formerly 
at 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, is now located 
at 2126 Van Buren Street, in the same city. Mr. 
S. L. Smith continues as president and manager. 


New Manual Training Company. 

Announcement has just been made of a new 
manual training company which has just been 
organized at Indianapolis, known as the Indus- 
trial Education Company. Robert W. Himelick. 
supervising principal of the Indianapolis schools, 
is president of the company and associated with 
him is Louis A. Bacon, director manual training 
at Indianapolis. 

The Progressive System of Industrial Train- 
ing prepared jointly by Messrs. Himelick and 
Bacon is the chief publication of the company. 
This system comprises carefully graded, self-di- 
rective lessons for pupils and normal instruction 
for teachers in manual training, sewing and cook- 
ing. In explaining the work the authors an 
nounce that: 

“Each lesson in the Progressive System of In- 
dustrial Training has been approved by educa- 
tional experts, both as to its special and general 
educational value and finally as to its merits 
in appealing to the pupils’ interests in actual 
schoolroom tests by many teachers and a large 
number of pupils. The lessons are so clearly 
written and profusely illustrated as to enable 
even the inexperienced teacher of these subjects 
to obtain good results and the special teacher 
to do much more and better work than is possible 
Without such lessons.” 

Both Mr. Himelick and Mr. Bacon will super- 
vise the work of the Industrial Education Com- 
pany and have charge of the educational depart- 
ment. They will supply equipment and furniture 
to augment the work they will do and to facili- 
tate all users of their system. We wish this 
company success. 


Completes New Building. 

The Loughman Cabinet Company of St. Louis 
has moved. from its old address at 105 South 
Seventh Street to its new home on Ranken 
Avenue and Rutger Street. The new building is 
an outgrowth of the development of this com- 
pany, which for some time has been cramped for 
floor space. The new building is two stories in 
heighth and has attached a dry kiln in a sep- 
arate building. “Anything in Wood” is the motto 
of the company, and explains its general 
products. 

Changes Name. 

The Good Paint Company of Chicago has 
changed its firm name to Good Products Company 
to cover more completely the various products 
how manufactured by this company. Besides 
the Carbonall blackboards and Protective paints, 
this company now markets waterproofing com- 
pounds known as Carbonall Waterproofing for 
use on concrete, brick, stone, tile and wood, and 
Driklad, a transparent waterproofing for use on 
interior walls, designed to prevent the penetra- 
tion of moisture. 





MR. WM. A. DYER 
Vice-President Smith Primier Typewriter Co. 


At New Address. 

The Union School Furnishing Co., of Chicago, 
for a long time located at 211 Madison Street, 
now occupies an entire floor at 1028 Van Buren 
Street. This gives the company materially more 
floor space and is an almost ideal location. 


Moves. 

M. H. E. Beckley, who for several years past 
has been located at 125 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, has moved to 312 West Randolph Street. 
The new location gives Mr. Beckley advantages 
of larger and more commodious quarters, as also 
better shipping facilities. 

New Manager. 

Mr. A. H. Wolff, formerly manager of the 
eastern sales correspondence department of the 
American Seating Company, has just accepted 
the position of manager for the Steel 
School Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. Wolff was for four years connected with the 
American Seating Conipany, previous to which 
time he had been sales manager of the school 
furniture department of the Illinois Refrigerator 
Company. 

New School Supply Company. 

The General Educational Agency, which here- 
tofore has been composed of the Winchell Teach- 
ers’ Agency and the Winchell Lecture and En- 
tertainment Bureau, has taken over thé business 
of Thomas Schdles Company, thus adding a 
school supply departmént’ td the other depart- 
ments of the business. ~ 

Mr. S. R. Wincheil, organizer of the Winchell 
Teachers’ Agency and Lecture Bureau, has as- 
sociated with him Mr. J. J. Wilkinson, an old 
school man. Mr. Winchell is an old educational 
publisher, a publisher of school journals, a 
teacher, etc. Mr. Wilkinson comes to the com- 
pany with a similar record of superintendency, 
principalship, teacher, etc. The two men are 
peculiarly fitted to conduct this business, 

One of the special and peculiar pieces of work 
which this company purposes to undertake is 
the unravelling of snags for school people. In 
other words both Mr. Winchell and Mr. Wilkin- 
son, with a varied school experience and with a 
thorough knowledge of school affairs, needs and 
conditions, offer to supply schools with any- 
thing, no matter where published or made. In 
other words when a school man does not know 
where to buy anything for his school The General 
Educational Agency will get it for him. 


A Compliment. 

One of the features of the exhibition of the 
American Association for the Conservation of 
Vision, which was held at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in New York City, April 26th to 30th, 
was a large model school room. The Wimmer 
Shade Adjusters were complimented by the man- 
agement by being selected to demonstrate the 
proper regulation of lighting of class rooms by 
adjustable window shades. Mr. Wimmer of the 
Cc. I. Wimmer Company, Columbus, Ohio, was in 
charge of the demonstration. 


sales 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL BOARD FILES. 


“Domestic Science Furnishings.” 

For neat arrangement and clever handling of 
individual ideas and articles this catalog on Do- 
mestic Science Furnishings, just issued by the 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company, can hardly 
be surpassed. The illustrations are as good as 
the arrangement. 

Besides simple designs for small domestic 
science departments, elaborate equipments, in- 
cluding cases, cabinets, lockers, sewing tables, 
cutting tables, are illustrated. These are so 
arranged as to bring out the idea that school 
boards are given the selection, not only of a 
single type, but of a line which is elastic, a com- 
bination of tables for student work and for the 
teacher, cases for storage and special types of 
tops and stoves. 

A section of the catalog is devoted to the 
special department of this company which is 
ready to develop any combinations to fit odd sizes 
of rooms or help in any way to work out, by con- 
sultation, special equipments for any special 
building. 

“You and Your Counterfeit.” 

The point of “Quality” underlies this very 
splendid booklet. It is one of those arguments 
against substitution and inferior makes, ending 
in a most forceful argument for the materials 
used in the production of blackboards by the 
Genuine Bangor Slate Company, Easton, Pa. 
Photographs of the chipping test by pounded 
holes, the strength test by a photograph of a man 
standing on a piece of suspended slate, and the 
weather test, showing the yards of the company 
with fifteen inches of snow on the ground, are 
very interesting. 

“Projection Pointers.” 

The word “pointers” is aptly chosen to cover 
the spirit of this booklet. It contains really very 
valuable information on light, objectives, uses 
of a lantern, and selection of a lantern. It is 
prepared for the stranger to all lantern work by 
the McIntosh Stereopticon Company, and is free 
from technicalities. The average superintendent 
and school officials know little or nothing about 
the subject and it is for such that the booklet 
is necessary. ' 

“Hero Heaters.” 

This is absolutely the best booklet ever issued 
on the ventilated school room heater. It is clear, 
concise and complete. Its great value lies in the 
fact that the Chas. Smith Company of Chicago 
in producing a ventilating school room heater 
knew what the school people wanted and supplied 
the demand only after years of study and labor. 
Every page of the book is an evidence of this 
fact. 

“Hamilton Gem Can't Break Seats.” 

A very successful effort has been made in this 
seat catalog to show just what the “Hamilton 
Gem Can’t Break” seats are, how they are con- 
structed and what is guaranteed in their usage. 
The size as adapted to the cuts and descriptive 
matter is very good. Possibly no other seat cat- 
alog has been so successful in picturing an argu- 
ment for the name “Can’t Break.” It should 
serve as an excellent reference catalog for school 
board files. The catalog is issued by the Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company of Hamilton, Ohio. 


“Points on Sanitation.” 

This loose leaf folder, issued by the N. O. Nel- 
son Manufacturing Company, ought to be in the 
hands of every architect and building committee. 
It covers completely Nelson Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains, Pressure Tank Closets, Ventilated 
Hopper Latrines and Ventilated Urinals. It is so 
arranged that additions can be made without the 
necessity of destroying the entire folder. 

The latest section to be added is entitled Nel- 
son Sanitary Drinking Fountain. This is aptly 
introduced by the “Cup of Death” cartoon and a 
mighty strong argument against the old tin dip- 
per. It then contains cuts, descriptions, prices, 
ete., of all Nelson drinking fountains, including 
the range, pedestal, wall, bowl and adjustable 
fountains, 

Comment must be made on the acceptable size 
of the folder as also this idea that the average 
plumbing catalog contains a mass of useless ma- 
terial for the school architect and school official, 
while in a compact folder just what is wanted 
can be turned to without delay. The Nelson 
Manufacturing Company is to be complimented 
on the folder. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
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RECENT INSTALLATIONS. 
Plumbing Installation. 

The accompanying sectional view shows the 
installation of the model water closet system re- 
cently installed in the new 23rd Ward School, 
Milwaukee. 


The advantages of this installation are: 


First: Improved appearance of the toilet com- 
partment. 


Second: Saving of labor in cleaning and pol- 
ishing metal connections, as nickel plated work 
which sweats and dulls quickly, is eliminated. 
and as the closet extends in full porcelain to and 
abuts against the marble back. 


Third: Saving in repair bills, as tanks are 
placed outside of compartment, and, being oper- 
ated by push button, prevents the derangement 
of the tank mechanism by those mischievously 
inclined. 


Fourth: An odorless toilet room, as each 
closet bow] is separately vented from above the 
water line and connected with a hot flue. 

Fifth: Costs less to install and maintain than 


Tank Construction. 


The tanks are cast iron, round cornered white 
enamel inside, furnished with a brass stationary 
goose neck syphon valve for a small re-enforcing 
disc which makes it possible for the smalicst 
child to operate the push button easily. Each 
tank has a separate stop cock controlling the 
water supply to it. 


Seat Construction. 


Each closet seat is made of heavy oak with ire- 
enforcing ring on under side arranged to hold 
four extra large special rubber bumpers. The 
upper part of the seat is varnished, while the 
under side is covered with three coats of gray 
paint, a necessary feature to insure an in- 
destructible seat. The seat is held to ware with 
a government pattern hinge consisting of heavy 
posts with 9-16th inch diameter solid brass bar. 


Local Vent. 


The galvanized iron vent from each closet runs 
into a wide galvanized vent box located directly 
below tank, and gradually increasing uniil con- 
nection is made with hot air flue. 


Marble Work. 


The marble work is so made that it can be 
readily erected without the use of a single piece 
of exposed metal work, and marble pilasters are 
2 inches thick, countersunk to receive the marble 
partitions and held thereto with metal dowels. 
The marble backs are cut out to allow partitions 
to extend through and 1% inches beyond. The 
tops of these partitions in the run-way afford 
bearing for angle iron frame work made to sup- 
port tanks. The floor shoes are of marble and 
made with sanitary cove, a distinct advantage in 
cleaning. 

Doors. 


The doors to the kindergarten water closets 
and to the boys’ and girls’ water closets are 1% 
inches thick, three feet high, set 18 inches from 
the floor. Teachers’ water closets have similar 
doors five feet high, set 12 inches from floor. The 
doors to spaces back of water closets are sim- 
ilarly 6% feet high. 

The installation was made by ltundie-Spence 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Detail of Installation of Closets in Twenty-third District School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arranged by Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
An Interesting Photograph. 
We publish herewith an interesting photograph 
of the assembly hall of the Classical High School, 


Lynn, Mass. A feature of the building is the 
special provisions made by the architect, under 
the direction of Eugene D. Russell, principal, for 
statues, reliefs, busts, ete. Instead of fitting the 
decorations to the building, just the least atten- 
tion has been given to the provision of space for 
appropriate decorations, the obverse of the old 
plan. 


The assembly hall, as an illustration, was ar- 
ranged so that slabs of the Parthenon Frieze and 
the entire Frieze of the Triumphal Entry of Alex- 
ander into Babylon could be placed without 
trouble. In like manner niches and corners have 
been provided so that the decorations of this 
school have been in keeping with its name, Clas- 
sical High School. It is an unusual building. P. 
P. Caproni & Brother of Boston supplied all the 
decorations. 





Frieze of the Parthenon, Lynn Classical High School, Lynn, Mass. 
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NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
New Vacuum Cleaning Appliances. 

The Vacuum Engineering Company, 114 Liberty 
Street, New York, have recently perfected or 
improved a number of cleaning tools to be, used 
in connection with school house work. These 
tools, taken in connection with the Rotrex Clean- 
ing system, make possible both wet and dry clean- 
ing either at the same time or separately. The 
Rotrex pump is so constructed that no separat- 
ing tanks are required, the dirt being conveyed 
direct to the sewer in the form of dirty water. 

The new tools referred to consist of: 

First: The Universal Class Room Sweeper, 
which is made in three different shapes, and is 
intended for cleaning around and under desks, 
ete. It has a ball and socket joint which per- 
mits the operator to use it in almost any po- 
sition. 

Second. “The Perfect Bare Floor Sweeper” is 
made in three sizes, to-wit: 10-inch, 18-inch, and 
24-inch, and with an opening which will admit 
any ordinary articles that the operator may want 
to remove. This tool has a swivel joint which 
permits the raising and lowering of the handle. 

Third: Until recently mopping or wet clean- 
ing has been a failure for want of a suitable 
tool, and for the further fact that it could not 
be used in connection with separating tanks. 
Both of the above difficulties have now been 
overcome in the Rotrex system. The new mop 
which they have recently placed on the market 
does the work, and as they use no separating 
tanks the dirty water is carried directly to the 
sewer. 

McConnell’s New Chart. 

A new primary reading chart has just been 
placed on the market by the McConnell School 
Supply Company of Philadelphia, Pa. It was 
published to supply the demand made by primary 
teachers for a chart more primary than any other 
chart made. The chart consists of all primary 
work. It has forty pages, 28x36 inches. It con- 
tains the alphabet and primary reading with 
script. A steel adjustable stand supports it, mak- 
ing it a very excellent aid for primary school 
work. 

New Drinking Fountain Head. 

All drinking fountains now being placed on the 
market by the M. H. Foundry and Manufacturing 
Company of Belleville, Ill., are fitted with a new, 
non-squirting head. The non-squirting feature is 
obtained by confining the water to the fountain 
until released. This makes it boy-proof. Porce- 
lain which does not discolor or corrode is now 
supplied instead of nickel plated tops. 
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NEW FOUNTAIN HEAD. 
Designed for School use by M. H. Foundry and Mfg. Co. 


Vertical Filing Case. 

This vertical filing case for maps, drawings, 
tracings, photographs and sheets of every de 
scription, occupies a minimum floor space, being 
43%, inches wide, 14 inches deep and 36 inches 
high. It is dust proof in every respect, made of 
quartered oak, 


finished with three coats, dull 


rubbed. This case ought to be ideal for draw- 
ings in manual training departments or plans 
and documents in building departments or school 
board offices. 

Each case contains twenty pockets 3814 inches 
by 28 inches, made of heavy manilla paper, the 





edges and seams of which are strongly bound 
with cloth. Each pocket hangs on a wooden 
strip inserted in its edge, and fastens to the 
hooks at the end of the case. The end of each 
pocket is open, the front falling over the front 
of the case, giving easy access to the contents 
of the pocket. Each pocket will hold from 
twenty to forty drawings, depending upon the 
weight of the paper. The pockets can be num- 
bered or lettered at the top for indexing pur- 
poses, 

The case is manufactured by the Economy 
Drawing Table Company of Toledo, Ohio. 


Striker Reading Chart. 

The Union School Furnishing Company of Chi- 
cago has just completed the purchase of plates 
and publishing rights of the New Striker Primary 
Reading Chart from Bellows Brothers Company, 
formerly located at 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

It will be recalled that this chart combines the 
semi-slant script with print and the word and 
sentence method with phonetics. The Union 
School Furnishing Company will avail itself of 
the opportunities presented by these fundamental 
ideas in promoting its sales, 

All told there are thirty-six charts, each 30x38 
inches. Very strong paper is used and all edges 
are bound in linen. Each page includes most 
complete instructions to teachers. The charts 
are all graded carefully, including poems, stories, 
songs, etc., adapted to the work. 

The Union School Furnishing Company has 
made no mistake in purchasing the New Striker 
Primary Reading Chart. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The school board at Waco, Texas, has just 
let a contract for eleven hundred (1100) Sanitary 
Steel Adjustable desks, made by the Columbia 
School Supply Company. The adoption was the 
result of a critical test made of three desks in- 
stalled last year in a classroom. The test se 
cured the present contract. 

The electric cooking apparatus, described by 
Mr. J. A. Sexton, Telluride, Colo., on another page 
of this issue, was made by the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Sixty-eight thousand feet of blackboards have 
been bought within six months by the Chicago 
board of education from the Pennsylvania Struc- 
tural Slate Company, Easton, Pa. According to 


the inspector of school buildings, Mr. Joseph J. 
Magrady, this is the largest order ever placed 
with one company in the same period of time. 

Fifteen out of sixteen schools of Davenport, 
Ia., are furnished with blackboards from the 
quarries of the Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Company of Easton, Pa. 

Cambridge, Mass. The school committee has 
purchased a complete Bausch & Lomb “Balop- 
ticon” and outfit for the high school. 

Several large purchases of visible model Rem- 
ington typewriters were made recently by schools 
in and around New Haven, Conn. The Torring- 
ton High School bought thirteen No. 10 Reming- 
tons and one Remington-Wahl adding and sub- 
stracting typewriter, a New Haven school dis- 
trict bought fourteen No. 10 Remingtons, the 
Bridgeport High School bought thirteen No. 10 
Remingtons, the Meriden High School and the 
Butler School each bought seven No. 10 Reming- 
tons and the Killingly High School bought four 
No. 10 Remingtons. 

Wimmer window shade adjusters have been 
installed in the three new schools of Dennison, 
O., the high school building of Uhrichsville, O., 
the high school at West Lafayette, O., the Mi- 
amie University at Oxford, O., school building at 
San Marcos, Tex., school at Silver City, N. M., 
and school at Lenoir, N. C, 

The contract for the slate blackboards for the 
new high school at Elgin, Ill., was placed with 
the Beckley Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

The board of education of Harvey, Ill, has 
awarded the contract for 645 steel clothing lock- 
ers for the new high school to the Hess Warming 
and Ventilating Company of Chicago. 

Decatur, Ill. The school board has recently 
awarded contracts for pupils’ desks and assembly 
chairs for the new high school to the American 
Seating Company, Chicago. 

The Durand Steel Locker Company has just 
been awarded the contract for 1,000 lockers for 
the East Orange High School, Bast Orange, N. 
J., Guilbert and Battelle, Architects. 

New Orleans, La. The school board has re- 
cently awarded contracts for 1,000 adjustable 
pupils’ desks to the American Seating Company. 

Johnson window shade adjusters have been 
adopted for the new schools at Ford City, Pa., 
and Louisville, Ky. 

Carbonall blackboard has been supplied for 
nine new buildings at Davis, Ky., nine new build- 
ings in Hopkins county, nine new and twenty 
old buildings at Callaway, and the county high 
schools at Hardinsburg, Hawesville and Utica, 
Ky. 
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I see a baby. 

I see a man. 

The man has the baby. 
The man has a @>. 


The man Aasa® 
Nas itt mana a 


Mas the Laby the @? 
Page of Striker Reader Chart. 


Several Massachusetts schools have been in- 
creasing their equipment of visible model 10 
Remington typewriters. The Springfield High 
School of Commerce bought thirteen, the school 
department of the town of Westfield bought six 
and the Marlboro school department bought five. 
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Bradley’s ‘‘Standard”’ 





Water Colors 


In Cakes In Tubes 
For all grades of School and Art Work. 
KIDERGARTEN SUPPLIES—Complete Outfit. 


In Pans 





complete for the use of Masons, 
Carpenters and Contractors. By 
mail 25 cents. 


FOR SALE BY 


The Fowle Printing Company 


Milwaukee, Wis. 









THOMAS CHARLES CoO. 



























FURNITURE, GIFTS, BOOKS, ETC. 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Reeds, Raffia, Weaving Yarn and other Hand- 
Work Materials 


BROWN'’'S FAMOUS PICTURES 


BRADLEY'S NEW TINTED DRAWING AND 
Construction Papers—Made in 18 Beautiful Colors 


Send for Sample Book and Prices 
log Free. Address 





Page Cata- 


N. W. Agents Milton Bradicy Co. 
125 North Wabash Avenuc, CHICAGO 
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LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating »« Ventilating Engineers 


| School Gourd Jounal 








CHICAGO— KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Alabama. 

Leeds—School will be erected. Wedowee—Bids 
have been received for county high school. Sel- 
ma—Site purchased for high school. Birmingham 

—[theran school will be erected. 
Arizona. 

Globe—High school will be erected; $50,000. 

Phoenix—F ive school buildings will be erected. 
Arkansas. 

Fort Smith—Archt. BE. A. Strong has plans for 
2-story parochial school; $16,000. Augusta—Bids 
were received for 2-story school. Carlisle—Pro- 
pose erection of 2-story school. Helena—Plans 
have been prepared for high school; $70,000. 
Humphrey—School will be erected; $10,000. Ar- 
kansas City—Two-story school will be erected. 
Morrison Bluff—Two-story parochial school will 
be erected. Parkin—School will be erected. Little 
Rock—Two-story school will be erected; $20,000. 
Shoffner—Two schools will be erected. 

California. 

Delano—Propose erection of high school. Pas- 
adena—Archts. Green & Green have plans for 
grammar school ; $35,000. Modesto—Propose erec- 
tion of high school. Riverside—School will be 
erected. Anaheim—Fourteen-room school will be 
erected. Santa Monica—Archts. Allison & Alli- 
son, Los Angeles, have plans for polytechnic 
school. St. Helena—Plans have been prepared 
for high school; $30,000. Oceanside—Plans have 
been prepared for high school. Nevada City— 
Sites were considered for school. Pacific Grove 
—Archt. W. H. Weeks has plans for school ; $40,- 
000. Thornton—Site will be selected for school. 
Oakland—Site was secured for polytechnic high 
school. Fellows—Contract was awarded for 2- 
story grammar school. Haywards—High school 
will be erected; $80,000. 

Colorado. 

Delta—Propose erection of district school. Col- 
orado Springs—Site purchased for high school. 
Steamboat Springs—Archts. Fuller & Garbutt 
have plans for school; $20,000. Pueblo—Central 
high school will be completed. 

Connecticut. 
New Haven—Bids were opened for’ school. 
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THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 











Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


Plans have been pre- 
pared for zoological and 
astronomy building, 
Yale University. 
Dist. of Columbia. 
Was hington—M 
Street school will be 
erected. 
Florida. 
Palatka—2-story high 
school will be erected. 
Sampson — School will 
be erected. 
Georgia. 
Atlanta—School will 
be erected, Second 
ward. School will be 
erected, Third ward. 
Hopeville — 8r 0 0 m 
school will be erected. 
Fort Valley—Plans 
have been submitted 
for a 3-story school. 
Flovilla—Sehool is be- 
ing considered; $10,000. 
Sycamore — Contract 
was awarded for school ; 
$10,000. Collegeport— 
School will be erected; 
$15,000. Dalton—Two 
schools will be erected. 
Idaho. 
Mullan—School will 
be erected. 
Illinois. 





Decatur—School will 

be erected. Arlington—Archts. Hotchkiss & Har- 
ris, Peoria, have plans for 2-story school; $10,- 
000. Oak Park—$100,000 was appropriated for 
Teachers’ Seminary. Carthage—Archts. Payne « 
Son have plans for 2-story school; $20,000. Nor- 
mal—$125,000 was appropriated for training 
school, Illinois State Normal University. Peoria— 
Propose erection of high school. Princeton—Pro- 
pose erection of school. 
have been prepared for school. Springfield—Pro- 000, 
pose erection of vocational school. Virginia 

School will be erected. Springfield—Sacred Heart 


parochial school will 


Archts. Spencer & Temple, Champaign, were se- 
lected for erection of high school. Martinsville 

School will be erected. 
school will be erected ; $125,000. Tiskilwa—Town- 
ship high school will be erected. Bishop—School 
will be erected. Troy—Plans were prepared for 
school. Taylorville—2-story parochial school 








Pleasant Hill—Plans 


Bloomington—Training 





Have You in Your Files 


ASHBY’S 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby’s Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 


Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


STANDARD APPROVED 


SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS 


Complete Plans, Elevations, Specifications, Details, Contract, 
Bond, Etc., for One or Two Room Building, Delivered $10.00. 
For Three or Four Room Building, $20.00. 

None too Small, none too Large. Get our Circular. 


John L. Nichols, School House Architect 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House Architects 
Carthage, Illinois 
Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 


of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 
A handsome book of School Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured 







Chicago Heights—Archt. I. W. Kelley, Chicago, 
has plans for 2-story school; $30,000. Berwyn— 
2-story school will be erected. Rockford—aArchts. 
Spencer & Temple, Champaign, have plans for 
school; $65,000. O'’Fallon—Archt. A. B. Frankel, 
Kast St. Louis, has plans for 2-story school. 
Hillsboro—Archt. A. B. Frankel, East St. Louis, 
has plans for 2-story school. Moline—Archt. H. 
W. Whitsitt has plans for 2-story school; $65,- 
roldengate—Archt. J. W. Gaddis, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., has plans for 4-room school. 


erected. Indiana, 


Sullivan— 

New Salem—aAreht. Layton Allen, Indianapolis, 
has plans for 2-story school; $25,000. Winches- 
ter—Archt. Chas. Houck, Bluffton, has plans for 
2-story school; $21,000. Dunkirk—Archt. M. L. 
Carr, Indianapolis, has plans for 11-room school. 
Burney—Archt. H. L, Duncan, Anderson, has 
plans for 5-room school. Elkinsville—Archt. J. 


will be erected. Nappanee—High school will be L. Nichols, Bloomington, has plans for 2-room 


reconstructed. Mt. 










erected. Hoopeston—Propose erection of school. 






Carmel—School will be school. Fort Wayne—Archt. H. W. Meyer has 


plans for school. Mongo—Archts. Elwood & EI- 


“We Save the Children” 


Heat and Ventilation— Schools and 
Churches. Send for illustration of 
our One-Room Schoolroom Heater. 
Estimates and Plans Furnished. 


CHAS. SMITH CO. 


103 LAKE STREET CHICAGO 
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WRITE FOR NELSON’S SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN BOOKLET 


Edwardsville, lil. 


wood, Elkhart, have plans for 5-room_ school. 
Crawfordsville—Archt. W. F. Sharps has plans 
for 3-room school. Letts—Archts. Dunlap & Van 
Arman, Indianapolis, have plans for school. Mil- 
housen—Bids were received for school. Trafal- 
gar—2-room school will be erected. Straughn— 
2-room school will be erected. Steudal—6-room 
school will be erected. Hoover—Archts. Mahurin 
& Maburin, Fort Wayne, have plans for 2-room 


school. Richmond—School will be erected. Broad 
Ripple—Arehts. H. L. Bass & Co., Indianapolis, 
have plans for 2-story school; $30,000. Mt. 


Pleasant—Propose erection of 8-room township 
school. Wabash—School will be erected ; $20,000. 
Muncie—North side high school will be erected. 
Indianapolis—Petitions have been received for 
new school. Poseyville—High school will be 
erected. Shelbyville—High schvol will be erected. 
Crawfordsville—Two schools will be erected. Lees- 
burg—2-room school will be erected. Odon— 
Archt. J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes, has plans for 
school. Cadiz—School will be erected, Dist. No. 
8. Porter—Site was purchased for parental school. 


Towa. 

Harper—Bids were received for school. Marion 

Bids were received for school, Dist. No. 5. 
Guthrie Center—School will be erected, Union 
township. Minden—Archt. B. F. Miller, Omaha, 
Neb., has plans for 2-story school; $5,000. Glid- 
den—2-story school will be erected. Noble— 
School will be erected. Farson—Archt. G. M. 
Kerns, Ottumwa, has plans for 2-room school. 
Plover—Archt. T. W. Riely, Fort Dodge, has plans 
for 2-story school; $6,000. Cranston—Bonds were 
voted for school, Clemons—Centralized school 
will be erected. Richmond—Two-story school, 
Wellman—School will be erected ; $30,000. Walker 
—$12,000, bonds, were voted for school. Lerimer 
—Site was purchased for school. Stratford 
School will be erected. Moville—Archt. G. W. 
Burkhead has plans for high school; $15,000. 
Harlan—Manual training building will be erected. 
Colfax—Preparations have been made for erec- 
tion of high school. Pocahontas—Parochial school 
will be erected. Buffalo Center—Bids were re- 
ceived for school. Wellsburg—School will be 
erected ; $10,000. Shenandoah—Two schools will 
be erected. Ogden—School will be erected. Marion 
: Archts. Dieman & Co., Cedar Rapids, have plans 
for manual training school. Chariton—School 
will be erected. Richmond—2-story parochial 
school will be erected. Davenport—2-story private 
school will be erected ; $40,000. Chariton—School 
Will be erected. Wiota—School will be erected, 
Benton township. Marion—School will be erected, 


Dist. No. 5. Guttenberg—Bonds were voted for 
school. 





Frampton’s School House Window Shade 


Operates without a 
spring. Most complete 
adjustable shade ever 

laced before the pub 
ic. Will positively 
wear a life-time and 
not get out of order. 
Very reasonable in 
price. Costs more than 
some and less than 
some others. 


LISTEN — We are 
talk In faith. 
Send inside length of 
window frame also 
width between stops 
and we will send you 
sample, Express pre- 
paid. and it will not 
cost you one cent to 
learn all about this 
shade. 


Geo. M. Frampton, Mfr. 
Pendleton, Ind. 








LIGHT FOR MODERN 
—— BUILDINGS —— 





rT. O-. NELSON MEG. CO. 


Kansas. 

Litchfield—3-room school will be erected. Hud- 
son—Archts. Kelso, Mann & Gerow, Hutchinson, 
have plans for 2-story school; $8,500. Columbus 
—2-room school will be erected. Jamestown— 
Archt. H. B. Winter, Manhattan, has plans for 2- 
story school; $18,000. Utica—4-room school will 
be erected. Oakland—Plans are being prepared 
for $12,000 school. Wellsville—School will be 
erected. Garden City—Archt. J. F. Stanton, To- 
peka, has plans for high school ; $45,000. Hiawatha 
—Eleven schools will be erected in Brown county. 
Rossville—$12,000, bonds, were voted for high 
school. Topeka—Archt. L. M. Wood has plans 
for State Street school; $15,000. Pretty Prairie 
—Preparations have begun for erection of school. 
Eldorado—School will be erected. Smolan—School 
will be erected. Independence—Contract award- 
ed for 2-story school. Concordia—Plans were pre- 
pared for high school. Plainville—Plans were 
drawn for school. 

Kentucky. 

Lexington—Archts. Garber & Woodward, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have plans for 8-room school; $50,- 
000. Independence—Archt. Lyman Walker, Cov- 
ington, has plans for 8-room school ; $10,000. Lud- 
low—Archt. J. F. Sheblessy, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
plans for 6-room school; $20,000. Louisville— 
Plans are being prepared for girls’ high school. 
6-room school will be erected. Mt. Sterling— 
School will be erected. Newport—Archt. R. Rieg, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has plans for 2-story school; 
$40,000. Harrodsburg—Archts. C. C. & BH. A. 
Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, have plans for 4-room 
school. 

Louisiana. 

Slideli—School will be erected; $20,000. Amite 
City—High school will be erected ; $18,000. Jena 
—Plans were prepared for school; $28,000. Vi- 
dalia—School will be erected; $20,000. New Or- 
leans—$100,000 was appropriated for McDonough 
school. Shreveport—School will be erected, Sev- 
enth ward. Cottonport—School will be erected. 

Maine. 

Portland—Plans were discussed for erection of 

high school; $250,000. 
Maryland. 

Ellicott City—2-story school will be erected. 

Baltimore—Archt. A. C. Leach has plans for 3- 





story school; $75,000. Hagerstown—12-room 
school will be erected; $15,000. 
Massachusetts. 


Lynn—12-room school will be erected. Boston 
—Propose erection of High School of Commerce. 
Newton—Froebel school will be erected. 

Michigan. 
Mattawan—Archt. R. M. Gallup, Kalamazoo, 


By having the shades 
hung on Johnson’s 
Shade Adjusters. 
Now used in hun- 
dreds of schools and 
public buildings. 
Simple, Durable, 
Inexpensive. 
A permanent full size 
adjuster to School 
Boards prepaid. 
Send for booklet. 
A. A. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
154 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
has plans for school. Muskegon—Bids received 
for St. Michael’s school. Detroit—-Archts. Mal- 
comson & Higginbotham have plans for 2-story 
school. Clarkston—Archts. Fisher Bros., Pon- 
tiac, have plans for 2-story school. Kalamazoo— 
Archts. Robinson & Campau, Grand Rapids, have 
plans for high school; $280,000. Holland—Plans 
are being discussed for school. Saginaw—Site 
was purchased for trade school. Ontonagon— 
$50,000, bonds, were. voted for township high 
school. Allouez—Plans are being prepared for 
school. Holton—Township school will be erected. 
Detroit—Sites are being considered for George 
school. Escanaba—Plans are being considered for 
8-room school, North Escanaba. Felch—Bonds 
were voted for school. Highwood—School will be 
erected. Marquette—Archts. BE. Brielmaier & 
Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., have plans for parochial 
school; $30,000. 





Minnesota. 

Winona—Archt. E. H. Myhre has plans for 
main wing, Boys’ Catholic College. Paynesville 
—Archts. K. T. Snyder & Co., Minneapolis, have 
plans for 12-room school; $36,000. Garvin— 
Archts. K. T. Snyder & Co., Minneapolis, have 
plans for 4-room school; $12,000. Holdingford—- 
Archts. K. T. Snyder & Co., Minneapolis, have 
plans for 4-room school; $10,000. Baudette— 
Contract was let for school. Luverne—Plans are 
being discussed for erection of high school. Roseau 
—Sites are being considered for school. Brooten— 
Plans are being prepared for school; $12,000. 
Minneapolis—Site is being considered for school. 
Nashwauk—Plans are being prepared for school. 
Keewatin—4-room school will be erected. Man- 
kato—Plans were prepared for school. Traverse— 
Plans were prepared for school. Crookston— 
School will be erected. Kimball—School will be 
erected. 

Mississippi. 

Meridan—Two schools will be erected. Sardis 

4-room school will be erected. Aberdeen—Con- 
tract was let for school. Belzona—Schoo] will be 
erected. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—Archt. C. A. Smith has plans for 

10-room school; $65,000. 8-room school will be 


* The Wimmer 


“Shade Adjuster’ 


for all windows at a 
trifling cost. 


Illustrated Catalog 
C.1. Wimmer & Go. 


MFRS. 


Columbus, Ohio 





DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE 


Our shade rolls up at the bottom at the same time that 
it lowers from the top. We have eliminated the slow and 
uncertain process of looping, folding or hooking. This drop 
shade will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Our rollers will not run away, because they are 
provided with a positive stop or locking device that auto- 
matically catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook 
a the operator releases his hold upon the bottom 
pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. Send us your estimates and we wil! send you samples, 
that will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. 
We prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO, 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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erected; $40,000. Flat River—Archt. H. H. 
Hohenschild, St. Louis, has plans for 2%-story 
high school; $25,000. Hannibal—Archt. M. 8. 
Martin has plans for two schools; $45,000 and 
$30,000. St. Louis—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner has 
plans for 3-story school. 5-story trade school will 
be erected; $150,000. Neosho—School will be 
erected. St. Louis—Site is being considered for 
school. Purdy—Plans are being prepared for 
school. St. Joseph—Site was purchased for Cros- 
by school. Bloomfield—3-room school will be 
erected. Bosworth—2-story school will be erected. 
Webb City—Propose issuance of bonds for school. 


Montana. 

Miles City—Washington school will be erected. 
Washoe—School will be erected. Virginia City— 
Contract was let for school. Great Falls—Sarto 
Villa Ursuline Academy will be erected. Helena 
—Bids were received for domestic science build- 
ing. Lewiston—Plans were adopted for central 
school ; 70,000. Bloomfield—School will be 
erected. 

Nebraska. 

Chadron—The Fall River Co., Archts., Hot 
Springs, 8S. D., have plans for 2-story school; 
$20,000. Elmwood—2-story school will be erected ; 
$20,000. Potter—The Fall River Co., Archts., Hot 
Springs, 8. D., have plans for 2-story school; 
$12,000. Oakdale—Archt. J. C. Stittz, Norfolk, 
has plans for 2-story school. Wood River—2- 
story school will be erected. Sutton—Plans are 
being discussed for school. Osceola—$35,000, 
bonds, were voted for high school. Cedar Rapids 
—Archt. J. M. Nachtigall, Omaha, has plans for 
2-story school; $15,000. Fontanelle—Archts. J. 
H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, Mo., have plans for 
2-story school; $8,500. Ceresco—School will be 
erected. Greenleaf—Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., have plans for high and grade 
school; $25,000. Shelton—$30,000, bonds, were 
voted for school. Hastings—Site has been se- 
lected for school. Rushville—Contract was let 
for school. Benkelman—School will be erected. 
Wellfleet—School will be erected. Curtis—Ag- 
ricultural school will be erected. Lincoln—Ban- 
croft grammar school will be erected. Kearney— 
Archt. J. H. Craddock, Omaha, has plans for 2- 
story high school. Randolph—High school will 
be erected. 

Nevada, 

Owyhee—Western Shoshone school will be 
erected. Reno—Two schools will be erected. 
Winnemucca—County high school will be erected. 

New Hampshire. 
Dover—Site was purchased for grammar school. 
New Jersey. 

Long Branch—Archt. Henry C. Pelton, New 
York, N. Y., has plans for 3-story school; $95,- 
000. Bernardsville—Archt. Geo. FE. Jones, Newark, 
has plans for 2-story school; $30,000. Verona— 
School will be erected. Elizabeth—High school 
will be erected. Woodbury Heights—Archt. Chas. 
R. Peddle, Philadelphia, Pa., has plans for 3- 
story high school; $75,000. 

New York. 

New York—Archt. Adolph Mertin has plans for 
6-story school; $50,000. Buffalo—3-story normal 
school will be erected, Middleport—Archt. M. C. 
Miller, Buffalo, has plans for 2-story school, $55,- 


The Grand Prix at the Brussels 1910 


International Exposition was awarded to 
the 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


(Model 10 Visible) 


There is many a ‘‘grand prix’’ in the 
way of a profitable position awaiting pro- 
ficient Smith Premier operators. Get in 
touch with our i’ mployment Department. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. ° 










000. Springwater—School will be erected. Lib- 
erty—Archts. S. O. & J. K. Lacey have plans 
for high school; $70,000. Binghamton—Plans are 
being discussed for high school. Ballston Spa— 
Site is being considered for school. Buffalo—Pro- 
pose erection of Polish high school. New York— 
Parochial school will be erected; $120,000. 
Waverly—Plans are being prepared for high 
school and grade school. New York—Plans are 
being prepared for 3-story school. Albany— 
Plans have been prepared for normal school. 
Painted Post—Archt. Otis Dockstader has plans 
for school. Corona—Archt. C. B. J. Snyder, New 
York City, has plans for school, $165,000. Buf- 
falo—Archt. R. A. Wallace has plans for 3-story 
high school; $600,000. 
North Carolina. 

Fayetteville—Central and high school will be 
erected on Hay Street. High Point—Site was 
selected for school. Raleigh—Grammar school 
will be erected. 

North Dakota. 

Valley City—3-story school will be erected. 
Ray—School will be erected. Litchville—School 
will be erected. Aneta—School will be’ erected. 
Hope—School will be erected. Berthold—4-room 
school will be erected. Minot-—Site was selected 
for normal school. Portal—6-room school will be 


erected. Wilton—Bonds were yoted for school. 
Ohio. 
Cleveland—Archt. Wm. C. Jansen has plans 


for 3-story school; $60,000. Archt. F. S. Barnum 
has plans for 14-room school. Archt. F. S. Bar- 
num has plans for 8-room school. School will be 
erected, W. 93rd Street and Willard Ave. Cin- 
cinnati—Archts. Garber & Woodward have plans 
for Guilford school; $200,000. Washington C. H. 
—Archts. Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have 
plans for 2-story high school; $100,000. Bethel— 
Archts. C. C. & BE. A. Weber, Cincinnati, have 
plans for 2-story school; $50,000. Aurora—Archt. 
EK. M. Uhlrich, Cleveland, has plans for 2-story 
school; $20,000. North Star—Archt. Dennis 
Dwyer, Greenville, has plans for 2-room school; 
$6,500. Defiance—Archt. J. I. Hale has plans for 
school. Gallipolis—Archt. R. A. Bradley, Ft. 
Wayne, has plans for 2-story school. Chillicothe— 
Archts. F. W. Elliott and John Schweitzer have 
plans for 2-story school; $50,000. Vanatta— 
School will be erected, Sub-Dist. No. 4. Steuben- 
ville—Archt. R. J. Peterson has plans for 2%- 
story school; $30,000. London—Archt. W. T. 
Mills, Columbus, has plans for high school; $50,- 
000. Bellaire—Archt. C. W. Bates, Wheeling, 
W. Va., has plans for 2-story high school; $38,- 
000. McDermott—Archts. DeVoss & Wilson, 
Portsmouth, have plans for school; $5,000. Gil- 
boa—Archt. R. A. Bradley, Ft. Wayne, Ind., has 
plans for 6-room school. Zanesville—School will 
be erected. Youngstown—Park Avenue school 
will be erected. Rockaway—3-room school will 
be erected. Poland—Propose erection of school. 
Lynchburg—Archts. Taylor & DeCamp have plans 
for 10-room school. Winona—Plans were pre- 
pared for high school. Hamilton—Propose erec- 
tion of school. Port William—Archts. Howard & 
Merriam, Columbus, have plans for 2-story high 
school; $35,000. Huntington—Archt. E. E. Pruitt, 
Columbus, has plans for 2-story school; $15,000. 
Coshocton—Archt. P. M. Pettit has plans for 
school; $3,500. Lorain—High school will be 








erected. Youngstown—2-room school will be 
erected. Urbana—School will be erected. Spring- 


field—School will be erected. Columbus 

Archts. D. Riebel & Sons have plans for 2-story 

school; $100,000. Ironton—Archt. J. R. Gieske, 

Ceredo, W. Va., has plans for 2-story school. 
Oklahoma. 

Butler—Bids were received for school. Pawnee 
School will be erected; $30,000. Blackwell 
Archts. Smith & Parr, Oklahoma City, have plans 
for 2-story high school; $50,000. Bokchito—$13,- 
500, bonds, were voted for schools. Union City 
— $6,000 school will be erected. Guthrie—Plans 
have been prepared for 8-room school. Rocky— 
$16,000, bonds, were voted for high school. 
Braden—Archt. A. Klingensmith, Fort Smith, 
Ark., has plans for 2-story school; $3,500. Beggs 

—School will be erected. 
Oregon. 

Union—High school will be erected; $50,000. 
Stanfield—High school will be erected. Ashland 
—High school will be erected. Merrill—School 
will be erected. Vale—Plans have been prepared 
for 8-room high school; $25,000. Prineville—2- 
story high school will be erected; $20,000. Mon- 
mouth—2-story school will be erected ; $20,000, 


Pennsylvania. 

Scenery Hill—Archt. C. C. Compton, Donora, 
has plans for 2-story school; $7,500. Colerain— 
4-room school will be erected. Nescopeck— 
School will be erected. Greensburg—2-room school 
will be erected. Birdsboro—Archt. W. L. Blithe 





has plans for 10-room school; $30,000. Philadel- 
phia—Kenderton school will be rebuilt. West 
Philadelphia—Plans are being prepared for high 
school; $1,000,000. Dallastown—Contract was 
awarded for South Charles Street school. Wash- 
ington—School will be erected. Johnstown—Pro- 
pose erection of high school. Avis—Plans were 
discussed for school. Allentown—High school 
will be erected. New Brighton—School will be 
erected; $40,000. Philadelphia—Bids were re- 
ceived for Holy Souls Parish school. Haverford 
—Township high school will be erected. Lost 
Creek—5-room school will be erected. Altoona— 
Propose erection of 12-room school. Waynesboro 
—$60,000, bonds, were voted for school. Easton— 
Archts. Ruhe & Lange, Allentown, have plans for 
3-story school; $60,000, Fredericksburg—School 
will be erected. ° 
Rhode Island. 

Providence—Sites will be considered for two 
schools. 

South Carolina. 

Hampton—Archt. G. L. Preacher has plans for 
school. Greenville—Sites are being considered for 
school. Spartanburg—Contract was let for Oak- 
land Avenue school. Eutawville—School will be 
erected ; $2,000. New Brookland—School will be 
erected. Wagener—School will be erected; $10,- 
000. Greenwood—School will be erected. 

South Dakota. 

Strool—School will be erected. White Rock— 
Two schools will be erected. Iroquois—Plans have 
been prepared for 2-story school; $18,000. White 
Lake—$5,000, bonds, were voted for school. Wol- 
sey—School will be erected. Vermillion—Con- 
tract was let for high school. Brookings—School 
will be erected. Nowlin—School will be erected. 
Ravinia—School will be erected. 


Tennessee. 

Binghamton—Archts. Alsup & Smith, Mem- 
phis, have plans for school. Bristol—High school 
will be erected ; $35,000. Columbia—Plans are be- 
ing considered for school. Adamsville—School 
will be erected; $5,000. Shelbyville—School will 
be erected ; $20,000. Memphis—Preparations have 
been made for erection of school. 

Texas. 

Garrison—8-room school will be erected. Me- 
Kinney—School will be erected. Flatonia—Archt. 
B. L. Pierce has plans for high school; $12,500. 
San Antonio—Prospect Hill school will be 


erected ; $40,000. Jourdanton—Bonds were voted 
for school. Bridgeport—2-story school will be 
erected. Arcadia—Contract was let for $10,000 
school. Farmersville—2-story school will be 
erected. Austin—Propose erection of rural high 
school. Petty—2-story school will be erected; 
$12,000. Rice—Plans have been completed for 


erection of 2-story school; $16,000. Port Arthur 
—Plans have been prepared for school; $20,000. 
Texas City—Two schools will be erected. Fate— 
2-story school will be erected. Mineral Wells— 
2-room school will be erected. Savoy—School will 
be erected. Tahoka—School will be erected; $15,- 
000. Colorado—$10,000, bonds, were voted for 
school. Richmond—High school will be erected. 
Bay City—School will be erected ; $20,000. Roan- 
oke—8-room school will be erected. Weir—School 
will be erected. Gorman—Bids were received for 
school. Winnie—2-story school will be erected. 
Fort Worth—High school will be erected; $175,- 
000. Taylor—Propose erection of school. 
Utah. 

Wellington—Archts. Watkins, Burch & Kent 
have plans for school; $20,000. Logan—Plans are 
being prepared for eight schools in Cache county. 

Virginia. 

Norfolk—Plans have been completed for school, 
Park View. Carson—school will be erected; $5,- 
000. Alliance—3-room school will be erected. 

West Virginia. 

Morgantown—Archt. C. W. Bates, Wheeling, 
has plans for 2-story high school; $35,000. Sher- 
rard—9-room school will be erected. Grafton— 
Archt. S. W. Ford, Clarksburg, has plans for 2- 
story school; $17,500. Charleston—Archt. J. W. 
Woltz, Waynesboro, has plans for 2-story school. 
Grant Town—Archt. A. C. Lyons, Fairmont, has 
plans for 4-room school; $10,000. Wheeling— 


Archt. Geo. H. Dieringer has plans for two 
schools. 
Wisconsin, 
West Allis—School will be erected, Second 


ward. Rochester—Site was purchased for county 
agricultural school. Merrill—Sixth ward school 
will be erected. Caledonia—Propose erection of 
school. Superior—Four schools will be erected. 
Milwaukee—Plans were prepared for Washington 
school. Racine—4-room school will be erected. 
Wyoming. 
Cheyenne—School will be erected. Superior— 
$3,500 was voted for school. Lovell—$18,000, 
bonds, were voted for school. 
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Gymnasium Outfits 
Playground Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 





We issue three catalogs, each 
of the above lines being cata- 
loged separately. Any of these 
catalogs will be sent on request 





FRED MEDART MFG. CO.) 


DeKalb and President Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Competition for Plans for a Vocational 
. High School in the City of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Applications for the program will 
be received up to July 15th, 1911, by 
Ek. E. MacCready, Department of Public | 
Instruction, Syracuse, N. Y., from ar- | 
chitects practicing and who have main- | 
tained offices in the States of New | 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mass- 
achusetts and Ohio, prior to 1911. 

Plans are to be received up to Sep- | 
tember Ist, 1911. 

A professional adviser of recognized | 
ability will be employed to assist in 
making the award. 

Four prizes are offered, as follows: 
For the best design $750.00, second best 
$500.00, third best $350.00, fourth best 
$250.00. 

In case of abandonment of the pro- 
ject for erecting the building contem- 
plated herein, the above awards to 
constitute payment in full of all claims 
against the City by reason of this com- 
petition. If, however, it is subse- 
quently decided to proceed with the 
building of a Vocational High School, 
the City of Syracuse agrees not to 
make use of any design or portion 
thereof without arrangement for ad- 
ditional compensation, or else to insti- 
tute a further competition between the 


four successful plans of this competi- 
tion. 








WRITING FLUID POWDER 


This Powder makes a Writing Fiuid 
equal to any sold in liquid form. Writes 
a bright blue; turns a permanent black. Will 
not fade like the ordinary inks. It is the ideal 
ink for Banks, Offices, Business Colleges, 
etc.. where the best grade of ink is required. 

“JUSTRITE” BLACK INK POWDER makes a 
very good Mk for ordinary letter writing or com- 
mon school use, NO FREEZING; NO BREAKAGE OR 
Lak \GE; No FREIGHT TO Pay. 

“JUSTRITE” COLD WATER PASTE POWDER. 
This Powder makes a very good substitate for Li 
brary Paste, costing only about one-fourth as 
much. Will not spoil; can be mixed as needed in 
cold water; no cooking necessary. Put up in sealed 
packages. Special inducements to School Boards 
and users of large quantities, Prepared by 

not ) 
Inc. 


GEORGE MANUFACTURING CO. 


2931 w. HARRISON ST. 1 CHICAGO, tL. 


ACTIVE AGENTS "2"! 
parts of the country for a high- 
grade line of School Desks and 
Opera Chairs. 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 


ALBANY, Nv. Y. 


BRUCE’S 
School Architecture 
Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 





School Board Journal 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


(Concluded from page 41) 


the preparation of the rising generation for their places in life has not 
been utilized before. This forthcoming volume will not only show the 
great social and economic need of helping young people to find their 
right places in life, but will describe what has been done in this and 
other countries to bring about this wise guidance of youth and avoid 
pitfalls which await inexperienced advisers. The book will be of par- 
ticular significance to parents, teachers, superintendents, in fact, to 
all those who are called upon to counsel with young people. 

In the New York state examination, held on the 31st of March, 
April 1 and 2, 1911, for supreme court stenographer, Mr. Nathan Behrin 
of New York City came out first on the list with a standing of 96.9 per 
cent. Some of the most expert writers in the country entered for this 
examination, which was generally admitted to be the most severe test 
ever given by the state commission. In 1908 Mr. Behrin was No. 1 on 
the list of court stenographers for the city of New York, and in 1910-11 
he was again No. 1 with 100 per cent for the same position. 

Mr. Behrin is twenty-four years of age, and a writer of the Isaac 
Pitman shorthand, having learned the system in the Dewitt Clinton 
High School, New York City. 

Utica, N. Y. The school board has recently adopted the Natural 
geography (American) and Modern English grammars for the grades. 
For the high school the following texts were selected: 

Brubacher & Snyder’s English ; Brooks & Hubbard’s composition 
and rhetoric (A. B. C.) ; Emerson’s Evolution of Expression; Fraser & 
Squair’s French grammar (Heath); Grandgent’s French composition 
(Heath); De Meras’ French Syntax; Joynes-Wesselhoeft's German 
grammar (Heath); In Vaterland German reader; Stein’s German exer- 
cises (Ginn) ; Mueller’s Glueck Auf (Ginn) ; Avery’s physics and chem- 
istry (A. B. C.); Martin’s physiology (Houghton); Tarr’s physical 
geogi raphy (Macmillan) ; French’s Animal Activities (Longmans-Green)-; 
Bergen’s Elements of Botany (Ginn); Peabody’s Laboratory. manual 
(Houghton) ; Hunter’s biology (A. B. C.) ; Pearson’s Latin prose compo- 
sition and Essentials of Latin (A. B. C.); Allen & Greenough’'s Caesar, 
Cicero and Virgil (Ginn) ; White’s First Greek Lessons (Ginn) ; Goodwin 
& White’s Aanabasis and Greek grammar (Ginn) ; Pearson’s Greek prose 
(A. B. C.) ; Milne’s algebra (A. B. C.) ; Wentworth’s geometry (Ginn) ; 
Hall & Knight’s advanced algebra (Macmillan); Fisher & Schwatt’s 
advanced algebra (Macmillan); Durrell’s’ trigonometry (Merrill) ; 
Myer’s Greek history (Ginn); Walker’s English history (A. B. C.); 
Hoxie’s civics (A. B. C.) ; McLaughlin's history (Appleton) ; Hart’s his- 
tory (A. B. C.); Williams & Rogers’ bookkeeping (A. B. C.); Isaac 
Pitman’s revised shorthand; Style’s Manual for Stenographers; At- 
wood's commercial speller (Ginn) ; MeIntosh’s Rapid Calculation; Bueh- 
ler’s Practical English (A. B. C.); Belding’s Commercial Corre- 
spondence (A. B. C.); Gano’s Commercial Law (A. B. C.); Huston’s 
commercial geography ; Moore & Miner’s Business Accounting and Bus- 


iness Arithmetic (Ginn); Prang’s Art Education for High Schools 
(Prang). 
Milwaukee, Wis., adopted Cheney’s Short History of England 


(Ginn) ; Hawkes, Luby & Touton’s algebra (Ginn); Fausler’s English 
Form and Diction (Row-Peterson) ; James & Sanford’s American His- 
tory (Scribner); the Milwaukee spelling book (Row-Peterson); Steb- 
bin’s Progressive Course in English (Sibley Co.) ; Tarr & McMurry’s 
geographies (Macmillan). 

Fundamentals of Agriculture. 

By James E. Halligan. 483 pages. Price, $1.20. D. C. 
Company, Boston. New York. Chicago. 

The field of theoretical and practical knowledge is today ever widen- 
ing space. Even on one. subject only the specialist can speak with 
authority. In this many-sided, valuable book the head of the botanical 
department in an university, a dean of the college of agriculture in 
another university, a state etomologist, a chemist in charge of a state 
experiment station are but four of the experts who have contributed 
articles. Indeed the names of specialists from sixteen states appear 
in the table of contents. The adjective “many-sided” is deserved, since 
soil, plant life, fertilizing materials, farm crops, trees, plant diseases, 
insects and birds, live stock and dairying, feeds and feeding, each with 
several sub-divisions, are discussed at some length. Some highly prac- 
tical matter is also given in the last section, dubbed miscellaneous. The 
mass of exact information, the cautions against mistakes to be avoided, 
the clear directions for good methods, render the adjective valuable a 
term of just praise. Nicety in the choice of words, well-balanced sen- 
tences, clear, compact expressions of thought show the results of literary 
and scientific training. 

A wealth of charts and illustrations throw light upon the text. 
They fulfill their proper work—they illustrate. A list of bulletins and 
reference books is found at the end of each chapter. Merely the titles 
of these bulletins are interesting, the topics treated cover such a wide 
range of practical points. Capital and varied exercises offer hints for 
individual or class work. 

It is hardly possible to summarize the delightful pages given to 
corn, the crop of the north, and cotton, the crop of the south. Still one 
must allude to the experiments in seed corn testing, to insure a perfect 
stand and high yield and to the minute directions for controlling the 
enemies of plant life. These range from those against the cut-worm, 
riddler of cabbage leaves, to those against the boll weevil, destroyer of 
the cotton boll. 

Under feeds appears the composition of a nutritive ration for ani- 
mals. Quantity, kinds, nutritive value of each kind, are taken into 
account. It is as exact as an army ration for men. Why not? It is 
high time our farmers corrected their self-satisfied and wasteful treat- 
ment of our soil and its products. England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Japan, raise more in dollar value per acre than does our average 
farmer under his present methods. This rather unusual book must do 
much to lift the ancient and honorable employment of agriculture. to 
the place of an art conducted on scientific principles. 


Talks with Shorthand Students. 
By James Hynes. Paper, 111 pages. Price, $0.40. 
& Sons, New York. 
This book consists of a series of thirty-four “t 
Pitman system of shorthand, written by 


Heath & 


cost, 


Isaac Pitman 


alks” on the Isaac 
a teacher of long experience. 








Dr. Whedon’s 
Carlshad Sanitary Towels 


Genuine Creped Paper 
Very Soft and Absorbent 


Replacing the unsanitary roller towels 
in schools. 
Very popular and inexpensive. 
Size 10% x22 inches, perforated. 
Furnished in rolls of 200 each. 
A trial order of four rolls, with one fix- 
ture, express paid, $2.00. 
Send for sample towel. 
Call on us for sample and prices on 
all school supplies and furniture, 


GENERAL EDUCATION AGENCY 
623-633 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


“M&S” Loose Leaf Note 
Books for Students 





Standard Sizes 
Side and End Opening 
No Exposed Metal Parts 
Paper Furnished in Every Ruling 
for Every Subject 


Leaves inserted and removed 
without disturbing other sheets. 
One operation opens both rings. 
Leaves lie perfectly flat. Even writ- 
ing surface from edge to edge. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Mayer, Schoettle & Shairer Co., 


Manufacturers of Schoo! Supplies 
Ann Arbor, - Michigan 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


651-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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MILWAUKEE — 


We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods 
for teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. 
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ST. LOUIS BELL F BELL FOUNDRY 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-alcoholic.) 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence ,R 





A Competent Wife. 

Professor Jenkins was deep in a philosophical 
discussion with a visiting class mate, according 
to the Youth’s Companion, when his neighbor, 
Mrs. Ely, knocked on his study door and then 
opened it without further ceremony. 

“Oh, professor,” she gasped, from the thresh- 
old, “your house is on fire!” 

“Thank you,” the professor responded, with 
smiling courtesy. As Mrs. Ely turned away, 
he added, “Would you mind mentioning it to 
Mrs. Jenkins as you go out?” 

Mrs. Ely giggled hysterically. “But I can’t 
find Mrs. Jenkins. She is not in the house.” 

“Not in the house?” The professor was 
momentarily dazed. Then his countenance 
brightened, and he visibly threw off all anxiety. 
“But she must have made some arrangements 
before going out. She always does. I am sure 
cook or Martha knows what she would wish 
done in such unusual circumstances.” 

Just then the fire department dashed up to 
the back door, and with it Mrs. Jenkins. She 
soon appeared in the study. 

“It’s all right, Theodore,” she assured her 
husband. “We shall be able to confine the fire 
to the laundry; you won’t be disturbed.” 

As she went out, gently closing the door 
after her, the professor remarked that Mrs. Ely 
was a good neighbor and a charming woman, 
but slightly impetuous. 

“She ought to know by this time,” said he, 
“that there is absolutely no necessity for me to 
meddle with household affairs. Dorothea is so 
entirely capable.” 

“Isn’t that Prof. Wiseman, the author of 
‘The Effect of Home Training on the Character 
of the Child’ ?”’ 

“Yes, he has just been west to bail his son 
out for the third time.” 

The Really Important Question. 

Rural Teacher: “Does a hen sit or set?” 

Smart Aleck Ras: “T don’t know, but when 
she cackles I want to know whether she’s laying 
or lying.” 


Mechanical Mumbling IS NOT Reading | | 
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Unbeabsichtigtes 
Gestaendnis. 
Lehrerin (in der 
franzoesichen Unter- 
richtstunde): “Olga, 
uebersetzen Sie ’mal: 


‘Mein Vetter Arthur 
ist mir sehr zuge- 
than’ ” 


Schuelerin (schnell) : 
“ “Max’ heist er, Fraeu- 
lein !” 


Couldn’t Hear for the Bells. 

Jacob Gould Sherman, president of Cornell 
University, was walking across the campus the 
other day with the dean of one of the colleges 
when the chimes in the library tower began to 
ring. 

“Dean,” said he, “the music of these chimes 
is so beautiful that it always sets me to dream- 
ing of the past. My boyhood days—” 

“What do you say?” interrupted the vener- 
able dean. 

“T say the chimes are very, very beautiful. 
They make me think—” 

“What?” yelled the dignified old dean again. 

“The chimes—the chimes—how beautiful—” 

“Speak louder!” cried the dean once more. 
“T can’t hear you for the devilish bells.” 


Socially Launched. 

In his native town Jimmy had always been 
most popular with the young and old, but when 
he was sent away to boarding-school, he was 
for a time too homesick to make friends. His 
first letter was little more than a wail. 

“I’m way behind the other boys in every- 
thing,” he wrote, dolefully. “’Tisn’t only 
studies, but it’s gymnasium and banjos and 
everything. I don’t believe they’ll ever have 
much use for me.” 

But the second letter, written after a week in 
the new school, was quite different in tone. 

“T’m all right,” he wrote to his mother. “The 
boys say they’ll teach me all they know, for 
they’re proud to have me here. I can stretch 
my mouth half an inch wider than any other 
boy in school, and my feet are the longest by 
a full inch. So you needn’t worry about me 
any more.” 

He Was Excused. 

An edueation authority sub-committee was 
examining a class in a school. One of the 
members undertook to sharpen up the scholars’ 
wits by putting the following question: “If 
I had a mince-pie and gave two-twelfths to 
John, two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to 
Harry, and should keep half the pie for my- 
self, what would there be left?” 

There was a profound study among the boys, 
but finally one lad held up his hand as a signal 
that he was ready to answer. 

“Well, sir, what would there be left? 
up loud, so that all can hear,” 
mittee-man. 

“The plate!” shouted the hopeful fellow. 

He was excused from answering any more 
questions. 


Speak 
said the com- 


A Problem in Language. 

“Did you know that there is at least one sen- 
tence in the English language that can be 
spoken but that it is impossible to write?’ 
asked a puzzled student. 

“Yes, it’s correct ee I suppose, and 
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DIZEZON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made vila hk sal —_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—"" 


Joseph Dixon Grucible G0., ssn.» 








This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 





then again it isn’t. Here is the sentence al- 
though I don’t know how you are going to 
write it: ‘There are three twos in the English 
language.’ You sce if you spell two t-w-o it is 
incorrect, as it is if you spell it either t-o-o or 
t-o. Catch the point? Really it is incorrect to 
say to, although it certainly would be possible 
to express the thought. This thing has got me 
going and it simply goes to show what a mess 
the English language is. There certainly is a 
word two and a word too and another to and 
they are all pronounced alike—two, too or to— 
which makes it correct to say, ‘There are three 
two’s or three too’s or three to’s in the English 
language.’ But what’s the use?” 


Doubtful. 

“T’m afraid Johnson will never make a suc- 
cessful school board member.” 

“Why not? He seems to be able, popular and 
well informed on educational questions.” 

“He is all of that. 

“How so?” 

“Well, you see, he has the peculiar notion 
that the advice of the superintendent should be 
followed as a general rule.” 


But he is so peculiar.” 








“Now, Tommy, why do we offer up thanks on 
Thanksgiving Day ?” 


“Qos dere ain’t no school dat day, I guess.” 
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Grammar ........- Heath Roman People ..... ee Buehler’s Mod. , ‘En Fr 00 teseeceeee es McVane’s..........Merrill Grammar ......... Heath 
———.  - Wessel - Stone’s England....Johnson Lessons ee Rix's "Manual Songs. eee Bee ee eee eee ts ‘ 
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Wamathooft's Compo- eee of on e Guide Books....... " Sprenkel’s Ideal .... Merrill een cos *** 
MM a eache in con a Greenwood’s Series... “ Beacon Song Collec. .Silver READERS. Soaniah Daily Lite. Newson 
Gemeere a Rn PT ce ak eos pee wee sa ae Grammar..... _ oe Series V. Mus. “ Brook’s Primer. . Appleton Knoflach’s . 
un rzahlungen .. “ obinson’s Roman. és " B seseses stteees ‘ecilian Series ...... “ Ca eeoeececces 
Heath's Modern Lan- | Epochs in Ancient His- “wah oe gael for % Johnson's Songs (2 Carroll & Brooks’. Century Fanene Prac. uinew 
guage Series ...... tory ........... cad) ce Gutite Gece... books) = ....-...4++ Cyr’s Series ......... Ginn Loiseaux’s Grammar. -Silver 
Deutscher Hiawatha Morris’ Primary U. 8. s Series....... Sower Marshall's Halcyon Jones’ Seri “ Loi R 
Seine... <s aie acts ts Li incott Flounder’s Series..... “ Song Book e nes OTIeS .2.se0e a oiseaux's Reader ... 
; ‘ie stesreees se pp ete eres". ee, S080 9 7 Blodgett Series ..... Ford's Anthology ... “ 
Bailey's Der Praktische orris’ Elem. U. §&.. Modern Series ....... Wade & Sylvester Loiseaux’s C * 
Deutsche ......-- Jenkins Morris’ School U. —, Builder ........ Wooster Normal Course ...... “ Series . m ore “ , am vse 
Weineck’s Readers. “ Morris’ =U. 8. Ad- eaieiee Silver Song Series.... “ | Hill Series .......... o SPELLERS. 
reyspring’s Construc- WEMGGR cescesestovs y oN 7 + 8 ‘s Series .... sa 
tive Process for Ashley’s Amer...Macmillan forbes’ Cice NATURE STUDY. Syre Graded Art cee, Appleton’s Standard.... 
Learning Ger....... “ SS 2 aaa “ s' Cicero....Appleton ‘oulter & Patterson's Richmond's S Rica 4. -peeietes?S ieee: Appleton 
Cutting’s Difficulties Adame Burope “eo Laing’s Ovid......... “ Practical os ° s Second .. 20th Cent. Sertes 
of Ger. Gram...... “ Botsford's oa... “ eee a. oe? ; Atkinson's First Studies Pipiret "nt wee Alton’s Descriptive . .Ginn 
Schultz Praktischer 2 Botsford’s Ancient... “ a... _in Plant Life....... Ginn Open Road Series... “ Atwood’s ee = 
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. 2? 8 | ee ee eee ? . ae oe, RoGnd .....-+ssess P 1 
ore ee. mero —s s Industrial of i Jenner & Wilson's 2 - ae me rere McCloskey Primer ... “ = "Giana Ae Saal 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


L. O. Draper Shade Co........ 
0 460ct cs eee hene Spiceland, Ind. 


ARCHITECTS. 
John L. Nichols. Bloomington, Ind. 
teow. WW. Ashby....... Chicago, I'l, 


Geo. W, Payne & Son.Carthage, IIL. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL, 
merican Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’go 
seconnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Columbia Sch. Sup. Co.......-- 


‘one ee 0 eaceeenes se aio 
m®. W. A. Rowles...... .-Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co...... . Chicago 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC, 


Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbia Schoo! Supply Co.. 
Peer rT tr . Indianapolis, Ind. 
ao mm Stoelting CO. cccnes Chicago 
McIntosh Stereo. Co., Dept. 3. 
pcs eesdusdbewts ances bee Chicago 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 


G. Spalding & Bros.......-- 
oe = coos - ...Chicopee, Mass. 
Tred Medart Mfg. Co.....-.++- 

: oe oe bhameanee neers St. Louis, Mo. 
w. S. Tothill........ Chicago, Ill. 


BELLS. 


Meneely & Co....Waterviiet, N. Y. 
St. Louis Bell Fary. St. Louis, Mo. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N.Y. 
New Jersey School-Church Fur- 
niture Co.. cose TROntOn, N. J. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furn. Co......... 
cecegene Grand Rapids, ae 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 
vetoetbae Indianapolis, “Ind. 
Hygienic Equipment Co..... 
Bloomington, ‘Ind 
American “Seating Co...N.\%., Ch’go 
L. A. Murray...... Kilbourn, Wis 
B. W. A. Rowles.......-+. Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago 
Gona Products Co. .Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Co 
Chicago 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


E. J. Johnson... .New York 
Penn. Structural “Slate CO.ccecs 
esecce Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.. 
26008600 seeks ee Bangor, “Pa, 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 


(Dealers. ) 


Peckham, Little & Co....... N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.. 
Haney School Furn, Co........-. 
ssebeueued Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... 
Tndianapolis, Ind. 
Equipment Co........ 
<s .Bloomington, Ind. 


Hygienic 


American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
B. W. A. RowleS. ..ccecess Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
BOOK BINDERS. 


Apollo Publishing Co.Reading, Pa. 
BOOK COVERS. 

Holden Book Cover Co......... 
ccccssceeeeers Springfield, Mass. 

Natl. Book Cover Co........... 
eecccceessceoees Syracuse, N. Y. 

BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
CHARTS. 
Peckham, Little & Co....... w, se 


American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
Milton Bradley Co.... .Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
aaey aie Furn, Co.. 

.-Grand Rapids, "Mich. 


E. Ww. a * Rowles. --.Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. cose - Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 


' A Murray & Coa. Kilbourn Wis, 
A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Co.... 
Chicago 
CLASSROOM HEATERS. 
Charies Smith Co........ Chicago 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Standard Blectric a Co. Boston 
Fred Frick Clock C 


Stee eee eee eeeee 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
R. W. Paltridge.......... Chicago 


CRAYONS. 


American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Ge sese 
Cecccccccccsccece Danvers, Mass. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 








Teachers supplied with 
samples on request. 





SWINK 
DSK CK OK \ 


(Dealers. ) 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
Bagle Pencil Co............ re 


N. Y. Silicate Book Siate Co_LN. -; 
New Jersey School-Church Fur- 
niture Co.........Trenton, N. J. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Cv....Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furn. Co......... 
ces eaeeges Grand Rapids. Mich. 
oa School Supply Co..... 
oe eseeser Indianapolis, Ind. 
Er. w. <a Rowles......... Chicago 
1.. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn. Wis. 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co.......Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Co.... 
Leaves toed owes sea Te Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfielu, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


Am, Crayon Co....... Sandusky, O. 
Prang Ed. Co.......N. ¥., Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot .......e.e0s- Boston 


DIPLOMAS. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Orr & Luckett Hdw. Co...UChicageu 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 


A, L. Bemis..... Worcester, Mass. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co....... Chicago 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 

5 .. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Industrial Education Co.... 
Indianapolis 
Orr & Luckett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 
Geo. M. Clark & Co., Div..Chicago 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Eagle Pencil Co........ New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 

90006ss Sasese Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co. 

ec ccececccsesees Springfield, "Mass. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co....... 

eoecsscececsesoets Danvers, Mass. 
American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 

éie0d $6854 bs dedhen ee Soe oO. 
Columbia School Supply Co 

vibe ebeeddbaeeee Indianapolis. Ind. 
Prang Ed. Co..... N. Y., Chicago 
Devoe, Dept 5 oN. + Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co....... Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Co.... 

. bs ; Chicago 
General Educational Agency.. . 

. ; errr ys Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 


I. Wolff Mfg. Co.......0. Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
BS. B. Tobey.cecccces Wausau, Wis 
Rundle-Spence Mfg Co. Milwaukee 


M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co..... 
ostesevecrennebed Belleville, Ill. 
DUPLICATORS. 
Hektograph Co....New York City 
ERASERS. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co....... ‘N. Y. 


American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.. - Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co.. 
eccesccsons Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
otne 640 C008 8a5 Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. RowleS...cccsss Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley.......-. Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg Co... .Springfield. Mo. 
A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Co... 
‘ Chicago 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating 
OR secscececssaaveseetas Chicago 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
Peckham, Little & Co.....N. Y. 
Haney School Furn, Co.......- 

00 0ee9eee -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 

tno cen ees veees Indianapolis, Ind. 
we & ‘Rowles pecuses os Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOORING. 
Marbleloid Co...New York, N. Y. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Gamwuel Cabot ..c-ccccccses Boston 
GLOBES. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y. 


American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co. .+»Phila. 


Haney School Furn. Co....... 
boeéeénencge Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Columbia School Supply Co..... 
648ee 6s ¥eas eek Indianapolis, Ind. 


E. W. A. Rowles.. Chicago 





Ke 


be) Meth he Po SX ee kh 


The names given below are those of the leading and most 
reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
None other can receive a place in this Directory. Every- 


ns thing required in or about a school house may be secured 


ie We 
Wy 


Ag from these Firms. 


q 











* 1, Sete. cece eccecee Chicago 
. H. E. Beckley........ Chicago p 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. hem rang eee) 


¥ 
N.Y. ‘Tina 

Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield. Mo. 
A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago McConnell Sch. Sup. Co... Phila. 


Haney School Furn. Co. 
46denes ee .. Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
Kchbatesesewdual Indianapolis, Ind. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
A. G. Spalding & Bros....... E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
.«..Chicopee, Mass. W. & A. K. Johnston.....Chicago 
We GH DOOMvccentcreense Chicago A J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 


M. H. E. Beckley... -Chicago 
HEATING AND VENTILATION. Ul. A. Murray > ' Co.. ‘Kilbourn, Wis. 
Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati Moore Mfg. Co. . Springfield, Mo. 
lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Charles Smith Co.......; Chicago OPERA CHAIRS. 
Hess Warming and Ventilating Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y. 
Ses. ‘vena de Mane h eek een ed Chicago American Seating Co...N.Y.. Ch'go 
New Jersey School- Chure h Fur- 
INK. og tere Ga. -Trenton, N. J. 
George Mfg. Co.. .-Chieago aney School Furn, CO. + cecowes 


CAC ee Careers Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Barbour Tablet Ink Co. 
t(e00 tend éaeanan Evansville. “Ind. Peabody School Furniture Co. 


M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago po wa Re No. Manchester, Ind. 


= - ee Nira thieée Chicago 
INK WELLS. Wtir be Velbon chee 
Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. bisheasa Arlington Heights, Til. 
U. S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, Moore Mfz. Co..... Springfield. Mo 
ne cedae Ia.. and Evansville, Ind. A. H. Andrews Co........Chicago 
American Inkwell Co........... 
PAINTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Cocreseccsccesees Adrian, Minn. 
Patek Brothers........ 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES, 9 PT°thers: aigici bie 
PAPER TOWELS. 


Milton-Bradley Co..... Springfield 
E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago General Educational Agency..... 
Chicago 


Thomas Charles Co....... Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 
LABORATORY FURNITURE. PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
Boonomy Drawing Table Co..s0s anda coccvcenre emteey oy. N. J. 


060655005 b0dbaesbaeane Toledo, O. Eagle Pencil Co. evelte Se GN 
Grand Rapids "Hand Screw Co.. Eberhard Faber. geees nN a City 


09609954491 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co... PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


tence eeeeescens Indianapolis, Ind. F. H. Cook & Co.. Leominster, Mass. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co.Kewaunee, Wis. Peckham, Little & oe oN. Y. 
c. H. Stuelting Co........ chicago Eagle Pencil Co....... ‘N. Y. City 
Eberhard Faber......... es — 
LANTERN SLIDES. Jos. Dixon Crucible Co....... 
Mghateeh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 


eee ene eenne 


need eccesesas Jersey City,” N. 
hh ANaatw eee aha Ae Chicago a. = ‘+ Rowles.........Chicago 
C. H. Stoelting Co..... ee OCKICY« «.- 2-0 cago 
oelting Co Chicago L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co......... N. Y. City 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
oe sesvecdseseeas Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting Co......... Chicago 
PLASTER CASTS. 
C. Hennecke Co.,.Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Caproni & Bro...... Boston 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


LATHES. 


Oliver sastinery Chii8siadas 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent. Machine Co..Leetonia, O. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co... Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........- 
eccenseesees Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Ws ek aeRO Ind. 
4 » M. ROW. cc cacact cago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. Fred Medart Mfg. Co......... 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ CHIBRO. _ * orc cceserasencses St. Louis, Mo. 
ood Products Co......... Chicago A. G. Spalding & Bros....... 
ws dae Chicopee, Mass. 
LOCKERS. e B Tothill... cccssesses Chicago 


Hess Warming and Ventilating PLUMBING FIXTURES, 
GW wsemecsneesd<deneses Chicago L. Wolff Mfg. Co......+.. Chicago 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co......... James B. Clow & Sons... .Chicago 
(ern eekh ceed aet St. Louis, Mo. Lewis'& Kitchen..Ch’go, Kas. City 
A. G. Spalding & Bros....... Rundle Spence Mfg. Co..Milwaukee 
Jax theresa Chicopee, Mass. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
Hygienic Equipment Co........  _ sees. St. Louls. Edwardsville, I! 
Bloomington, Ind Sanitary Mfg. Co....Hamilton, O 


Durand-Steel Locker Co. .Chicag« PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 
American Portable House Co..... 
MACHINERY. ji = —_— cesseecscssesecees Seattle, Wash. 
Oliver Machinery Co.......... PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
$666 00,e0m Grand Rapids. a. ACCESSORIES. 
} ee ia, O. 
Crescent Machine Co..Leetonia Bausch & Lemb. Rochester, ¥. ¥. 
. , y C. H. Stoelting Co......... Chicago 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 
A. L. Bemis..... Worcester, Mass. i ON tit a I ED Chicago 
Dt. S.cccces g 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
enkes: ‘s as Grane Rapids, Mich. PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
ver Machinery Co.....++++++.+ 
by Aaah Grand Rapids, Mich. (See Clocks—Program.) 
Columbia Gohest Suey a ‘- RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
ndianapolis n ~ 
Industital Mducation Os.....: McConnell] Sch, Supply Co...Phila. 
cee ecetererosesece 5 Indianapo is ROOFING—SLATE. 
Economy Drawing re o, BE. J. Johnson........+++ New York 
Kewaunee Mfg. Cc o. Kewaunee, Wis Penn. ee ee a “Pa 
Cc, Christiansen.......+..+. Chicago Keenan 8t 1 Sine Cc . P 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago n Structura “iene, Pa 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago a, °;° *s°*° °° * a6 5 ° » 
Chanties i Waseer ... Boston Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co.....-.- a SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Pee ee an ee Pe Aurora, Til, Peck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati 


Lewis & Kitchen.Ch’go, Kas, City 
SANITARY FIXTURES. 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


A, L. Bemis..... Worcester, Mass. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... Keenan Structural Slate Co... 
9000 6ae Venus Grand Rapids, Mich. ¢cowedeecesesese .-Bangor, Pa. 


Oliver Machinery “o 
Granada Rantis, “Mich. 


Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 


Industrial Education Co.... WIG c Bebé ctcceerse .Easton, Pa. 
ths Ctemeee aa ee bee Indianapolis Peck-Hammond Co. Cincinnati, oO. 
Cc. Christiansen........... Chicagu 1., Wolff Mfg. Co.....+++.+ Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago !ewis & Kitchen........- Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield. Mo. M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co..... 
Chandler & Rarhber.......-. anes © ébe be bds 60wegsese Belleville, Ill. 
Richards-Wlilcox Mfg. Co.. . Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. Milwaukee 
6006600506084 6065066 Aurora. “In, N OO. Nelaon Mfg. Co St. Louis 


Crescent Machine Co..Leetonia, O. Sanitary Mfg. Co... .Hamilton, oO. 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 





EASIEST WRITING. 


LONGEST WEARING. 


FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 


Promptly and at the lowest market orice by ee 


cera t 
+3 nhs ee. XbA oes 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Peckham, Little & ORs cooeN. Y, 
American Seating Co.N, Ch’ go. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Go? Pie: 
BEB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom...........Chicago 
l. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Mayer, Schoettle & Schairer Co. 


cen 65-0 ben benke Ann Arbor, Mich. 
General Educational Agency..... 
ee Pee ge Chicago 


SCHOOL BOOK REPAIRS. 
Apollo Publishing Co,Reading, Pa, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Langslow, Fowler Co........ 
oeccbsens Rochester, N. "Y. 
American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’go. 
W A. CReGtOscic< Albany. a 
New Jersey School-Churech Fur- 
niture Co.........Trenton, N. J, 
Economy Urawlug Tapie Cu. 
epecses ° - Toledo, oO. 
Columbia ‘School Supply Tess 
-++..++Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody ‘School Furniture Co.. 
cesses -No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School FURR, GOs vse veces 
chee dae bee ee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hygienic Equipment Co.......,. 
Ge bi ard 4 6 Whe Bloomington, Ind. 
mm WW. &. Bweiee. .6vecuae Cinicage 
M. a E. Beckley........ Chicago 
A. Flanagan Co.............« Chi 
Peter & Volz....... oe 
490040008 Arlington "Heights. Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co. . Springfield, Mo. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Co.... 
Voccaeees és sedeevnseas Chicago 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co..... -N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. N, Y. 
WW. Bs GEOR, o 660 Albany. N. Y. 
New Jersey School-Church Fur- 
niture Co.........Trenton, N. J. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
0 0ceeebeessceus Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 
No, Manchester, Ind. 
Barbour Tablet Ink Co 


Hygienic Equipment Co......., 


-.Bloomington, Ind. 
Mayer, Schoettle & Schairer Co. 


oe cesngebaten Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Haney School Furn, Co......... 

ge0seges Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Seating Co.N. Y.. Ch’go. 
1S We Bs HOC csanbcod Chicago 
Thos. Charles Co....... -Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago 
A. Flanagan Co... ‘ hieago 
Thomas Charles Co....... Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Co... 

i. ic nne eee Chicago 
General Educational Agency 


. ( *hicago 
L. A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co. . Springfield, Mo. 


SCHOOL WAGONS. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons.Pittsporo, Ind. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
eo me ee | PS ee 
evecee Chicago, Kansas City. Mo. 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS, 
Perolin C0....ssecee. Chicago, Ill 
TYPEWRITERS, 


Remington Typewriter Co...N. Y. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co... 
smedeseneeeeeee Syracuse, N,. Y. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co.. 


0434 00s Ch Hartford, Conn. 
Vacuum Enginering Co 


McCrum-Howell Co. -_New York 
Electric Renovator Co......... 
Lbeabee be Wh eee ane Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mnited Blectric CB. csses Canton, O, 
General Compressed Air and 
Vacuum Machinery Co 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot... - Boston 


WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Brothers........ Milwaukee 


WATER COLOR PAINTS, 


Milton-Bradley Co......... 

0060s eesas den . Springfield, “Mass. 
Am. Crayon Co..... Sandusky, O. 
Prang Pomeneones Co....Chica 
Devoe, Dept .Chicago &@un. Y. 
Thos. hasten Wiebe tnee -Chicago 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS, 

R. R. Johnson.......- +..-Chicago 
BE. W. A. Rowles..... .. Chicago 
Cc. L Wimmer....... Columbus, O. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oliver Machinery Co.......«... 
eesesseesee Grand Rapids, Mich. 


<a 


95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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ne San Miateo Union High School, San Mateo, Cal., 


— IS EQUIPPED wWwitThK — 


San Mateo Union High School, San Mateo, Cal. 
Havens & Toepke, Architects. 


Consisting of MASTER CLOCK, PROGRAM CLOCK, 24 SECONDARY CLOCKS, 
30 PROGRAM BELLS, ALL OPERATING FROM STORAGE BATTERY 


Send for Catalog S 32 and “Information for Estimate’’ Sheet 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


35 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


$0 Church Street, NEW YORK 


THE BEST BOOK COVERS EVER MADE 
Three Kinds 


Perfect in fit 
Easy to put on 
Waterproof 
Germproof 


Sanitary 
Economical 
Neat 
Attractive 


Guaranteed to 
wear an entire 
Re acuse school year 


Send for Samples and Prices 


The National Book Gover Go. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


62 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Il. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced hy 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt’ 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


‘*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 
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